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INVITES FESTIVAL 
OF CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC TO AMERICA 


American Branch of Inter- 
national Society Extends 
Invitation to Leading Euro- 
pean Sections for First 
Event in This Country— 
Gilbert and Copland Works 
to Be Conducted by Har- 
mati at June Frankfort 
Event — Organizations Co- 
operate in American Com- 
poser’s Cause—Officers for 
United States Section 
Elected at Annual Meeting 
in New York 


HE American Section of the In- 

ternational Society for Contempo 
rary Music has decided to invite the 
leading European sections to come to 
America for an observance of the So- 
ciety’s annual festival. The first avail- 
able time for such an event, according 
to Alfred Human, president of the 
American Section, in making the an- 
nouncement, will naturally occur after 
the French and British sections have 
exercised their prerogatives for festi- 
vals on succeeding years. The Ameri- 
can event, therefore, will probably be 
scheduled, after two years in a city, or 
in cities, not yet definitely chosen. 

While official acceptance has not yet 
been made from abroad, an agreement 
in the usual order is confidently expected. 
Decision in regard to the invitation was 
reached at the annual meeting of the 
American Section, in Birchard Hall, 
Steinway Building, on April 27. 
_ A matter emphasized by the president 
in his statement was that of the pro- 
mulgation of American music which is, 
of course, one of the first aims of the 
native section. In this connection he an- 
nounced that Sandor Harmati, conduc- 
tor of the Omaha Symphony, an Ameri- 
can by adoption since early infancy, has 
been selected to lead two American works 


[Continued on page 26] 


HERTZ RE-ENGAGED 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


Symphony Projects Australian Tour 
in 1927-28 


SAN FRANcIsco, April 22.—Alfred 
Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony, has been re-engaged for a 
period of three years. Announcement 
of the fact was made this week by the 
Musical Association. Mr. Hertz recently 
closed his twelfth consecutive season, 
having begun his tenure of the director- 
ship in the autumn of 1915. 

Among the plans being considered by 
this committee for the extension of the 
orchestra’s activities is a tour to Austra- 
lia, following the close of the. 1927-28 
season. This tour, if it is carried out as 
projected, will include several concerts 
in Honolulu, as well as a series of con- 
certs in Sydney and Melbourne. The or- 
chestra has hitherto confined its activi- 
ties to San Francisco and the neighbor- 





[Continued on page 37] 
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WANDA LANDOWSKA 


Harpsichordist and Pianist, Who Has Concluded Her Fourth Season Before the American 


Concert Public. 


(See Page 35) 





Sixth Concert of American Works at 
Rochester Brings Native Premieres 


MMUULANEAOUADENULGUUAUENDOOUEOOUEGDONDEOUOGUANOGUOOUENUEGOEDENDOUAUOOUOUENEOOEGOOUEOUOOUADOGDOOUENUEODENDSGUOUOOUEOUAGOOEOUEGOGGROOUDOOOEOUGOOOUEUOOOEODOUEODEGLAOOOUEOUOOEODEOONOEOoOGEOOEDEOONO eA NO oNdAOUEOONNUEA OOH EON EdO NAS 


OCHESTER, April 29.—The sixth 

American Composers’ concert, a pro- 
gram of symphonic works, was given 
this morning at the Eastman Theater by 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Howard Hanson conducting. The con- 
cert took place before a large audience 
of interested music-lovers, students and 
invited guests, including a number of mu- 
sic critics and editors from other cities. 
Previous concerts this season were of 
other than symphonic form, and were 
given in Kilbourn Hall on Dec. 28—a 
special performance before the Music 
Teachers’ National Association conven- 
tion; on Dec. 30, and on March 28. 

This morning’s program consisted of 
“Variations on a Modal Theme” bv 
Herbert Inch; a Symphony, “Adonais,” 
by Bernard Rogers; a Suite of Sketches 
for Orchestra by Bernard Kaun; two 
songs with orchestra by Ernest Bacon; a 
symphonic poem, “The Return of Song,” 
by Evelyn Berkman, and a symphonic 
noem, “The Piper at the Gates of Dawn” 
bv Randall Thompson. 

Mr. Inch is a graduate of the Eastman 
School of Music, and a member of the 
theory department on the faculty. He 
comes from Montana. The theme of the 
composition is original, but conceived in 
the mode of an old English folk-song. It 
is a clear, vigorous bit of writing, more 


1879. 
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mature than one would think possible 
from such a youthful composer, and has 
good orchestral balance and color. 

Mr. Rogers’ Symphony was composed 
in Scotland last winter and is based on 
two of Shelley’s poems, “Prometheus 
Unbound” and “Adonais.” It is very 
poetic and atmospheric, full of gentle 
brooding and soft, misty beauty. The 
first movement aims to portray poig- 
nantly the inner struggle of Prometheus. 
with its final triumph. The second sec 
tion is a funereal theme, vividly suggest- 
ing the great threnody of Shelley. Works 
by Mr. Rogers have been played by the 
New York Philharmonic, New York 
Symphony, Chicago and Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestras. His “Soliloquy” 
for flute and string orchestra was played 
at the first concert in this series and has 
been published by the Eastman School 
of Music. 

Bernard Kaun, composer of the Suite 
of Sketches for Orchestra was born in 
Milwaukee. His father, Hugo Kaun, is 
a widely known pianist, composer and 
conductor. Of the sketches, each is com 
plete in itself. The composer makes the 
comment on them that each “exemplifies 
the joy of living” and all end in a major 


key. They are listed as follows: 1. 
Scherzando moderato; 2. Vivace (Gro 
[Continued on page 19] 
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TAYLOR OPERA IS 
MENTIONED AS NEW 
WORK FOR RAVINIA 


Sixteenth Season at North 
Shore Resort to Open, 
Under Louis Eckstein’s 
Management, on June 25-—— 
Announced Novelties In- 
clude “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
Dukas’ Ballet, “La Péri,” 
and Revival of “Mignon”’— 
New Artists Are Mary 
Lewis and Julia Claussen— 
Former Favorites Return- 
ing Include Bori, Rethberg, 
Macbeth, Martinelli, John- 
son, Chamlee, Danise 


HICAGO, April 30.—The sixteenth 

season of Ravinia Opera and con- 
certs, which will open on Saturday 
night, June 25, and extend until Sept. 
5, will include new works and noted 
artists. Louis Eckstein, manager, in 
his annual announcement, states that 


“The King’s Henchman” by Deems 
Taylor will possibly be given. “La 
Péri,” a dance-pantomime by Paul 


Dukas, will be presented as a diver- 
tissement, with Ruth Page as featured 
dancer. “Pelléas et Mélisande,” an- 
other work new to Ravinia, is on the 
schedule, with Lucrezia Bori and Ed- 
ward Johnson in the title parts. 

Among revivals announced is “Mig- 
non,” which has not been presented at 
Ravinia for years. 

Artists new to Ravinia include Mary 
Lewis, American soprano of the Metro- 
politan. Among the parts which will be 
assigned her is Giulietta in “The Tales 
of Hoffmann.” Julia Claussen, of the 
Metropolitan, has been added to the list 
of contraltos. Mme. Claussen will sing 
Amneris in “Aida” for the first time at 
Ravinia, and will be heard as Azuceno 
in “Il Trovatore,” as Dalila in Saint- 
Saéns’ opera, and in “La Navarraise.” 
The majority of artists who sang last 





[Continued on page 36] 


BOSTON “POPS” ARE 
OPENED BY CASELLA 


First Concert Brings Leader’s 


Schubert Arrangement 


Boston, May 3.—The Boston Sym- 
phony began its forty-second annual 
series of “‘Pop’” eoncerts here last night 
in Symphony Hall, under the leadership 
of Alfredo Casella, who has succeeded 
Agide Jacchia as conductor. 

Mr. Casella is no stranger in Boston. 
He was guest conductor of the Sym- 
phony in 1923 and again this year, but 
last night was his début appearance in 
his new capacity as permanent conductor 
of the “Pops.” If the quality of his per- 
formance or the reception he received 
can be taken as a fair criterion, the 
“Pops” are scheduled for a period of 
important development under his baton. 

His program featured Respighi’s “Foun- 
tains of Rome,” his own arrangements 
of two Schubert Marches, given for the 


[Continued from page 23] 
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Stokowski Has Ovation at “Au Revoir”: 
Refutes Rumor He Will Not Return 


CHOUUALANTAUEUUANEOUNEALEOUEU AU OAUO ELST OUDEAD EEO UD EAA CHD AEE 


Conductor in Speech Humor- 
ously Takes Coughers to 
Task, While Thanking 
Audiences for Loyalty— 
Comments On Failure of 
Orchestra to Make Euro- 
pean Tour—OQOutlines 
“Dream”. of Great Music 
Temple for the Masses to 
Succeed Philadelphia 
Academy 


HILADELPHIA, May 1.—At the 
season’s last concert in the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s Friday matinée series, 
Leopold Stokowski took the audience into 
his confidence: upon a variety of signifi- 
cant topics. He as much as said that he 
has no intention of not returning to the 
orchestra when his year’s leave of ab- 
sence has expired. The pledge was in- 
dicated somewhat caustically in a kind 
of valedictory at the close of the after- 
noon ‘program. 
Mr. Stokowski continues to nurse his 
indignation respecting the coughers’ 


battalion among his auditors. “When I 
come back,” said he as a parting shot, 
“T hope your cold will be better!” There 
was further suggestion of a return in 
1928 in comment on rumors that came 
near the opening of his address. 

“T have read in the newspapers,” ad- 
mitted Mr. Stokowski, “that I am not 
coming back. The newspapers are won- 
derful things. They can read not only 
your thoughts, but those you never had.” 

The audience fervently applauded the 
speaker at this point. 

“Fifteen years ago,” he went on, “I 
came to Philadelphia. Fifteen years is 
a long time. My ambition was to create 
out of this orchestra a voice that could 
express every mood of beauty, a voice 
flexible and responsive. I feel happy 
about that. I think we have done it, 
don’t you? 

“But I have also had my failures. I 
wanted to take this orchestra to lands 
where we owe a great debt. It is said 
that these lands owe us debts. It may be 
so. I don’t know. But I do know that 
we are in debt to Europe for musical 
inspiration. 

“T wanted to take this orchestra to 
Austria, to Germany, Italy, France, En- 
gland, Russia and Poland. And yet, 
after fifteen years, we haven’t done it. 
It would cost a lot of money.” 

There was a well-understood allusion 
here to the abandonment of the orches- 
tral management’s plan of taking the 
whole organization on a summer tour of 
the musical centers of Europe. 

“T have heard” continued Mr. Stokow- 
ski, “that people say: ‘The Philadelphia 
Orchestra for Philadelphians.’ That’s 
not very generous, do you think so? I 


’ 





Capital Takes Steps to Organize 
Orchestra 


ASHINGTON, May 4.—Plans 

are being made for the forma- 
tion here of a symphony orchestra. 
Negotiations are now in progress, 
initiated by the City Club, with the 
Washington branch of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, for 
the organization of such an or- 
chestra. The club, which includes 
many musicians in its membership, 
will sponsor the organization for 
the first year and furnish audi- 
torium and quarters for concerts 
and broadcasting. At the expira- 
tion of the first year, a committee 
of public spirited citizens has 
promised to take over and finance 
the plan, provided the orchestra 
has achieved a success and won 
popularity with the public. H. J. 
Odenthal, secretary of the City 
Club, in co-operation with promi- 
nent national capital music lovers, 
is the prime mover in the plan. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 











wanted to take this organization on tour 
throughout the West. We have not done 
that. I have had other failures, too, but 
I shall not talk about them now. 

“T have thanks to bestow, especially 
to my comrades in the orchestra, masters 
of their musical instruments, all of them. 
If they were not they would not be here. 
I want to thank them for their hard 
work, for the work is hard; for their 
sympathy, their generosity to me, their 
friendship and their good nature and 
their humor.” 

Here there was laughter among the 
players. 


Praises Gallery 


The conductor then looked toward the 
gallery. 

“Often,” he confessed, “I have been 
discouraged. But I have been encouraged 
by you, upstairs. I have seen the gallery 
audiences stand in line for _ hours. 
Doesn’t that show they really love mu- 
sic?” 

Here a voice from the first balcony 
called: “Thank all of us!” 

Mr. Stokowski ignored the interrup- 
tion and proceeded: “They do not come 
in automobiles as I do and’’—looking 
downstairs—“as you do. They come on 
foot or in the trolleys. Yet they come 
on time. I can understand about their 
feelings for music, for, when I was a 
poor boy, I used to do the same thing 
myself, stand in line for hours in th: 
cold.” 

Mr. Stokowski made no _ reference 
whatever to the creation of the great 
endowment fund for the orchestra, to 
the support of the general public nor to 
the managerial efforts to co-operate with 
him in his endeavors to build up his 
splendid symphonic organization. His 
concluding words were hurled at the 
sore-throat brigade. 

The audience received this speech at- 
tentively, and with at least the outward 
marks of good temper. 

The farewell to the matinée patrons 
was preceded by a superbly played re- 
quest program, arranged as follows: 


“Leonore” Overture, No. 3....Beethoven 
BSympnonmy WE. Bs .csccceesss Beethoven 
Overture, “Die Meistersinger’’...Wagner 
FOCCRSE BNE Fees sc wececicecswe Bach 


Final Saturday Concert 


An epilogue compounded largely of 
sweetness and light topped off the Satur- 
day evening concert on April 30, con- 
cluded the season and brought Mr. 
Stokowski’s directorate to at least a tem- 
porary end after fifteen years of service. 
The farewell demonstration began with 
a tumult of applause and the presenta- 
tion to the retiring conductor of an enor- 
mous wreath from the four Women’s 
Committees of the orchestra. 

Mr. Stokowski said he would not 
expatiate further on the “failures,” 
which he had cited in his Friday ad- 
dress, although he did manage to incor- 
porate a reference to “inertia” here, 
which he declared he was not “big” 
enough to overcome. 

But, chiefly, he stressed the theme of 
“dreams,” picturing a regrettable pass- 
ing. some day. of the gracious and tra- 
dition-thronged Academy of Music and 
indulging himself in a horosconic vision 
of a great “temple of music,” wherein 
concerts might be given every evening 
between six and seven o’clock, after the 
public had completed its labors for the 
day. The departing conductor was re- 
ceived with the warmest enthusiasm 
throughout the concert. the progam of 
which was identical with that of Friday, 
and after his last words from the plat- 
form. 

Earlier in the week. on April 28, a 
letter from Mr. Stokowski was read at 
the twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Women’s Committee of the orchestra. 

“T hope,” ran this message. “to come 
back in wonderful health for the follow- 
ing season, and my thoughts will be 
often with the orchestra in the mean- 
time.” H. T. CRAVEN. 


Mason Resigns From People’s Symphony 
in Boston 


Boston. April 30.—Stuart Mason. for 
the last several seasons conductor of the 
People’s Symphony, has sent a letter to 
the president and directors of the or- 
chestra, resigning the leadership. 


Krueger to Produce Korngolds 
“Snowman” in Seattle 


Soper ro April 30.—The first 
production in America of 
Korngold’s “The Snowman” is an- 
nounced in connection with Karl 
Krueger’s project to give opéra 
: tntime in this city. Another listed 
= work, which has the character of 
novelty, is Pergolesi’s “La Serva 
Padrona.” Third on the program 
is mentioned “The Secret of Su- 
zanne.” The dates chosen are. May 
13 and 18. Singers engaged in- 
clude Irene Williams and Richard 
Steele. Burton James and Harold 
Johnsrud of the Cornish School. 
Seattle, will pantomimic réles and 
Caird Leslie, Seattle, will direct 
the pantomime. The Seattle Little 
Symphony will play, and Mr. 
Krueger will conduct. 
DAvip SCHEETZ CRAIG. 
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METROPOLITAN WINS 
CLEVELAND OVATION 


Fourth Season Opens With 
Gala Performance of 
“Aida” 

By Helen Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, May 2, (By Telegraph to 
MUSICAL AMERICA)—“Aida” opened the 
fourth season of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company here tonight before a record 
audience. Rosa Ponselle, who sang the 
role of Aida, was in superb voice, and 
Giovanni Martinelli, was equally suc- 
cessful as Radames. Julia Claussen’s 
rich voice won her prolonged applause 


in the part of Ammneris, and Giuseppe 
De Luca was convincing as Amonasro. 
William Gustafson was impressive as 
the King. Others in the cast were Ezic 
Pinza, Alfio Tedesco and Louise Lerch. 

The ballet was excellent. Rita De 
Leporte being applauded for her grace- 








ful dancing. Tullio Serafin conducted 
and was heartily greeted. Indeed, 
enthusiasm ran_ high throughout the 


evening and ovations were the order of 
the hour. 

Included in the program for the week 
are two works new to Cleveland, 
“Turandot” and “La Forza del Destino.” 


Musicians Sail for Europe 


Outgoing ships last week carried 
many musicians bound for European 
holidays and engagements. Sergei Rach- 
maninoff headed the list, sailing April 
26 on the Berengaria. Metropolitan 
Opera singers leaving were Cecil Arden, 
mezzo-soprano, April 27, on the Presi- 
dent Harding; George Meader, tenor, 
and Gustav Schiitzendorf, baritone, on 
the Deutschland the same day; and 
Editha Fleischer, soprano, April 30, on 
the Bremen. Cyrena Van Gordon, con- 
tralto, represented the Chicago Opera, 
sailing April 30 on the Leviathan to visit 
Mary Garden at Monte Carlo and Rosa 
Raisa at Milan. Ethel Cave-Cole, pian- 
ist and coach. went on the Baltic, April 
30. Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, 
sailed April 28 on the Oscar II, accom- 
panied by her husband and two pupils 





American Woman Reads Paper at Vienna 
Congress 


During the recent Musicological Con- 
gress in Vienna, Alice Simon of Wash- 
ington read a paper on American Bee- 
thoven editions. 








SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
TO BE GUARANTEED 


Fund of $25,000 Announced 
at Final Concert of 
Season 
By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, April 30.—Triumphantly con- 
cluding Seattle’s first season of orches- 
tral programs under the masterful di- 
rection of Karl Krueger, the Seattle 
Symphony gave its final program on 
April 11. 

Mr. Krueger has focused the attention 
of musicians on his fine work in Seattle, 
creating, tempering and successfully pre- 
senting an ensemble that is large in 
stature and even larger in possibility. 

This last concert of the season began 
with the Tchaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony. 
Mr. Krueger imbued his instrumentalists 
with the tragic fire of the Russian in a 
splendid manner. The memory of the late 
Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, was rever- 
enced by the inclusion on the program 
of the Allegretto from Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. It was Mr. Roth- 
well who was indirectly responsible for 
Mr. Krueger’s founding the orchestra. 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” Overture, Berlioz’ “Dance of the 
Sylphs” and the “Tannhausser” Over- 
ture completed the program. 

Announcement was made from the 
stage that a guarantee fund of $25,000 
will be raised to finance the next sym- 
phony season. The capacity audience, 
including many standees, was enthusi- 
astic when told of a definite plan for the 
future of the Seattle Symphony. 


PITTSBURGH CASE HEARD 





Heated Meeting to Consider Symphony 
Sunday Concert Is Postponed 


PITTSBURGH, May 3, (By Telegraph 
to MUSICAL AMERICA)—The aldermanic 
hearing of ten persons arrested at the 
instigation of the Sabbath Association 
after the concert of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony on April 24 was held last night. 
The meeting was very heated. The case 
was postponed until next Monday night, 
after more than an hour of argument. 
All but two of those accused appeared, 
and the latter were out of town, it was 
said. 

In the wake of the initial concert of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Society, con- 
ducted by Eugene Goossens, as reported 
previously, ten arrests were made. The 
concert occurred on Sunday evening and 
at 1.01 a. m. on Monday the protesting 
ministers made a new move. Informa- 
tions charging violation of the Sunday 
observance laws of 1794 and 1855 were 
made by Edgar R. Ray, a private in- 
vestigator for the Sabbath Association 
of Pittsburgh. 

An alderman’ granted warrants 
against George E. Benson, treasurer of 
the society; Richard S. Rauh, secretary; 
Elias Breeskin, associate conductor; 
Bert Floersheim, Max Rothschild, Ed- 
ward Specter, and Wilmer M. Jacoby, 
members of the executive board; Max K. 
Seifert, Israel Weinstein, and Homer 
Ochsenhirt, members of the orchestra. 
Dr. Blackwood of the Sabbath Associa- 
tion, accompanied Mr. Ray. The Sym- 
phony Society engaged the services of 
Messrs. Gordon, Smith, Buchanan and 
Scott, prominent attorneys of this city, 
while the Sabbath Association was 
represented by William H. Pratt, its 
counsel. Wo. E. BENSWANGER. 


San Francisco Has Imposing List of Guest Conductors ' 
for Summer Concerts i 


AN FRANOISCO, April 30.—San Francisco will have an imposing group 

of guest conductors all its own for the summer season. 
Mateo Philharmonic Society has announced but three conductors—Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Nikolai Sokoloff and Bruno Walter—the San Francisco com- 
mittee has engaged Emil Oberhoffer for two concerts in June; Mr. Sokoloff 
(tentatively) for June 28; Mr. Walter, for July 5; Mr. Gabrilowitsch, for three 
July concerts; Alfred Hertz, for August 2; William van Hoogstraten, for Aug. 


While the San 


9, and Vladimir Shavitch for Aug. 16, when Tina Lerner will be the piano 


soloist. 


In the event that the sale of season tickets justifies twelve concerts 


instead of ten, Eugene Goossens will conduct at least one of these extra events. 
Out-of-town concerts will be given under the batons of Mr. Hertz and Mr. van 


Hoogstraten. 


MARJORY M. FISHER. 
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| Boston’s “Pops” Survive the Changing Fashions 
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OME say it is becausx 
they were so popular 
from the very first that 
they came to be called 
popular concerts, ab- 
breviated to “pop” con- 
certs, then “pops.” Others insist the 
name came from the earliest posters 
that advertised them in this manner: 


POP" 
Music 


so that the first three letters far and 
away outshone their less euphonious 
fellows. But the die-hards, most of 
them, hold that the Boston prome- 
nade concerts took fame and name 
alike from the irresponsible corks 
that dared to pop, and pop bravely, 
during a symphony concert—in Bos- 
ton. 

Let the whys and the wherefores rest. 
The fact remains that the “pops” are 
there, established, as thoroughly a Bos- 
tonian institution as beans and brown 
bread and cobbled streets. The name no 


od. 





: vA 


From a drawing by Frank O 


THE “POPS” IN THE GAY NINETIES 


longer apologizes for itself by being just 
an abbreviation. It flaunts itself in 
great electric letters on the somber sides 
of Symphony Hall. The corks have 
hushed their popping. But the concerts 


have gone on, gaily, informally, suc 
cessfully. 
The first promenade concerts were 


given in the summer of 1885 when the 
Boston Symphony was only four years 
old. The story should read, of course, 
that Bostonians could not get enough 
music in the thirty-week season made 
possible for them through the generosity 
of Major Henry Lee Higginson, that 
they demanded music and more music 
to run right on during the summer. But 
the truth of the matter is that the 
promenade concerts were started for the 
benefit of the musicians. Most of them 
came from Europe and the short sym 
phony season was not enough to provide 
them with bread and butter the year 
round. Perhaps a few more concerts 
or a sort of supplementary season. ‘ 
But would the people want them” 
Well, they’d have to gamble on 

ae ae 
Someone conceived the idea of fash 
ioning this extra series after the Bilse 
Concerts of Berlin where people ate and 


drank and smoked and listened to the 
music at the same time. So the stiff 
rows of seats were taken out of old 
Music Hall at the close of the symphony 
season and tables brought in and set 
about in little informal groups. The 
musicians, themselves a little weary of 
ponderous scores, hunted up waltzes, 
polkas, mazurkas. The manager got a 
license to warrant the sale of liquor, 
hired a score of waiters, worded a press 
notice or two and the promenade con 
certs were launched. 
{ Function for Society 

Society seized upon them. It was not 
the music that appealed especially, nor 
the refreshments. It was the novelty 
of the combination. Bostonians, the best 
of them, had sat very stiff and straight 
through the symphony season. They 
had deported themselves mosi fittingly 
and found it a little duller than usual. 
They would flip their heels a bit and be 
Bohemian. 

Fortunately for the management and 
for the musicians the box-office met with 
a greater success than did Bostonians 
striving for abandonment. Picture a 
“nop” concert in the early days. See 
one through the eyes of M. Aristide 


1 in ‘‘Harper’s Baza for Sept. 17, 1892 


Chose, “the intelligent foreigner, a man 
interested in music and its effects on the 
human system.” He wrote in Philip 
Hale’s column in the Journal: 

“This is all very interesting and I con- 
fess | am surprised at finding such an 
entertainment in Boston. You take 
things so seriously. You are fond of 
lectures. You sit at the symphony con- 
certs as though you were in pews and 
you read program books which I do not 
understand while the orchestra is play- 
ing. There is no restaurant life here 
and the streets are deserted early in the 
evening. I repeat I am surprised to find 
Bostonians drinking and eating and 
smoking and listening to music that is 
not advertised as educational. . .. 

“At Bilse’s in Berlin, families would 
sit at a table and eat their supper. The 
women would knit. ‘A plate of red 
cabbage, an adagio of Beethoven and 
the foot of a stocking!’ ” 

In Boston the “intelligent foreigner” 
who looked “observingly but not imper- 
tinently” at the men and women on the 
floor and in the galleries found “the 
merriment a little forced too much 
evening dress still a surprisingly 


[Continued on page 25] 
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Conductors Who Have Played a Part in the Destinies of Boston’s Promenade Concerts: 


They 


Are, from Left to Right: 


Timothée Adamowski, Society’s Favorite; Josef Pasternack; 


Agide Jacchia, Leader for the Past Ten Seasons; Alfredo Casella, Who Has Just Taken Over the Baton; Handsome Max Zach; Franz Kneisel and Gustav Strube 
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(arrying the Message of Music Week Ti hroughout cAmerica | 
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Growth of Movement in Last 
Ten Years Vividly Shown 
by Observances of Week 
Just Concluded — Smaller 
Cities Offer Greatest Field 
to the Tiller of Musical Soil 
—Creation of Permanent 
Choral and Other Groups 
Have Resulted from Impetus 
Given by Annual Celebra- 
tions — Co-operation with 
Government and Fraternal 
Organizations Has Borne 
Measurably Widened Oppor- 
tunities for Cultural De- 
velopment 


By KENNETH S. CLARK 
Assistant Secretary, National Music Week 
Committee 


OW that National Music 
Week has just celebrated 
its fourth birthday with 
the widespread programs 
of the past week, this 

seems an appropriate 
time at which to take stock of the 
movement’s growth. When, on May 

1, at the radio opening of the celebra- 
tion, C. M. Tremaine sent forth a Mu- 
sic Week greeting over a chain of 
seventeen stations, he started the 
week’s observance of unprecedented 
scope. 

Last year 1398 cities and towns re- 
ported Music Week observances of 
greater or less magnitude. The writer 
ventures the prophecy that the present 
observance will far exceed that mark. 
Furthermore, when he _ recalls the 
greater travail of preparation for the 
early Music Weeks, as contrasted with 
the orderly routine of Music Week pro- 
motion today, he knows from the inside 
that National Music Week has become 
an institution. 

_In the early days, the task of the Na- 
tional Music Week Committee was that 
of conveying a new idea to a public to 
which it was in most cases unknown. 

When, however, a city had once observed 
Music Week and had profited by the ex- 
perience, in most cases the idea took 
root. 

Thereafter, the National Committee 
assisted that town chiefly as to new 
Music Week ideas and the provision of 
the necessary printed matter. While 
there are certain towns in which the 
movement has languished because of 
local conditions, or of the removal there- 
from of active Music Week workers, the 
general tendency has been for the Music 
Week to become a tradition where once 
established. For that reason, the Na- 
tional Music Week, which is made up of 
these local observances, is thereby to be 
appraised as a progressive concern. 

One cannot fail to believe in the wis- 
dom of synchronizing the various Music 
Weeks when he studies the growth of 
the movement since it was nationalized. 
Previous to 1924, when the first simul- 
taneous observance was held, there had 
been but 150 cities and towns which had 
at one time or another held a Music 
Week. When once C. M. Tremaine had 
successfully presented to the country 
the idea of synchronization—presto! 
The participation figures for 1924 
jumped to 880 cities and towns. From 
that time the growth has been steady, 
and I shall not be surprised if the pres- 
ent Music Week covers 2000 communi- 
ties. While many of the local Music 
Week committees have been too busy to 
report to us in advance, my optimism is 
born of the great increase in those thus 
reporting. as compared with last year. 
and of the unusual amount of Music 
Week promotion by national and State 
organizations. 


Origin of “Music Week” 


- We are often asked, “What was the 
origin of the Music Week Idea?” Here 
it is, briefly: Although New York gave 
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TERRITORY COVERED BY NOTABLE MOVEMENT 


The Dots in the Map Show 1100 Places Where Community-Wide Observances of Music Week Have Been Held in the Past. This Means 
That in These Cities and Towns the Observance Has Enlisted the Cooperation of Schools, Churches, Clubs and Civic Bodies, and 


Has Extended the Interest in Music to All Classes of the People. 


and Towns 


the real impetus to the movement, it 
cannot claim priority in the establish- 
ing of a local Music Week. The first 
puolic mention of National Music Week, 
or of any Music Week, appeared in a 
musical paper in February, 1917, and 
referred to the plans of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
for such an observance. No action was 
taken, however, for several years. 
Boise, Idaho, held a Music Week on a 
city-wide basis in May, 1919. A Music 
Day took place in Dallas, Tex., on Sept. 
30, 1919. St. Louis held a Music Week 
Nov. 3-10 of that year, and in the fol- 
lowing week there was a Music Week in 
Sharon, Pa. New York’s first observ- 
ance was held Feb. 1-7, 1920. As a re- 
sult of the publicity given to that event 
and of its undoubted success, the idea 
spread rapidly. 

As to the present Music Week, the 
only shadow on the horizon is the an- 
guish which the floods have brought to 
some of the Mississippi Valley cities, 
thus of course, causing a cancellation of 
all Music Week plans. Cairo, Ill., was 
the first to notify the National Music 
Week Committee that the efforts made 
to protect the city’s levees had made it 
impossible to hold rehearsals or make 
other preparations for Music Week. The 
same is true of other places such as 
Baton Rouge, La., where a Music Week 
had been planned through the coopera- 
tion of the Louisiana State University, 
a theater and a local merchant. “As 
soon as word came that several boat- 
loads of flood refugees were on their 
way to the city, the Music Week observ- 
ance was cancelled, for our citizens 
could think of nothing but caring for 
those unfortunates,” so ran the report. 


Importance of Observances 


Like the previous observance, the 
present Music Week has probably made 
more headway in the smaller cities and 
towns than it has in the bigger cities. 
The reason for this is obvious. In a city 
of less than 100,000, the citizens are 
likely to have a more real community 
spirit than in a metropolis. Further- 
more, in a community of such size the 
Music Week becomes “town talk.” 
Again, the larger cities are likely to 
have a variety of musical offerings 
habitually on their calendars, and thus 
by contrast the Music Week events are 
a greater boon to the inhabitants of the 
smaller places. 

The one comment on Music Week that 
we sometimes hear is, “Oh, we do not 
need a Music Week—every week is 
Music Week in this town.” Such a com- 


ment generally comes from someone whe 
has been walking the treadmill of atten- 


dance upon musical events in some 
highly favored community. He forgets 
that, even in that community, good 


music reaches only a fragment of the 
population. One may remind him that 
in New York, with its millions, certain 
authorities have estimated that there is 
a concert-going public. of only 50,000, 
and in other cities the proportion is pos- 
sibly less. 

Two of the slogans of National Music 
Week indicate its purpose with regard 
to the above situation. One of these is, 
“Give More Thought to Music.” The 
organizers of Music Week realize that 
there is a large section of the public 
which is giving no thought at all to 
music, and they trust that Music Week 
will at least start such people to think- 
ing on the subject. The other slogan is 
“Music for Everybody—Everybody for 
Music.” In other words, Music Week is 
intended to reach not only groups that 
major in music or those that give some 
regular attention to it, but also groups 
which use it merely incidentally, if at 
all. 


Choral Groups Formed 


An illustration of the way in which 
Music Week helps music to penetrate 
into virgin fields is provided by one 
Rocky Mountain city, whence the Music 
Week chairman has reported the follow- 
ing to us: 

“It might interest you to know that | 
have organized a community choir of 
100 voices to open Music Week on Sun- 
day evening. Although a_ hundred 
voices will not appeal, perhaps, to you 
in New York, yet here, where every- 
thing in the music line is pioneer work, 
it means a very great deal.” 

She added a description of previous 
efforts for music in the town, closing 
with this statement: 

“IT managed to give the first presen- 
tation of ‘The Messiah’ (in part, of 
course) ever held here with only thirty 
voices. So you can guess I am proud 
of getting 100.” 

Here is how the leaven of Music Week 
works in the mass of the community 
life. The civic pride created by the in- 
terest in Music Week makes it possible 
for a devoted worker to organize some 
such activity as the above, the first ob- 
jective being a performance during 
Music Week. The community hears the 
offerings of this newly organized group 
and pronounces them good. The group 
is thereby stimulated to carry on in a 
year-round program. 


In Addition There Were Partial Observances in Some 900 Cities 


Toward that end, the National Music 
Week Committee reminds the local 
workers of the practical help that they 
may get from the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, 45 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City, of 
which its secretary, C. M. Tremaine, is 
the director. Past records of Music 
Week are full of these incidents of 
permanent outgrowths of the movement. 
The National Committee in 1924 issued 
a pamphlet, relating 150 such examples 
of the fruits of Music Week. 


Fraternal Orders Cooperate 


A reference above to Music Week 
participation by groups that do not ma- 
jor in music may be illuminated by an 
account of how the national committee 
works. It is made up of the presidents 
of thirty-four great national organiza- 
tions—not only musical ones but civic, 
patriotic, commercial and educational. 
It is due to the fact that these national 
organizations transmit the Music Week 
message to their contacts that the Na- 
tional Committee is able to operate each 
year with a budget that is ridiculously 
small in comparison with the bigness of 
the job. 

Most of these organizations have their 
official organs or bulletins for their loca! 
groups, and they are glad to include 
therein an article urging these groups 
to utilize the opportunity presented by 
Music Week as an entering wedge for 
more music in their own programs. The 
national office collaborates in the prepa- 
ration of these articles and makes it a 
point to include in each some specific 
suggestions applying primarily to the 
oragnization in question. 

For instance, the D. A. R. Magazine 
published a Music Week article, sug- 
gesting that local Chapters take as 
their share of the Music Week the pres- 
entation of patriotic programs based 
upon a review of our national songs. 
This article brought to the National 
Committee a large number of calls for 
information that should result in open- 
ing up many a D. A. R. program to the 
message of music. 

A similar instance is the article which 
the present writer prepared for The 
Lion, official organ of the Lions Inter- 
national. Therein were incorporated 
certain practical hints for a greater de- 
velopment among the Lions of the noon- 
day club singing, in which so may men 
in America are finding a voice. Once 
again, this article brought requests for 
added information which were an- 





[Continued on page 19] 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


Sacramento Saturday Club Enlarges Its Scope from Largely Social Activities, Held in Members’ Homes, to Field Which 
Includes Artists’ Concerts—Municipal Auditorium Used as Home, Following Outgrowth of Smaller Meeting Places 
—Membership, Originally Limited to Women, Now Includes Many Men—Chorals Have Been Features, and 
American Compositions Are Given Prominence — Evanston Organization Celebrates Twenty-first 
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ACRAMENTO, CAL., 

April 30.—When an en- 
thusiastic group of 
sixty women organized 
the Sacramento Satur- 
day Club on Dec. 9, 
1893, little did they realize the tre- 
mendous outcome of their project. 
During the first two years of the 
club’s life the social side predomi- 
nated. The associate membership 
was limited to twenty, most of whom 
were women of means prominent in 
society, who graciously opened their 
homes for the meetings. In its third 
season, the club became more demo- 
cratic, broadened its work and admitted 
more music-lovers to membership. Soon 
the private homes were no longer able 
to accommodate the growing organiza- 
tion, and it was found necessary to meet 
in public buildings. 

One after another of the various halls 
of the city were outgrown, until the 
close of the current season, when the re- 
cently completed Municipal Auditorium 
became the home of the club. The first 
recital in the new home was by Car! 
Flesch, and was attended by all the city 
officials, members of the California 
Legislature, members of civic clubs and 
many guests from out of town. Now 
that a large auditorium is available, the 
board of directors plan to increase the 
present membership of 1800 to 5000, and 
enlarge the program of activities. 

The founder of the Saturday Club 
was Mrs. R. I. Bentley, and the first 
president was Mrs. Frank Miller. The 
first program was a Grieg afternoon 
given in the residence of the vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles McCreary at Tenth 
and L Streets. On the thirty-second an- 
niversary of the club, a celebration was 
held in the Senator Theater, which now 
occupies the former site of the Mc- 
Creary home. 

Early programs of the club were made 
up entirely of vocal and piano solos, 
with an occasional duet or quartet. 
From fifteen to eighteen programs are 
now given each season, including the 
appearances of engaged artists. The 
club is the only one of its size in the 
United States giving its members the 
privilege of hearing visiting artists 
without assessment, the membership 


ticket admitting to all recitals and con- 
certs. 








Student Class Formed 


Two classes of members (active and 
associate) originally composed the per- 
sonnel, but in the season 1894-5 a stu- 
dent class was formed with a limited 
membership of twenty, later increased 
to thirty. Girls between the ages of 
eight and eighteen who were serious stu- 
dents of music, studying with reputable 
teachers, were eligible. They were 
privileged to attend all the recitals, and 
each year gave their own recital before 


Whistler Has Birds Part in 
“Pines of Rome” at Syracuse 


YRACUSE, N. Y., April 30.— 

An original and effective fea- 
ture of a performance of Respi- 
ghi’s “Pines of Rome” by the 
Syracuse Symphony consisted of 
the whistling of the nightingale’s 
measures, usually played on a 
gramophone. Viadimir Shavitch 
conducted this concert, the last in 
the current series, which was 
given in Keith’s Theater. The 
whistler was Mrs. E. A. O’Hara, 
who is prominent in fashionable 
circles. The piano part was 
played by Tina Lerner. Melville 
Clark played the harp; Goldie An- 
drews Snyder, the celesta, and C. 
A. James, the organ. 


K. D. V. PECK. 


Anniversary, 
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the club. This membership continued 
for ten years. At the present time the 
names of worthy students unable to 
take out associate membership are 
handed to the executive board who see 
that they have the opportunity of at- 
tending the recitals. Individual tickets 
are also awarded for high scholarship 
in music to students in the Junior Col- 
lege and high schools. While the stu- 
dent class was in existence, four recitals 
were given by talented boys, non-mem- 
bers of the club, whose ability came un- 
der the notice of the program committee. 

In the season 1907-1908, a men’s un- 


and Makes Specialty of Study, Also Helping Young Musicians 
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music. Each year one afternoon is de- 
voted to the music of American com- 
posers, the 1927 one to American operas. 
The club is especially interested in the 
development of the American musician, 
and at least one of the artist evenings 
every season is given by an American. 

The Saturday Club is essentially a 
musical organization and does not often 
depart from that field of work, although 
occasions, both social and humanitarian, 
have claimed its attention many times. 
The club is considered a splendid civic 
institution and the citizens in every 
walk of life look to it for leadership. 

















Mrs. Robert H. Hawley, President of the 
Saturday Club of Sacramento, Cal. 


limited associate membership was 
formed. That year the names were 
printed in the year book in the order of 
enrollment. Resident men of established 
musical reputation were invited from 
that time on to participate in the “home 
day” programs. 

The first artist afternoon was given 
by the club in 1899. Up to this time all 
the programs had been given by mem- 
bers. In the season 1902-3 was inaugu- 
rated the series of artist evenings which 
for the last twenty-five years has made 
the Sacramento Saturday Club cele- 
brated both at home and abroad. Very 
few of these artists could have been 
heard in Sacramento were it not for the 
support of this organization. Besides 
numerous Eastern and European ar- 
tists, many Pacific Coast musicians have 
given several high-class concerts. The 
leading ensemble organizations as well 
as soloists of the country have also been 
included in the series. 


“Home Day” Programs 


While the artists’ afternoons and eve- 
nings have been both educational and 
entertaining, it is through the “home 
days” that the club spirit has been kept 
alive. These programs are given by 
active members—all instruments being 
represented as well as voice and are a 
great stimulus to study and apprecia 
tion. These recitals stand for the best 
in music and give the community its 
highest and often its only standards. 
They also afford a worthy début for the 
young musician and the means for the 
study of special composers and forms of 

















Miss Margaret Fabian, Presient of the Music 


Study Club of Evanston, IIL. 


Financially, as well as musically, the 


club co-operates and assists in all 
worthy musical projects of the city. 
Consequently the members are _ con- 


tinually active in fostering good music 
in the community. 

During various seasons, chorals have 
been organized and have furnished ex- 
cellent concerted numbers for the pro- 
grams; also several lecture courses have 
been given—foremost music lecturers 
being engaged for the purpose. 

Eleven presidents have guided the 
activities of the club since its inception. 
Mrs. Robert H. Hawley has served con- 
tinuously since 1918. She is a beloved 
and honored officer who has given all 
her time and keen interest to the ad- 
vancement of this club and the welfare 
of music in Sacramento. She is an ac- 
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complished musician and until recent 
years has been prominent as contralto 
soloist as well as organist in large 
churches of the city. She has also given 
her talents generously to all worthy 
causes. During her administration the 
club has made rapid strides. Of the 
sixty original active members there are, 
to date, four who have kept their mem- 
bership continuously. Mrs. Hawley is 
one of these, consequently her personal 
contact with the ideals of the club has 
never wavered. 


How Officers Are Chosen 


The officers are elected by the active 
members who also frame the constitu- 
tion and make the by-laws. The board 
of directors are appointed by the presi- 
dent. Too much praise and credit can- 
not be given these women, not only of 
the present administration, but of the 
past, who have unselfishly granted their 
time and talents for many years without 
financial remuneration at any time. The 
greatest joy and reward has been in 
bringing a different atmosphere into the 
hearing of music—for the principle 
upon which such an organization is 
founded is that of a better understand- 
ing of what is presented. 

The present officers of the Saturday 
Club are Mrs. Robert H. Hawley, presi- 
dent; Miss Florine Wenzel, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Milton Russell Richard- 
son, second vice-president; Mrs. Thomas 
Frankland, treasurer; Mrs. J. Hayes 
Fisher, secretary; Mesdames FE. B. 
Julien, Maude MacSwain, C. M. Farrell, 
W. H. Hermitage, George Brett, Frank 
Newman and C. B. Frantz, executive 
committee. 


Study Is “Primal cAim 
of Group in Evanston 


r 





EVANSTON, ILL., April 26.—The Music 
Study Club of Evanston, which cele- 
brates its twenty-first anniversary this 
month, has a limited membership of 
forty-five women, who meet on alternate 
Mondays in the homes of members for 
the study of classical music. 
Each member is obliged to take part in 
at least three of the programs during 
each season. In addition to this con- 
tinual educational activity, the club has 
always taken an active part in the com- 
munity life by fostering musical talent 
and extending appreciation. 

Each year assistance has been given 
to some young musician, who could not 
have continued studies without financial 
aid. Eight protégées of the club have 
thus far become recognized and estab- 
lished musicians through the material 
encouragement of the organization. At 
present, the club supports a scholarship 
in the school of music of Northwestern 
University. 

The club is a charter member of the 
Illinois Federation of Music Clubs and 
boasts of three members on the execu- 
tive board. It is also a contributing 
member of the Civic Music Associations 
of Chicago and Evanston. and a sus- 
taining member of the Northwestern 
Orchestra. 

Among the musicians who have con- 
tributed their talents to the programs 
of the Music Studv Club are Peter C. 
Lutkin, Ludwig Becker, Hans Hess, Mrs. 
A. G. Corrigan. Arthur Granquist, Ar- 
thur Ranons, Gustav Holmquist, Alta 
Miller, Mrs. Burton Hanson, Margaret 
Cameron, Mrs. Ora Fletcher and Walter 
Spry. 

The officers of the Music Study Club 
for the season just closing are Miss 
Margaret Fabian, president; Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. T. Ewen, Jr., first vice-presi- 
dent: Mrs. Albert E. Libbey. second 
vice-president; Mrs. Harry F. Harring- 
ton, recording secretary; Miss Rose 
Bates, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Frank M. Orndorff, treasurer; Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. McKay, historian. 
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Straws Show Canadian Breeze Blowing 
in Direction of One of New York’s 
Noted Choral Groups—All About 
the Tournament to Determine Who 
Is “The World’s Greatest Tenor”— 
Idiosyncrasies of the Makeup Man 
—Time to Change Trains, or the 
Railway Schedule Slightly Confused 
in Vienna Opera’s Precincts — 
“Turandot” as the Hard-Boiled 
‘Virgin of Atlanta—St. Louis Impre- 
sario Assails Inconsiderate Muse of 
Advertising—Wagner’s Son Disap- 
points Curious British Public 


Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


HISPERINGS have reached me 
with respect to the Schola Can- 
torum. This year, as you know, there 


were two guest conductors, Margarete 


Dessoff and Hugh Ross, filling the 
place of the otherwise occupied Kurt 
Schindler. 


Though nothing particular has come 
to my ears with respect to Mme. Dessoff. 
I heard something more than a rumor 
about Ross. He recently gave what was 
described as his farewell concert in 
Winnipeg, where he has been a local 
musical pillar as conductor of the Win- 
nipeg Male Voice Choir and the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and it seems to be 
assumed there that he is moving on to 
“something bigger.” 

I understand that when one of your 
editor’s news correspondents sought. to 
sound him out as to whether he was 
transferring his activities to New York, 
he said that he was not in a position 
to announce anything definite just yet. 
An answer very similar was given one 
of your New York staff who carried the 
inquiry to one in a position to speak for 
the Schola. An “interesting announce- 
ment,” it was admitted, might soon be 
forthcoming. 

Absolutely nothing was said as to the 
nature or the subject-matter of that in- 
teresting announcement. Of course, I 
may be wrong in lending even half an 
ear to such “asides” as I hear, but I am 
merely passing on two and two, as they 
come to me. You, good reader, can make 
use of your own adding machine. 

* * ~ 


) it could be taken seriously, the sing- 
ing tournament proposed by the Paris 
Comedia to determine the world’s 
greatest tenor—with John McCormack. 
Edward Johnson, Tito Schipa, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Beniamino Gigli and other 
stars of opera and concert among the 
contestants—would be worth hopping 
across the Atlantic to hear. Nothing 
quite like it ever took place at the Wart- 
burg, for Tannhauser’s rivals never had 
a look-in—he being the tenor and they 
only baritones; or on the banks of Peg- 
nitz, where Walther apparently had no 
one to defeat except poor stammering 
Beckmesser. 

I would say that the only fair way 
of testing the respective abilities of the 
rival contenders for the honor of being 
hailed as the world’s greatest tenor— 
though McCormack will tell you there 
hasn’t been one since Caruso died— 
would be to make each of them sing 
the other fellow’s most successful song. 

Let Gigli, for instance, try “Mother 
Machree” or “The Snowy Breasted 


Pearl”; have Johnson tackle the patri- 
archal lament of Eleazar from “La 
Juive,” let Martinelli essay “Il Mio 
Nome” from “The Barber”; put Schipa 
in the heroics of “William Tell,” and 
allot McCormack—whose versatility of 
styles makes him a hard one to place 
out of his element—the raptures of 
Pelléas over Mélisande’s now utterly un- 
fashionable hair. I have an idea that 
there would be something of a surprise 
all around. But just to make it easy 
for the judges, I would end the contest 
by requiring each of the competitors to 
make good in any one of the 800 rdéles 
of Angelo Bada, and be ready to sing 
negro spirituals in French, Czecho- 
Slovakian and Esperanto. 

Which reminds me that I saw recent- 
ly an advertisement in a Berlin paper 
which referred to an American soprano 
as a specialist in “‘Negerlied.” 

* * *” 


HILE I have the newspapers in 
mind, I wish to unburden myself of 
a complaint with respect to the shifting 
and substituting of news in making over 
our dailies for their successive editions. 

Frequently it is most annoying to 
hunt for a particular item, knowing 
just where you saw it, and discover 
that the paper you hold is of a later or 
earlier press-run, and contains no such 
item. 

As an instance in point, I mislaid a 
clipping from the Times the other day 
that told of Mattia Battistini’s denial 
of the announcement that he would be- 
come a monk. I sent one of my imps 
out for another Times of the same date. 
He returned and after prolonged search 
told me I must have been’ mistaken in 
the date of the paper. I resurrected my 
own copy from the waste-basket, and 
found the place from which I had cut 
the story. 

“Page 24, bottom of column 5,” 
out. 

“Oh,” replied the imp, and dextrous- 
ly applying his trusty scissors at the 
spot indicated, he brought me in a clip- 
ping of the same size as the one I had 
mislaid, but with the following headline: 

$30,000 Bull Arrives Here.” 

I suspected from the first that the 
Battistini monk story was somebody’s 
error; but I had no idea it would prove 
so costly. 


I sang 


¢ + ~s 

HE question of trains is up again— 

this time in Vienna, all because King 
Henry made a mistake and stepped on 
the flowing white draperies of Elsa von 
Brabant. It sounds simple enough for, 
after all, a King is a King, and who was 
Elsa, anyway, before the silvered Lo- 
hengrin came swanning it up the river? 
But it all goes to show that things are 
not what they seem and that you can’t 
judge a book by its cover. For thé Elsa 
on this occasion was none less than 
Maria Jeritza and the King was no more 
than Emil Schipper, husband of Maria 
Olezewska, the contralto who, well, to 
put it delicately, spat on Maria the 
First during a performance of ‘“Wal- 
kiire” some two seasons ago on the self- 
same stage. 

Maria the First has not forgotten, it 
seems. Herr Schipper did it on pur- 
pose, she believed, to carry on the feud 
started so inexcusably by his wife. She 
won’t play with him any more, she says, 
even though she is scheduled to appear 
as Carmen to his Escamillo. Schipper 
had a few words to say, too, to the ef- 
fect that he would not consider em- 
bracing Jeritza, either as Escamillo or 
as plain Emil Schipper. 

Be that as it may—and I take it all 
with a grain of salt as I was unable to 
be present—it all comes back to trains. 
They have made no end of trouble in 
their day. I remember way, way back 
when Christine Nilsson lost hers. It was 
at a performance of Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” down in old Steinway Hall on 
Fourteenth Street and Nilsson and 
Pauline Lucca were scheduled to sing 
first and second soprano parts. Nilsson 
arrived at the hall all fluffed and puffed 
and hung with jewels, with a billowy 
train that tagged on yards behind. 
Lucca had made the mistake of dressing 
more simply, and this, together with the 
fact that she was playing second fiddle, 
made her determine to get even. Ac- 
cordingly, when they went on the stage 
to sing the duet “Quis est Homo,” she 
looked vaguely out into the house and 
at the same time managed to tread upon 
Nilsson’s train and tear it from her 
dress. She was profuse in her apolo- 
gies and ostentations into the bargain, 
thus winning the good will of the audi- 
ence, but Nilsson’s appearance was 
spoiled and her temper raised to the 
boiling point, so that her singing was 
far from up to its usual mark. Once be- 
hind the scenes, I am told . . . but then 


that is neither here nor there, but it 
was a first-class prima donna row—all 
because of a train. 

Barbara Kemp suffered one of her 
unhappy experiences in this country all 
because of a train. That, too, was a 
performance of “Lohengrin,” and she 
was making her entrance into the 
church with all the dignity worthy of the 
highest crowned head. Four little girls 
were carrying her train, slowly, meas- 
uredly, but one little girl tripped and 
fell headlong, right on the train, and 
poor Mme. Kemp, fittingly unmindful 
of what was going on behind, was jerked 
back in a most un-regal manner—to the 
great enjoyment of an audience that 
seemed to take no stock in trains any- 
way. 

* * * 

CONFESS to being a little shocked 

—shocked and most uncontrollably 
amused by the Atlanta Life Opera Sup- 
plement, that for ten cents told Atlanta 
opera patrons the stories of all the 
operas in the Metropolitan’s répertoire 
there. It was a set of program notes 
a la mode, a product of the ultra-flip- 
pant school, opera jazzed, laughed at, 
made most excruciatingly vivid. Now, 
I am quite a jolly fellow, with a very 
good sense of humor. I cannot always 
take my opera seriously. I quite often 
smile at the chorus in its various ac- 
coutrements, and I have been known to 
giggle outright at even such menacing 
folk as the giants in “Rheingold.” But 
listen to the Atlanta version of Pucci- 
ni’s posthumous “Turandot.” It goes 
this way: 

“If Mr. Puccini had the sales sense of 
a certain Atlanta girl, he wouldn’t have 
called his last opera ‘Turandot.’ What 
it should really be called is ‘The Hard- 
boiled Virgin of Old Pekin.’ ” 

And the story starts: “A mandarin 
is reading a death decree. The Princess 
Turandot, it seems, has vowed a vow 
that she will live and die an old maid. 
No petting parties for her! But it seems 
she is a wow for looks. And all the 
handsome young princes fall for her as 
soon as they catch a glimpse, as she 
passes in her six-cylinder jinricksha. In 
order to settle each pestiferous suitor, 
she has agreed to marry the one who 
can give the correct answers to three 
puzzles she has composed. There is a 
trick to this puzzle contest. The sport- 
ing chance is that, if the suitor fails to 
answer all three of the puzzles correctly, 
he shall be beheaded. When you remem- 
ber that several score have tried the 
puzzles before the story begins you must 
admit that Turandot had lure, to keep 
"em a-coming.” . 

The story goes on. Timur is intro- 
duced, Liu, Calaf and then: 

“Now the executioner’s assistant ap- 
pears on the Palace walls and sharpens 
the huge sword that is to give the Prince 
of Persia a close neck shave. A choir of 
boys, singing a dirge, enters, followed 
by the Prince of Persia and the court 
dignitaries. This Persian rejected suitor 
looks so young that the crowd forgets 
its anticipated delight at seeing his head 
lopped off, and yells for Turandot to 


save him. Calaf says a few choice 
swear words about Turandot’s bar- 
barity. He hasn’t seen her yet. 


“Then Turandot steps out of the pal- 
ace door. The crowd kowtows to the 
ground. Only Calaf remains standing. 
Why? Boy, he’s hit and hit hard. He 
gasps something like ‘Sweet Mama! 
Some peach.’ 

“Turandot gives the high sign to the 
executioner to go on with the show. And 
the whole gang go over to execution 
square. Only Timur, Liu and Calaf are 
left before the Palace. 

“Now, by the Palace gates is a gong. 
Whenever some new saphead falls for 
Turandot he is supposed to hit the gong 
three times and let the world know he is 
ready to take a chance. Calaf starts 
for the gong to sound the alarm. Three 
of the Emperor’s ministers, named 
Ping, Pang and Pong, jump up and try 
to persuade him to leave the gong alone. 
Then the ghosts of the scores of dead 
who have tried the puzzle contest and 
lost appear and warn Calaf. But, like 
all young fools in love, he doesn’t give 
a demirep. He bangs the gong three 
times, hollering ‘Turandot’ each time, 
and the first act is over. 

* * * 


¢¢ ACT Two keeps right up to the pace. 

In the first scene, Ping, Pang and 
Pong tell ‘what a good place China was 
to live in before this perniferous girl of 
a Turandot comes along to disturb 
things with her lovers and puzzles and 
executions.’ ” 

Then the second scene in the square 
outside the Palace and Calaf taking his 
chance at the three riddles: 

“The Princess, at the top of the steps, 


says the first puzzle: Calaf answers: 
‘Hope.’ Correct. Turandot comes half- 
way down the steps trying to vamp him 
a little, so he’ll get confused. She asks 


the second puzzle. Calaf hesitates. She 
sure is a fascinating Mama. Then he 
answers: ‘Blood.’ Correct. The crowd 


yells. This guy’s percentage is good. 

“Turandot comes all the way down 
the steps. She is almost touching Calaf 
as she asks the third. She puts a lot of 
English on it and vamps as she knows 
how. Calaf almost miffs it. But he 
shuts his eyes, thinks hard, and 

“*Turandot,’ says Calaf. Correct, the 
third time. The Unknown Prince has 
won. But Turandot tries to welch. She 
asks her father not to give her to this 
strange Prince. Maybe he ain’t a Pi 
Kappa Pi, or something awful like that. 
Daddy, however, is a sport. The umpire 
was Turandot’s own choice. 

“Turandot then cries a little and asks 
Calaf to let her off. She threatens that 
if he does insist on marrying her, she’ll 
make a punk wife. Won’t cook his 
breakfasts, darn his socks or nothing. 
Calaf laughs at her and says she’ll be- 
have, all right. He’ll tame her. But just 
to show he’s a sport, he’ll give her a 
chance. Not as bad odds as she gave 
him. He’ll ask her one puzzle and, if 
she can answer it by next morning, he’ll 
not only let her off, but he’ll visit the 
executioner and let her have his head 
for a pole top. Al! Turandot has to do 
is to tell him her name.” 


x * * 


CT Three is set in the moonlit gar- 
dens of the Palace. Ping, Pang and 
Pong have the stage, bringing a crowd 
of “good-lookin’ gals to tempt Calaf.” 
Liu is being questioned. Then “Turan- 
dot appears on the scene. She asks Liv 
what is the name of the Boy Friend. 
Liu won’t tell. Turandot calls for her 
good old executioner and suggests a 
little torture for Liu. Liu says she loves 
this Boy Friend so much it would be a 
real pleasure to die for him. But she is 
afraid she can’t stand torture. So she 
grabs a soldier’s dagger and kills her- 
self. Whereupon Turandot whips th« 
unfortunate soldier across the face fo: 
not taking better care of the daggers. 

“Timur and the crowd, pitying Liu 
and afraid of the possibility of her 
ghost coming back, mourn over her body 
and tenderly carry it away. Turandot 
and the Unknown are left alone. Calaf 
begs her to take off her veil and to for- 
get her customary upstage coldness and 
warm up a little. 

“‘Nothing doing,’ says Turandot. ‘Go 
chase yourself.’ 

“But she didn’t know Calaf. He’s a 
fast worker. He tears off the veil an) 
way and grabs her and kisses her. Such 
a kiss! Two hundred feet of film at 
least. She has never been kissed before 
And she suddenly wakes up to what 
she’s been missing. Night, a garden and 
the moon. Now what is it the other girls 
call it? Petting? Necking? 

“‘Don’t stop, Big Boy,’ she whispers 
in his ear. ‘Honest, I loved you all the 
time, ever since I first saw you.’ 

“But then Calaf gets a little over- 
confidential. He tells her his name. 
When she hears that he is the Prince of 
the Tartars—remember it was a Tartar 
Prince who caused all the trouble for 
that earlier Princess of her family 
she gets high-hatty again. 

“‘Ha, ha,’ she says, ‘I know your 
name and it isn’t morning yet. It’s up to 
you to die. Come on to the executioner 
shop.’ 

“The last scene in the opera sees the 
Emperor and the people again gathered. 
Turandot leads the Prince before them. 

“‘Dad,’ she says. ‘I won. I know 
this big boy’s name.’ 

Then she blushes and grabs Calaf b) 
the hand. 

“ ‘His name,’ she whispers, ‘is Love.’ 

“They clinch. Flowers. Final Cho 
rus. ‘The Light of the World is Love.’” 


* * * 


I am bound in all honesty to confess 
that the above is not by Lawrence Gil- 
man, nor by Herbert F. Peyser or Philip 
Hale. It seems, in fact, to be securely 
copyrighted by one Parks Rusk, but I 
offer it to them for what it’s worth. 
They can take it or leave it. 

* ~ * 


If proverbs are true, bulls are not un- 
usual things in china-shops, though they 
may not be especially welcome guests 
among the Sévres and Crown Derby. 
and a sheriff in the midst of an operatic 


performance probably awakens the 
same emotions—in the bosom of the im- 
presario. 


Be that as it may, a St. Louis im- 
presario has recently sued a poster ad- 
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vertising company for the tidy sum of 
$104,000 (note that four “grand” tacked 
on. More of that, later). 

It appears that a set of performances 
was being given in St. Louis, and on the 
third night the advertising company 
was so inconsiderate as to serve an at- 
tachment on the promoters of the show, 
for $292, representing an (alleged) un- 
paid claim. The impresario testified 
that the appearance of the sheriff in- 
jured his business so that only 150 per- 
sons attended the fourth night, thereby 
lowering his profits by at least $4,000 
(which he claims would undoubtedly 
have been in the box-office) and his pro- 
fessional reputation to the extent of 
$100,000. 

The sheriff testified that he did not 
think his appearance injured the show 
at all, and as a matter of fact, he 
thought he made as good an appearance 
as any of the actors, and when all’s said 
and done, a bill is a bill. 

At last notices no decision had been 
given, but there seems to be something 
to be said on both sides. I have often 
seen sheriffs who would adorn any stage. 
That is, I have seen them from afar. 1 
have had no personal doings with them, 
though they have undoubtedly often 
been told to go to me! But, on the other 
hand, I doubt if any advertising com- 
pany is in the business merely for its 
health. 

Now, if the opera had only been “Bo- 
héme” and the sheriff had chosen Act I, 
his appearance would have been quite in 
keeping and might have, to quote Koko, 
“given artistic verisimilitude to an other- 
wise bald and unconvincing narrative.” 
Who can tell? 


* * * 


MERICANS have often been puzzled, 
and sometimes not a little amused, 
over the traditional loyalty of Britishers 
in regard to established favorites. Here 
in the United States we usually begin to 
lose interest in a performer when his 
voice fades or his fingers grow less 
flexible from advancing age. In Eng- 
land, however, artists who were once 
at the top of the tree could always be 
sure of their audiences, no matter how 
ruthless time might have been in snatch- 
ing away their vigor. So long as Patti 
had a note left in her throat, the public 
flocked to hear her. Sims Reeves and 
Santley were almost equally stabilized 
as attractions; and long after Joachim 
had lost the knack of playing in tune, 
(due to the fact that his weakened 
fingers simply would not obey the dic- 
tates of his mind) he was “applauded 
to the echo.” Thoroughly accustomed 
to this unbreakable British friendship, 
Patti must have felt horribly hurt when, 
on the occasion of her last visit to New 
York, a large part of her audience calm- 
ly walked out of Carnegie Hall before 
her concert was half over. 

But I am informed on good authority 
that conditions in England are fast 
changing in this respect. Loyalty is 
maintained only toward the most for- 
tunate. Aging artists of lesser glory 
must take their chances and run the 
gauntlet of competition with their 
younger rivals. A spirit of independence 
is abroad in the ranks of concert goers. 
The public is judging for itself as it has 
seldom done in the past, and a reputa- 
tion in some other country counts for 
nothing if the artist possessing it does 
not measure up to local standards. 

I am reminded of all this by comment 
in the London Musical Standard anent 
Siegfried Wagner’s recent appearance 
as conductor in the Albert Hall. The 
program was all Wagner, and the audi- 
ence was large. But at this point favor- 
able remarks seem to have ceased. The 
Musical Standard critic says: 


“"Twas curiosity that killed a_ certain 
fabled feline, and whether the great B. P., 
warming in its hundreds to see, in the flesh, 


a bearer of the illustrious surname, found 
that its musical instincts—such as they are— 
were in danger of suffering a sudden demise, 
and dribbled forth again, as fast as it politely 
could, I don’t know; but there was an almost 
indecent exodus at the interval. However, 
the moral was there for all concert promoters 
to see—it is publicity, and ‘a name,’ not 
irtistic merit, that can be relied upon to fill 
& place like the Royal Albert Hall ‘to capac- 
ity,” as the champion boosters of the world 
sa There is also, of course. the adage 
about the shyness that is doubled by a single 
bite Still, it must be confessed that the 
majority of those who attend concerts seem 
to be reincarnations of mutton—before it be- 
comes mutton! 

“Duller, more pedestrian readings of Wag- 


ner I have never heard than those given by 
his representative on earth, during the first 
half of the program—which was all I had 
the nerve to face—at this concert. The 
artistic phthisis of which he is evidently the 
victim was similarly apparent in the orches- 
tral prelude, ‘Die Heilige Linde,’ that con- 
stituted his own creative effort toward the 
musical enlightenment of the evening. In- 
ventively and harmonically anzmic, it might 
be described as soda water R. W. with all 
the air bubbles evaporated.” 

_ I am quite aware that Siegfried, visit- 
ing America, did not attain the dizzy 
heights of popular success climbed so 
easily by Toscanini; and I believe I am 
right in assuming that he might be less 
admired at the Metropolitan than Artur 
Bodanzky. But I do not recall that any 
of our Manhattan critics, or any notice- 
able section of our metropolitan audi- 
ences, treated him quite as severely as 
the London public and this particular 
reviewer have done. 

* *” * 


ADEREWSKI told an interviewer in 

Australia that he was through with 
broadcasting. He tried it once and that 
was enough to convince him that radio 
is not a medium for the best expression 
of a pianist’s art. As a_ statesman 
emeritus, he may even have set some 
of our own congressmen to wondering 
as to just what he means by being “off 
the air,” ventures your 


~—— 


FAREWELL IS SAID 
BY WINNIPEG LEADER 


Ross Makes Final Appearance 
with Orchestra in 


Canadian City 
By Mary Moncrieff 


WINNIPEG, April 30.—A large audi- 
ence assembled in the Metropolitan 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, April 24, 
to hear a special and impressive concert 
given by the Winnipeg Symphony, Hugh 
C. M. Ross, conductor. The concert 
was in commemoration of the Bee- 
thoven centenary, and Mr. Ross made 
his farewell appearance as conductor. 

The feature of the program was Bee- 

thoven’s Seventh Symphony. The or- 
chestra also played “Finlandia” by 
Sibelius. 
_ Marie Francfort was the soprano solo- 
ist. She sang “Ritorna Vincitor” from 
“Aida,” which was greatly enjoyed. As 
an encore, Mme. Francfort sang Leon- 
cavallo’s “Serenade.” 

The Winnipeg String Orchestra, John 
Waterhouse, conductor, gave a very fine 
concert in Trinity Hall on April 20. The 
program, which was thoroughly enjoyed 
consisted of the “Night Music” of Mo- 
zart, the Rondo from this composer’s 
Concerto in D Minor for piano and or- 
chestra. Reger’s “Benedictus,” the 
Novelette No. 5 of Coleridge-Taylor, and 
“St. Paul’s” Suite by Gustav Holst. 
Norman Douglas, tenor, and Ronald 
Gibson, pianist, were the soloists. 

The St. Boniface, Norwood, and St. 
Vital Choral Society, conducted by 
James Bending, gave its ‘initial concert, 
singing Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise” to a large audience, in the ‘Plaza 





Theater, Norwood, on April 21. The 
soloists were Mae Clarke, soprano; 
Annie Roger, contralto, and Norman 


Douglas, tenor. The choir was assisted 
by the members of the John Waterhouse 
Orchestra. 


Son Is Born to Iwan d’Archambeau 


Mr. and Mrs. Iwan d’Archambeau an- 
nounce the birth of a son, Pierre Louis, 
at the home of Mme. d’Archambeau’s 
parents at Yverdon, Switzerland. Mr. 
d’Archambeau is a member of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, and has occupied the 
’cello desk since the foundation of the 
quartet in 1903 by E. J. de Coppet. He 
is of Belgian, and his wife is of Swiss, 
nationality. 





New York Mozart Society to Hold 


Breakfast 


The New York Mozart Society, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, president, will hold 
its annual breakfast on Saturday May 
7, in the main ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor. Previous to the breakfast a re- 
ception will be held in the laurel room. 


Russian Music Is Now in Ascendancy 


And Master-Figure Due, Says Critic 





Olin Downes, Lecturing on 
Contemporary Slavs, Sees 
Race Entering Third Stage, 
Beyond Forms Based on 
Folk-Music — Stravinsky 
Still Most Vital Factor in 
That Nation’s Art, He Be- 
lieves 


PF Bieewiagn of Russia as musically in 
the ascendant and about to con- 
tribute an outstanding master to the 
world was shown by Olin Downes, critic 
of the New York Times, in a lecture on 


“Contemporary Russian Composers” at 
the Roerich Museum in New York last 
week. 

“Although one of the youngest coun- 
tries, in the actual lapse of its musical 
history, Russia has contributed one of 
the most dynamic and vital arts to world 
history,” he said. “There seem to be 
three stages in the history of every 
racial music. First, the stage when the 
music is the music of the folk, sprung 
from the soil of a country and outpour- 
ing of the popular soul. Second, the 
stage when composers weave around the 
folk-music an art cOmposition, conscious- 
ly taking the folk-music itself as a basis. 
Third, the point wher a completely new 
outgrowth is formed, in which the com- 
poser has built up an entirely new crea- 
tion, not based on folk-music, and yet so 
essentially full of the feeling of his soul, 
that it seems to be as true and spon- 
taneous as any folk-music. 


Russian Music Advanced 


“In my belief, Russia has passed the 
first two stages and is emerging into 
the third. Perhaps, before discussing 
contemporary Russian composition, it 
would be best to return previously to the 
past. 

“Glancing over Russia’s folk-music, 
we may say that perhaps there is no na- 
tion which has such a wealth and bounty 
of it. Ranging from the Ukraine across 
her vast spaces there has sprung from 
the soul of the people the greatest va- 
riety and beauty of folk-music, that per- 
haps any nation has ever seen. As musi- 
cal history goes, it is but comparatively 
recently that Glinka, who may be called 
the first of Russia’s conscious art wri- 
ters, based on folk-music his opera, 
‘Life for the Tsar,’ which caused so 
great a stir and enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Downes’ spoke of Dargom- 
ijsky, Glinka’s contemporary—of ‘The 
Five”—Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moussorgsky, 
Balakireff, Borodin and Cui—and also 
of the great cosmopolitan, Tchaikovsky. 
It was in the three leading figures of 
today that he found the full blossoming 
of Russia’s art composition—Stravinsky, 
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Misunderstanding Postpones 
Aeolian Ceremony 


VERY pretty piece of senti- 

ment was dashed this week 
when officials of the Woolworth 
Company, new owners of the old 
Aeolian property, forbade the mov- 
> ing of a three-foot square of the 
> stage to the new Aeolian Hall at 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fourth 
Street. The Aeolian Company had 
announced that three feet of the 
old stage would be moved to the 
new building, where it would “con- 
tinue to uphold the cultural his- 
tory and development of New 
York.” A ceremony had _ been 
planned for the first day of May, 
when two music students were to 
transfer the plot of platform to the 
new building. But the officials of 
the Woolworth Company had had 
word of no_ such_ transaction. 
Three-foot plots sacred to so- 
pranos and tenors apparently held 
no thrills for them, and they re- 
fused to have the planks moved. 
According to report, G. K. Par- 
sons, president of the Woolworth 
Company, had given his consent to 
the transfer, but it was impossible 
to reach him and there was noth- 
ing to do but to postpone any such 
ceremony until his return to town. 
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Prokofieff and Miaskovsky. Of the 
three, it is Stravinsky, he said, who 
stands out as one of the greatest musi- 
cal forces. Analyzing three works of 
Stravinsky, “Oiseau de Feu,” “Petrou- 
chka” and “Sacre du Printemps” Mr. 
Downes showed their tremendous influ- 
ence on all contemporary art. 


Dynamism of Stravinsky 


“It is amazing in ‘Sacre du Prin- 
temps,’ how Stravinsky found within 
himself some mysterious rhythm, some 
essential dynamic force,” he said. As 
Sir Oliver Lodge says, ‘We shall some 
day find a power in an atom of such 
terrific force as to blow a city to the top 
of the nearest mountain.’ So in such 
works as ‘Sacre du Printemps,’ it seems 
that some essential force, some great 
power has been caught which was un- 
heard before, and of a terrific and amaz- 
ing dynamism. 

“Paris was amazed, shocked, scandal- 
ized, by it at first. But America, sur- 
prisingly enough, received it with open 
arms! Probably this was because we 
had been prepared for it by the many 
imitators of Stravinsky who had been 
played here before Stravinsky himself.” 


Other Modern Figures 


Of Prokofieff, Mr. Downes expressed 
great enthusiasm for some of his works, 
although he distrusted others, believing 
them the results of cleverness and mas- 
tery of technic, rather than of a lasting 
gift. Miaskovsky he found “weakened 
and watered by the influence of Euro- 
pean suggestion.” 

In the present moment, Mr. Downes 
believes, there will emerge a master who 
will bring young Russia to the third 
stage of its development—a master com- 
parable to Wagner—who will produce 
great works, not based necessarily on 
the folk-music of a country, but so es- 
sential to the soil of a country, so log- 
ical and so spontaneous and outflowing, 
as to become a true folk-inspiration pro- 
duced through the medium of a genius. 


Prize Is Offered in Chicago for Male 
Chorus Composition 


CuicaGco, April 30.—The seventh an- 
nual competition in composition for a 
prize of $100 offered by the Swift & 
Company Male Chorus was announced 
today. The prize will be given for the 
best musical setting of “Blow, Blow 
Thou Winter Wind,” from Shakespeare’s 
“As You Like It.” The setting must be 
for a chorus of men’s voices, with piano 
accompaniments. The rules of the con- 
test say that it must “sing well,” and 
should be kept within a reasonable vocal 
compass. Parts may be doubled at 
pleasure. Compositions must be in the 
hand of the conductor of the chorus, D. 
A. Clippinger, Kimball Building, Chi- 
cago, not later than Sept. 15. The 
award will be made Oct. 1. The judges 
will be Adolf Weidig, Allen Spencer and 
D. A. Clippinger. 


Knabe Company Moves Warerooms 


William Knabe & Co. were to move on 
May 1, from the present quarters at 
Thirty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue to 
the northeast corner of Fifty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue, and will oc- 
cupy the Hickson Building. This move 
is antecedent to a second and permanent 
removal, which will eventuate within a 
year when the new Knabe-Ampico 
Building at Forty-seventh Street and 
Fifth Avenue, now under construction. 
is completed. 


Roland Hayes to Build College at Geor- 
gia Birthplace 


Roland Hayes is contemplating a plan 
to build an educational institution on a 
site of 600 acres near Calhoun, Ga., his 
birthplace. According to a report pub- 
lished in Time, the singer recently pur- 
chased the land and plans the school as 
a memorial to his mother. 


Louis Bromfield Wins Pulitzer Prize 


Louis Bromfield, for three years a 
member of the staff of MUSICAI, 
AMERICA, has been awarded the Pul- 
itzer Prize for the best novel of the 
current year. The book chosen was 
“Early Autumn,” Mr. Bromfield’s third 
published work, which came out last 
October. His two previous works were 
“The Green Bay Tree” and “Possession.” 
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HUTCHESON MASTER CLASS 


(July 4— August 13 ) 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 


(on Lake Chautauqua) 
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To Be or Not to Be a Monk—The Battistini 


TOUT TUUALEA TALON 





Famous Italian Baritone, 
Singing His Farewell at 
Seventy, Has Had Unique 
Career—Born Same Year 
as Bispham—Made Début 
When Caruso Was Five 
Years Old—His Voice and 
Art Still Unimpaired— 


Many American Offers Re- 
fused 


ALE, “La Gloria d'Italia. ’ 


Having had his fill of 
riches, dignities and 
fame, Mattia Battistini 
sings his farewell this 
week, to become a monk! 
So Thursday’s cables inform us. 

True enough, Saturday’s dispatches 
contain a denial and quote the singer 
as remarking that he might be a good 
fellow, but he fears he would be a bad 











monk. News-readers can take their 
choice. 
This incredible baritone is nearly 


seventy years of age and has been sing- 
ing in opera and concert since 1878. 

And now, even with his monastical as- 
pirations in doubt, he is taking leave of 
public life with a last concert in Stutt- 
gart—scheduled for May 2. 

New York never heard him, nor did 
any of the hinterland. Apparently, the 
hopes held forth a few years ago that he 
would forego his resolution never to 
cross the Atlantic again, can be per- 
manently laid away. 

For Battistini did journey to South 
America in his youth, and to his ex- 
periences with mal de mer when he was 
a young man of twenty-two or three 
has been attributed his refusal of 
every inducement American managers 
have dangled before him. 

Hammerstein, so the oft-told tale runs, 
sent a blank contract to the veteran 
baritone, then fifty-three years old and 
aiready something of a legend, asking 
him to fill in the sum for which he 
would come to the Manhattan Opera 
House. Those were the days of the 
operatic war, and Battistini was to be 
Hammerstein’s trump card, as against 
Caruso, when Bonci went over to the 
other house. He failed, as other mana- 
gers failed, before and later, to lure 
BKattistini with American gold. Wealthy 
in his own right, he was also the hus- 
band, if reports spoke sooth, of one of 
Europe’s richest women. The contract 
came back, still blank and unsigned, 
with the information that Battistini 
was not open for American engage- 
ments. 

Perhaps the last serious effort that 
was made to bring this famous artist 
to America was in 1920, when a New 
York manager, then relatively new in 
the field—and consequently less _pessi- 
mistic than those who had met previous 
rebuffs—took the tip of a newspaper 
correspondent, which was to the effect 
that Battistini would accept a concert 
tour of twenty appearances at $2,000 
an appearance. There were negotia- 
tions that seemed to promise a tardy 
American début for Battistini at sixty- 
three. Because of his long career, it 
was then the fashion to add at least a 
decade to his years, and various enthusi- 
asts, describing the marvelous state of 
preservation of his voice and art, 
treated him as older then than he is 
today. 

But Battistini, if he wavered and al- 
most bound himself to come, reverted 
to his earlier attitude. The manager 
was forced to let him withdraw from an 
agreement tentatively arrived at, and 
Battistini remained safe on dry land, 
far from the terrors of nausea at sea. 


Born Same Year as Bispham 


Several musical biographies agree in 
fixing the date of his birth as Nov. 27, 
1857, seven years later than Jean de 
Reszké three years later than Pol 
Plancon, and the same year as David 
Bispham. He was ten years the junior 
of Victor Maurel and nine years senior 
to Antonio Scotti. Caruso was five years 
ld when Battistini, then twenty-one, 
made his début in Rome. The two latter 























On the Left the Famous Italian Baritone Is Pictured as “Don Carlos” in “Ernani.” 


Mount. 
Nearing Three-Score Years and Ten 
sang together many times in Petrograd, 
Caruso as a young aspirant for worid 
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MATTIA BATTISTINI, THE VETERAN “KING OF BEL CANTO” 
aed 
At the Right, Above, He Is Seen on the Beach at Cannes; Below, on His Favorite 
The Inset Is a Recent Portrait, Showing Him as He Appears Today, 
was opera with Battistini, that ‘ 
was another. ae 


fame, Battistini as the established fa- 
vorite, the baritone variously described 
as “The King of Bel Canto’, “The 
Emperor of the Voice,” and “The Glory 
of Italy.” In his younger days, he was 
a contemporary of Gayarre and Del 
Puente, both of whom have been dead 
many years and who vanished from op- 
era before Caruso appeared. 

The opera in which Battistini began 
his public career forty-nine years ago in 
The Eternal City was Donizetti’s “La 
Favorita.” Donizetti’s yellowing scores 
continued to have an important place in 
his career, and it has been said of him 
that he often specified that he must be- 
gin an engagement with “Maria de 
Rohan”’—with him a_ favorite work, 
though otherwise one almost forgotten. 

Almost immediately after his début 
followed the engagement at Buenos 
Ayres, which seems to have been the 
cause of his refusal ever again to cross 
the Atlantic. Once safely back in his 
native Italy, Battistini vowed his deter- 
mination to stay on dry land, and Eng- 
lish managers are reported to have had 
some difficulty even in persuading him 
to cross the channel, though he has sung 
at Covent Garden and has triumphed 
there. 

Battistini’s first English appearance 
was in 1887. In 1893, he had Berlin at 
his feet, and as late as the early days uf 
1914, before the world war engulfed 
Europe, he was triumphing there again, 
both in opera and in concert. For many 
seasons he was a regular visitor to 
Petrograd and Moscow, and also sang in 
Warsaw. The Russians are said to have 
admired him beyond all other Italian 
singers. By way of returning the com- 
pliment, Battistini added to his réper- 
toire a number of Russian rdéles, singing 
them, however, in Italian. Spain and 
Portugal have heard him almost as much 
as his native Italy. In fact, of recent 
years, he has been heard elsewhere on 
the continent oftener than at Milan or 
Rome. The high fee he set for his ap- 
pearances made it difficult for even the 
foremost of the Italian opera houses to 
command his services. 

For a number of years the great 
baritone’s engagements have been largely 
in the way of special “guest” appear- 
ances. Typical of these were his en- 
gagements at the Paris Opéra in 1917 
and 1918, and at Monte Carlo and Bar- 
celona in the same years. It was said 
of the Paris Opéra that it had two 
classes of performances. Illustrative of 
the first class, the management gave 
“Rigoletto”; of the second. it gave 
“Rigoletto” with Battistini. There was 
opera, that was one thing; and there 


Voice of Tenor Quality 


There has been no end of controversy 
about the proper classification of Bat- 
tistini’s voice, much the same as has 
come up with regard to Caruso. In the 
one instance there have been those who 
insisted Caruso was singing tenor réles 
with a baritone voice; in the other, that 
Battistini was singing baritone parts 
with a tenor voice. De Luca, the Metro- 
politan Opera House baritone, who 
studied under the same master as 
Battistini, has been quoted as saying 
emphatically that Battistini is a bari- 
tone, not a tenor, although the quality 
of his voice, as Battistini employs it, 
Suggests a tenor. 

Astounding high notes played no small 
part in making Battistini famous. Much 
has been said of his brilliant high A 
natural, described as produced with the 
ease and power of a tenore robusto. As 
with other Italian baritones with tenor- 
like upper voices, the low tones are light. 
But although rugged, even brutal power 
has been attributed to the singer, many 
of his admirers seem to have been im- 
pressed more by an exquisite pianissimo, 
carried to the topmost note of his voice, 
than by the ring and volume of his full 
tone. 

The Battistini pianissimo is famous 
wherever production is discussed, and for 
many years it has been pointed to as an 
example of the true pianissimo (as dis- 
tinguished from the falsetto) retaining, 
even when scarcely louder than a whis- 
per, all the vitality and manliness of the 
full tone. Readers may remember the 
“Greatest Baritone” controversy which 
raged in the columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA a number of years ago. Ad- 
mirers of Battistini dwelt upon this 
pianissimo as something entirely beyond 
the art of the baritones then singing in 
this country. A curious trick that 
seems to have been characteristic of 
Battistini throughout his career, and 
which has been much commented upon, 
has been the injection of little pulses 
into these floating soft tones, when long 
sustained, showing how complete was 
his mastery of the breath. 


Began Soon After Plancon 


Another attribute of the voice that 
has been much discussed has been its 
remarkable flexibility. Coloratura pas- 
sages have no terrors for Battistini, big 
as his voice is. In this respect he has 
been likened to Plancon, memories of 
whose trill still linger at the Metropoli- 
tan. It is interesting to note that Bat- 











tistini’s début was made within a year 
after Plancon first appeared in opera 
Plancon retired twenty years ago. 
Battistini’s operatic répertoire has 
been very extensive, but he is most fam- 
ous as a singer of works of the old 
Italian school. It was in these that his 
prowess as a singer of bel canto was es- 
tablished. In concert, he has _ been 
spoken of as a master of songs of the 
classic Italian period. He has been very 
successful in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
and was Maurel’s greatest rival as the 
Don a generation ago. Jago has been 
one of his most impressive roles. “Rigu 
letto” and “Ernani” have been revived 
for him in the leading theaters of 
Europe. “Un Ballo in Maschera” was 
staged a year ago in Barcelona, for the 
sake of Battistini’s singing of “Eri Tu.” 
“Hamlet” and “Maria de Rohan” were 
revived at the Paris Opéra especially for 
him. His admirers insist that no other 
singer has sung the “Te Deum” and 
finale of the first act of “Tosca” as he 
sings it. Paris praised his Athanael in 
“Thais” two years ago, even though he 
sang it in Italian, while the remainder 
of the cast sang French. One of his suc- 
cessful Russian parts is the title réle in 
Tchaikovsky’s “Eugen Onegin.” He has 
sung Wolfram in Wagner's “Tannhdu- 
ser.” Although his concert programs 
have included songs in French, he seems 
to have sung all his opera roles, including 
the French. Russian and German parts, 
only in Italian. 


New Artists Engaged for 
Oakland Opera 


AKLAND, CAL., April 30.— 

Grand opera announcements 
for Oakland include the names of 
two new artists, Charlotte Ryan, 
soprano, and Norbert Adler, tenor. 
The season will begin early in May 
with a chorus of from eighty to 
100, and an orchestra of sixty. 
The general director is Antoine de 
Vally. The operas to be presented 
are “Tannhauser,” “Lak mé,” 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” “A Light 
from St. Agnes” and “Faust.” It 
is expected that Frank Harling will | 
come to direct his “Light from St. 
Agnes.” Service clubs and 
women’s clubs are sponsoring the 
season and serving as director’s 
aides. A. F. SEE. 
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Decrescendo Found in Manhattan’s Concert Rooms 





Number of Musical Events 
Continues to Decrease with 
Waning of Season—Leon 
Goldman Gives Final Re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall Which 
Passes to Other Uses After 
Fifteen Years of Activity— 
Glee Clubs Hold Customary 
Spring Sway 


HE number of musical 
events in New York 
again took a downward 
curve during the week, 
though there were still 
concerts of _ interest. 
Aeolian Hall, for fifteen years a cen- 
ter of recital activities in the Me- 
tropolis, was used for the last time 
by Leon Goldman, violinist, on Fri- 
day night. Alfredo San Malo won fur- 
ther honors in a second appearance 
in Carnegie Hall and the Beethoven 
Orchestra was heard in a second 


concert. Glee clubs from Columbia, 
Barnard, Fordham and the New York 
University were heard, as well as the 
organization known as the University 
Glee Club, the members of which are 
all alumni from American temples of 
learning. 





American Orchestral Society 


The American Orchestral Society, 
Chalmers Clifton, conductor, gave its 
closing concert of the season in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of April 25, with 
Frank Sheridan, pianist, as soloist. Mr. 
Clifton began his program with the 
Overture to Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” 
after which he played Loeffler’s “Memo- 
ries of My Childhood” which he had 
given at the concert of All-American 
works on April 22. The closing number 
was the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto 
with Mr. Sheridan at the piano. 

Mr. Clifton’s forces improve steadily 
in spite of the fact that the very nature 
of the organization compels a yearly 
change in the personnel. The tone 
throughout the concert was excellent 
and there were very few of those slips 
toward which one has to show indulgence 
as a rule in bodies composed, for the 
most part, of inexperienced players. The 
“Freischiitz” Overture was particularly 
well given though some of the climaxes 
might have had a trifle more of power. 
The Loeffler number was played with 
taste. Mr. Sheridan, whose work is well 
known to New York concert audiences, 
gave a good account of himself in the 
Tchaikovsky and the orchestral accom- 
paniment was creditably played. 

é. A. HB. 


Choral Art from Philadelphia 


Sixty-two professional singers known 
as the Choral Art Society of Philadel- 
phia appeared, under Dr. H. Alexander 
Matthews, in a most enjoyable Aeolian 
tall concert on the evening of April 25. 
The body, at the outset of its entertain- 
nent, proved an altogether remarkable 
nedium for the making of music. The 
voices of the men and women in this or- 
ganization are of great richness and 
charm, their training has brought im- 
pressive results in a cappella, and the 


musical significance of what they sing is 
impressive. There were nuances, subtle 
bits of shading, which carried ex- 
traordinary beauty for their pure sound, 
there were pianissimi which murmured 
and climaxes which were sonorous and 
thrilling. 

Bach’s motet, “Come, Jesu, Come,” 
was possibly the most taxing and preten- 
tious music which was given utterance. 
In its performance the Philadelphia 
singers did much that was movingly 
striking; its pathos and tenderness were 
not overlooked in the constant weaving 
of polyphonic patterns. One of the most 
effective of the evening’s productions 
was a “Cycle of the Sea” in eight parts 
by Gerrard Williams, a work written 
with great skill and no little inspiration 
and one to which its performers, one be- 
lieves, did full justice. “Glory Be to 
God” by Rachmaninoff, “The Train” by 
Stanford, the “Echo Song” of Di Lasso, 
“At Father’s Door,” arranged by Mous- 
sorgsky and Lotti’s “Crucifixus” were 
further examples of the Choral Art So- 
ciety’s most excellent and discriminating 
singing. w. &. 


The Elkins-Payne Singers 


The Elkins-Payne Singers, a Negro or- 
ganization under the leadership of Wil- 
liam C. Elkins, gave beautiful perform- 
ances of Spirituals which were largely 
unfamiliar in a Town Hall concert on 
the evening of April 25. Assisting ar- 
tists were Dr. Melville Charlton, organ- 
ist, and Sonoma C. Talley, pianist. These 
singers formerly were a part of the 
Fisk Jubilee organization, it is said. 
Their delivery has a remarkable entranc- 
ing quality of improvisation, which 
makes it ideal for Spiritual singing. The 
rhythms, the little bits of impulsive 
syncopation which arise out of nowhere 
and yet fit in so perfectly while each 
goes his own way create effects of mar- 
velous color and mellowness. The heart- 
felt account which these artists gave of 
“Lord, I Want to Be a Christian in My 
Heart” will remain long as a treasure 
of memory. A. B. H. 


San Malo’s Second 


Alfredo San Malo, the violinist frem 
Panama who made a good impression 
in his New York début some time pre- 
viously, and who has since been heard in 
other American musical centers, re- 
turned to give another recital in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of April 25. 

Mr. San Malo is a refreshing phe- 
nomenon in a season of many fiddlers, 
as he possesses without doubt a certain 
dower of personality. There were re- 
vealed again a degree of poise and a 
communicative warmth of temperament 
which are all too rare. Technically, the 
violinist presents some _ variability. 
Though he performs some very impres- 
sive virtuoso feats, it is rather by the 
sensuous warmth of his tone and the 
genial quality of his playing that he 
wins auditors. The audience last week 
was a large one, though apparently in 
some part different from the usual con- 
cert-going throng. 

The program could be classified as 
more or less “popular.” The possible 
exceptions were the opening Sonata by 
Eccles-Salmon, given with a winning 
sweetness and breadth of tone, and a 
Bach Sonata for violin alone. Easy 
fluency and some whirlwind performance 
in higher positions were characteristics 
of the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole”’ and 
shorter works by Beethoven, De Falla- 
Kochanski, Debussy-Hartmann, Milhaud- 
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Lévy and Sarasate. The applause was 

very generous throughout the evening. 

Walter Golde was finely helpful at the 

piano. A number of anata eg — 
_ & A 


Sittig Trio Pleases 


An “intimate musicale,” which was 
true to title, was given by the Sittig 
Trio, in the Steinway Salon on the after- 
noon of April 26 before an audience 
which took obvious delight in what it 
heard. The program consisted of two 
works for trio combination, placed at 
the beginning and the end of the list, 
two groups featuring the violinist as so- 
loist, and one which argued the merits 
of the ‘cellist. As an ensemble in a 
“Sonata a Trois” by Loeillet and the 
four “Fantasiestiicke” of Schumann’s 
Op. 88, Margaret, Edgar H., and Fred- 
erick V. Sitting, played with an unusual 
musical sense, which was _ intelligent, 
nicely balanced and amply expressive. 
Margaret Sitting brought clarity and 
easy animation to the Violin Concerto 
in A Minor of Vivaldi and a group which 
included the F Major Romance of Bee- 
thoven, Kreisler’s transcription of the 
same composer’s Rondino, and the second 
Hungarian Dance of Brahms-Joachim. 
Edgar Sittig’s warm tone, technical 
polish and unfailing taste were brought 
to bear on the familiar Symphonic 
Variations of Boellmann. Frederick Sit- 
tig’s disposal of piano parts was all that 
could have been desired. A. B. Oi. 


Columbia-Barnard 


The Glee Club of Columbia University, 
the Glee Club of Barnard College and 
the combined Glee Clubs of both these 
organizations gave a concert Tuesday 
evening, April 26, in Town Hall. Theirs 
was a creditable exhibition of choral 
singing. It began with the men singing 
their Alma Mater, the seventeenth cen- 
tury “Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones” 
and Handel’s “Hallelujah Amen.” The 
young women came into the picture then 
to join in Alcock’s arrangement of the 
“Medieval Plainsong.” Theirs was the 
next group, with Elgar’s “Snow” and 
“Sullivan’s “Orpheus with His Lute.” 
Solos followed by Foreman R. Slack, 
baritone, and David A. Barnett, pianist. 
The men alone sang numbers by Dvorak, 
MacDowell, Bantock, Forsyth and a 
group of rousing, miscellaneous college 
songs. The Barnard Club gave an addi- 
tional group by Forsyth and the com- 
bined organizations sang two settings of 
a Bach chorale and “Stand Columbia.” 
The concert was given under the 
guidance of Walter Henry Hall who, 
with a practiced hand attained effects 
notable for their unity. clarity and spon- 
taneity. William MacDonald, a student, 
led the college songs. A large delegation 
of relatives and friends gave generously 
of their approval. M. F. 


L. Camilieri, Inc. 


The People’s Chorus of New York, 
under the leadership of L. Camilieri, 
gave what was called a Spring Song 
Festival to celebrate the eleventh season 
of its existence, Tuesday evening, April 


26, in Carnegie Hall. The People’s Cho- 
rus has long ceased to require identifi- 
cation. It is an exceedingly capable 
band of singers, amateurs, all of them, 
who have an almost boundless enthusi- 
asm for everything they undertake. The 
desire to sing is their own but their en- 
thusiasm and the general excellence of 
their results is in large measure due to 
their exuberant leader, Lorenzo Camil- 
ieri, the musician who plotted the or- 
ganization’s destinies more than a dec- 
ade ago. 

The singers, some 240 of whom are 
women, presented a program that in- 
cluded numbers by Bach, Handel, Gou- 
nod, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Bartholo- 


mew, Mendelssohn, Elgar, Nevin and 
MacDowell. Marie Edelle, soprano, was 


soloist, singing “Ritorna Vincitor” from 
“Aida,” Landon Ronald’s “Prelude” and 
S. Huntington Woodman’s “Birthday.” 
Vincenza de Leo, a member of the Cho- 
rus, sang the solo part in Mendelssohn’s 
“Ave Maria.” Mr. Camilieri made an 
informal address in which he stressed 
the purpose of his organization and the 
program ended with the chorus and the 
— joining in May Brahe’s “Speed- 
well. 


ae 


Battente and Associates 


Edoardo Battente, tenor, assisted by 
Adriana Bandini, pianist; Mabel Ash, 
soprano, and Inez Lauritano, violinist, 
with Josef Adler and Isabel Sprigg at 
the piano, was heard in concert on the 
evening of April 27, in the Town Hall. 

Mr. Battente began the program with 
“M’Appari” from “Martha” following 
which Miss Lauritano played pieces by 
Simon, Burleigh and Mozart. Then Mr. 
Battente sang a song-group by Debussy, 
Calleja and Rachmaninoff. Miss Ban- 
dini’s first number was a Polonaise by 
Liszt. The artists appeared successive- 
ly through a _ program containing 
twenty-six numbers. 

Mr. Battente’s voice is one of melli- 
fluous quality and he sang in a musi- 
cianly manner, being equally successful 
in his arias and in his song-groups, as 
was evident from much applause from 
the audience. Miss Ash displayed a 
good if somewhat cloudy soprano voice 
and her numbers were delivered with 
authority. Miss Bandini’s technic was 
better than her tone-quality, the latter 
having a tendency to hardness and she 
was not invariably careful with her 
pedaling. Her scales and passage work 
were particularly good. Miss Lauritano 
demonstrated good command of her in- 
strument and her playing had _ indi- 
viduality. J. A. H. 


Armenaki-D’ Amico Concert 


Giulietta Armenaki, coloratura  so- 
prano, and Nicola D’Amico, tenor, were 
heard in a joint-recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of April 27. Gennaro 
M. Curci played the accompaniments 
and Pablo Colon assisted with a flute 
obbligato in the “Lucia”? Mad Scene. The 
concert was under the auspices of 
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SEASON 1927-- JUNE 25th to SEPTEMBER 5th Inclusive 


RAVINIA OPERA and CONCERTS 


The Opera House in the Woods 
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Another season of Ravinia Opera and 
Concerts—the sixteenth of that series which 
has served to turn the eyes of the entire 
music world to this sylvan temple of art— 
rapidly approaches. The same care and 
study which have made past seasons ma- 
terialize so successfully have been lavished, 
not only upon the presentation of a broad 
and comprehensive repertoire, but also upon 
the minutiae of detail which must be con- 
sidered in laying the groundwork for such 
an auspicious occasion as each new season 
has come to be. Again the stars of the 
operatic firmament who have been engaged 
are, in the main, those who have won 
world-wide acclaim and who will project 
principally those roles in which they 
achieved greatest fame. And as a founda- 
tion for these stellar artists that justly 
celebrated organization, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will add another season 
to its consecutive record extending back to 
Ravinia’s inception. 

The furtherance of an appreciation of the 
greatest of the art forms 
—the fostering of that 
art during a season when 
musical activity is gen- 
erally at a standstill— 
the bringing of grand 
opera within reach of 
the masses—these are 
only a few of the prin- 
ciples upon which Ra- 
vinia is  built—which 
have inspired its contin- 
uance season _ after 
season—and which ex- 
emplify the idealism that 
is MRavinia’s guiding 
spirit. There is a deter- 
mined aim underlying 
the success of Ravinia 
upon which stress has 
been placed so insistent- 
ly, that it has rightly 


FLORENCE MACBETH 





* 


Tina Paco 
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become the slogan of the institution. It is 
that every Ravinia season must be greater 
than the preceding one. Year by year the 
ambition implied in this slogan has been 
realized, and as one glances over the roster 
of artists depicted on this page and con- 
templates the plans which have been made, 
there is every reason to know that the 1927 
Ravinia season will mark another step in 
advance for this unique shrine of music af- 
fectionately acclaimed as the Opera House 
in the Woods. 


As long as Ravinia continues to make its 
contribution to the cause of fine music; as 
long as it does its part in spreading the 
gospel of culture; as long as it helps men 
and women by the creation of loftier aims 
and thoughts to overcome the sordid and 
the commonplace, it will be fulfilling the 
mission which brought it into being more 
than a decade and a half ago. The belief 
that it is accomplishing this mission has 
made the task involved well worth while. 


This belief has been 
engendered by loyal co- 
operation and apprecia- 
tion on the part of the 
many in ever increasing 
numbers. If, during the 
Season of 1927 Ravinia 
again proves to be the 
Mecca for those whose 
greatest delight is the 
best in music; if it at- 
tracts those meophytes 
who are realizing these 
delights for the first 
time; if, in short, it 
again upholds by accom- 
plishment and achieve- 
ment the reason of its 
being, then it will not 
have been maintained 
fifteen seasons in vain. 


—LOUIS ECKSTEIN 
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PITTSBURGH GREETS 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB 


Shapiro Quartet and Roland 
Hayes Appear in Fine 
Concerts 
By Wm. E. Benswanger 


+ PITTSBURGH, April 30.—The Harvard 
Glee Club gave a delightful concert in 
Carnegie Music Hall on April 21. Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison conducted in his 
usual efficient manner, and_ elicited 
hearty approbation. The program was 
varied and was of consistently high 
taste. This concert was under the man- 
agement of Edith Taylor Thomson. 


Roland Hayes, tenor, was presented in 
recital in Carnegie Music Hall on April 
20 by May Beegie. Mr. Hayes sang ex- 
ceedingly well, and pleased a large au- 
dience. 

The Max Shapiro Quartet, consisting 
of Max Shapiro, Herbert Lomask, Mil- 
ton Lomask and George Curry, gave a 
concert in Carnegie Lecture Hall on 
April 25. Opening the program with a 
Tchaikovsky quartet, the players pro- 
ceeded to works of Moussorgsky, Boro- 
din, McEwen, and Mendelssohn. The 
final number was Schumann’s E Flat 
Quintet, in which the quartet had the 
co-operation of Otherlia Averman Vogel, 
pianist. All the artists performed 
admirably, and a discriminating audi- 
ence showered generous applause upon 
them. An encore played by the quartet 
was the work of Fidelis Zitterbart, who 
lived in this city. 

The Musicians Club held its April 
meeting in the Concordia Club. The eve- 
ning, for a change, was given over to a 
light program. 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave a 
program in Memorial Hall on April 26. 
The list consisted entirely of works by 
American composers. 

A concert for the benefit of the Lima, 
Peru, high school was given in Carnegie 
Music Hall on April 26. The program 
was presented by Mabel King, contralto, 
who was assisted by Charles Riley, vio- 
linist, and Earl Mitchell, pianist. 


LIKE MACDOWELL MUSIC 





Milwaukee Musicians Show Special In- 
terest in Visit of Composer’s 
Widow 
MILWAUKEE, April 30.—So impressed 
was the musical colony of Milwaukee 
recently with the lectures and piano 
playing of Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
that she was brought back here only two 
weeks later to give a more intimate re- 
cital in the home of Mrs. Uno Nyman. 
This special class musicale was arranged 

for a group of thirty. 

Piano compositions by MacDowell 
were performed by Eileen Steller-Stro- 
esser, Wanda Frank Kuehlhorn and 
Marjorie Dorn. Songs were sung by 
Lorna Hooper-Warfield and Ruby de 
Forest-Paine, with Mrs. Stroesser ac- 


companying. 
An interesting discussion followed. 
Mrs. MacDowell responded generously 


to calls for piano numbers, which were 
many and varied. Her playing was char- 
acterized by warmth, vigor, and a strong 
rhythmic sense. 

An informal tea and reception fol- 
lowed. The event was arranged and 
sponsored by Isabelle Hinsdale, Addie 
Seldon Gay and Mrs. Uno Nyman. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 


Early Morning “Messiah” 
Attracts in Wichita 


ICHITA, KAN., April 30.— 
A performance of “Messiah,” 
given in St. Paul’s’' Lutheran 
Church at six o’clock on Easter 
morning, attracted over 1000 per- 
sons. Other Good Friday and Eas- 
_ ter special programs included a 
= performance of Stainer’s ‘The 
Crucifixion” in the Central Chris- 
tian Church, with Roy Campbell as 
musical director. Gaul’s “Holy 
City” was sung on Tuesday and 
Wednesday nights at the Cathed- 
ral High School, with Vito G. Pe- 
trone as director, and Mrs. Milford 
Wedel as pianist. ar 4 
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Larger Opera House Is Urged 
for Baltimore 


ALTIMORE, April 30.—As an 

outcome of the recent appear- 
ances of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in the Lyric, S. Davies 
Warfield, who was largely respon- 
sible for bringing the organization 
back after an absence of fifteen 
years, has urged public interest in 
plans for securing a larger opera 
house. The managing direction of 
the Lyric, Dr. Hugh Young and 
= Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, with Frederick 
- P. Stieff, J. Albert Hutzler and 
Frederick R. Huber, have started 
public discussion of this subject. 
Meanwhile, the local press is giv- 
ing encouragement to the plan and 
it appears as if the movement may 
lead to an incorporated organiza- 
tion which will build a suitable au- 
ditorium for large operatic and — 
other musical productions. : 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 


BALTIMORE ENJOYS — 
LOCAL COMPOSITIONS 


Orchestra Presents Works of 
Significance at Sea- 
son’s Close 


By Franz B. Bornschein 

BALTIMORE, April 30.—The closing 
concert of the Baltimore Symphony was 
given on April 24 in the Lyric before 
a very large audience. 

An “all Baltimore” program added 
special significance to this final event of 
the municipal series. Edmund Ham- 
merbacher, a local composer, was given 
his second hearing of an _ interesting 
overture played from manuscript. It is 
called “Phantom Knight,” and as a 
piece of program writing makes a 
straightforward appeal which was easily 
comprehended. 

Gustav Strube, the orchestra’s con- 
ductor, was represented by his manu- 
script “Symphonic Fantasy,” a work 
that gained first prize in the competi- 
tion at the Philadelphia Sesquicenten- 
nial. The composer conducted his work 
with skill, and this, its first public per- 
formance, demonstrated Mr. Strube’s 
craftsmanship and thorough  under- 
standing of modern harmonic structure. 

Another prize piece, of several dec- 
ades ago, the work of David Melamet, 
was a festival cantata, “Columbus.” 
This, too, added to the local glamor of 
the evening. Emily Diver Evans, Anne 
Baugher Marks, Albert Newcomb and 
William Horn were soloists in the can- 
tata, assisting the large male chorus 
under the direction of the composer. 

Interest was keen in the appearance 
of Herber Sokolove, violinist, a youth 
who gained first honors in the local mu- 
nicipal competition for furthering musi- 
cal talent. This public performance, 
given under the municipal auspices, be- 
stowed upon young Sokolove a distinc- 
tion which he seemed entitled to hold 
for his playing of Bruch’s G Minor Con- 
certo. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone, with Su- 
zanne Keener, soprano, gave a joint re- 
cital in the Lyric on Monday evening, 
April 25. Mr. Bonelli has in the past 
established himself as a favorite whose 














appearances in recital and opera al- 
ways arouse interest. This concert 
added to his artistic record. The audi- 


ence thoroughly enjoyed his interpreta- 
tions, which covered a wide range of ex- 
pression. Miss Keener pleased the au- 
dience with her vivacity and individual 
expression. Gordon Hampson was the 
accompanist. The concert was under 
the local management of William Al- 
baugh. 

Roman Steiner, conductor of the 
Knights of Columbus Choir, has every 
reason to feel that this choral organi- 
zation is growing in artistic stature. 
judging by the reception given to the 
program recently sung at the Alcazar. 
Compositions of a devotional character 
were presented with due reverence, and 
the lighter numbers and secular ex- 
amples afforded clear contrast. David 
Melamet, a local composer, was given 
representation with his “In Memoriam.” 
Margaret E. Kern, Caroline Ruerper, 
Louis Cremona and Hubert Sturm were 
the vocal soloists. Celia Bonawits Kane, 
of Philadelphia, was the violinist. Ag- 
nes Zimmish supplied the accompani- 
ments. 


MILWAUKEE ENJOYS 
“MOUNT OF OLIVES” 


Notable Week Includes Choral 
Programs and List by 
Lhevinne 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, April 30. — Audiences 
totalling nearly 10,000 have attended 
leading concerts given here in the last 
week. There has been a large number 
of spring concerts and recitals. The 
local clubs are beginning to display the 
effects of a winter of arduous rehears- 
ing. 

Last Saturday night at the Audito- 
rium more than 2000 heard the Dayton 
Westminster Choir in its first visit here. 
On Monday a large audience heard the 
A Cappella Chorus give its spring Bee- 
thoven program. On Tuesday night 
Josef Lhevinne played before a crowd 


which filled the Normal School Audito- 
rium. On the same night the Milwaukee 
Miannerchor sang in the Pabst Theater 
before a highly enthusiastic audience. 
Milwaukeeans were greatly impressed 
by the beautiful work of the Dayton 
Choir of some fifty singers, under John 





Finley Williamson. ‘lhere have been 
other fine choruses which made visits 


here from various countries, but admi- 
rable tone quality was shown by these 
voices, which possessed exceptional rich- 
ness and sustaining power. 

Mr. Williamson has contrived to work 
wonders with his material. He easily 
gets perfection of pitch, fine details of 
shading and impressive volume of tone. 
Balance of the various parts, skill in 
laying emphasis where the composition 
demands, clarity of phrasing and clear- 
cut diction—all were achieved. 

Classics of Lotti, Palestrina and Bach 
had their complexities resolved with the 
utmost ease. Then came numbers by 
Samuel Gaines, Clarence Dickinson, 
Christiansen and many others, each car- 
rying some phase of choral beauty. En- 
cores were exceedingly numerous. An 
unnamed solo soprano, with a voice of 
remarkable richness and beauty, was 
heard with the choir. 

The biggest Beethoven event of the 
season was the performance of his works 
by the A Cappella Chorus under the 
adroit hand of William Boeppler. The 
chorus delivered some notable Beethoven 
works, among them the “Hymn of Ado- 
ration,” the “Vesper Hymn” and the 
Minuet in G, arranged for women’s 
voices. The big work of the evening was 
the seldom heard oratorio, “Christ on 
the Mount of Olives,” which gives the 
chorus only a few great opportunities 
for inspirational music. The soloists 
were Olive June Lacey, soprano; LeRoy 
Hamp, tenor; Louis B. Goodrich, bari- 
tone, and Miss Ethel Silver, pianist. 

The Milwaukee Minnerchor gave a 
good account of itself, under the direc- 
tion of Albert S. Kramer, in a number 
of well-chosen German songs. Much 
careful work had been devoted to the 
chorus and this was shown in the re- 
sults. William Rogerson, tenor, did some 
stimulating work in German lieder and 
old Irish songs. 

Josef Lhevinne played a big program 
at the normal school, composed of works 
by Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Rach- 
maninoff, Czerny and Balakireff. With 
magnificent power and virility, he en- 
dowed his playing with rugged and 
straightforward qualities of strength, as 
well as displaying many moments of 
subtle and reflective playing. Such an 
impression was made by his artistry 
that he was kept at the keyboard for 
nearly three hours before his admirers 
would disperse. 


Seamen’s Fund Aided by Concert of 
Gadski and Gabrilowitsch 

A concert on board the liner New York 
was given for the Seamen’s Fund re- 
cently by Johanna Gadski, soprano, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist and conduc- 
tor of the Detroit Symphony. Mme. 
Gadski sang Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms and Reger numbers; Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch played Chopin numbers and 
some of his own compositions. 
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Two Opera Series Announced 
in St. Louis 


T. LOUIS, April 30.—Guy Gol- 

terman announces two sum- 
mer seasons for St. Louis instead 
of one, as in previous years. Be- 
ginning Monday evening, May 30, 
in the Garden Theater, St. Louis’ 
newest open-air auditorium, a 
week will be devoted to presenta- 
tions of “Madama Butterfly,” and 
to scenes from “Pagliacci,” “La 
Forza del Destino,” “Tannhiuser” 
“Tl Trovatore,” “Aida” and “An- 
drea Chenier.” It is believed this 
will be the first time “Madama 
Butterfly” has ever been given out 
of doors. Among the singers will 


be a number of Metropolitan 
Opera stars of the younger gen- 
eration, Elda Vettori, Marion 


Telva and Phradie Wells—all na- 
tive Missourians. Following this 
brief series in the early summer, 
Mr. Golterman plans a trip to Eu- 
rope, returning in time to take 
over the Municipal Open Air 

> Theater for the week preceding 

* Labor Day. A revival of a stand- 

> ard work will then be given with 
an orchestra of 100, a chorus of 
200, and a ballet of fifty. 
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NASHVILLE ACCORDS 
MACPHERSON OVATION 


Young Metropolitan Bass 
Féted in Homecoming— 
Symphony Heard 


By Mrs. J. A. Wands 

NASHVILLE, April 30.—Presented with 
a silver key to the city by Mayor Hilary 
Howse upon his return, Joseph Mac- 
pherson, the young bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera, sang in a home-coming 
concert before an audience of about 5000 
in Hyman Auditorium on the evening of 
April 22. Among the notable auditors 
was Governor Austin Peay of Tennessee 
and Mayor Howse. 

The Nashville artist received his en- 
tire training from Gaetano de Luca of 
Ward-Belmont College here, and made 
his début in “Aida” last January in the 
New York opera house. He received an 
ovation when he appeared on the stage, 
the great audience rising to do him 
honor. After.each song there was pro- 
longed and yoeiferous applause. Mr. 
Macpherson’s §« voice, a_ bass-baritone, 
rich, full and vibrant, was employed 
with fine artistry. His varied program 
included an aria from Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda”; an aria from “Amadia” by 
Lully; an English group by Barton, 
Guion, and Fisher; “The Song of the 
Volga Boatmen; an aria from Verdi’s 
“Simon Boccanegra”; the arias “Calf of 
Gold” from “Faust,” and works by Fish- 
er, DeKoven and Squires, Mr. Macpherson 
was compelled to give a number of en- 
cores. Wilfred Pelletier, one of the as- 
sistant conductors at the Metropolitan, 
came from New York. to play as a 
splendid accompanist. 

The concert was_sponsored by the mu- 
sic department: of Gentennial Club, Mrs. 
T. Graham Hall, chairman. 

The Nashville Symphony gave its 
final concert of the season at the Memo- 
rial Auditorium on a recent Sunday 
afternoon. This was the fifth program 
of the winter. F. Arthur Henkel con- 
ducted a program including the Over- 
ture to Verdi’s “Forza del Destino,” the 
“Peer Gynt” Suite of Grieg: the Prelude 
and Siciliana from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” with the tenor aria sung offstage 
by James Melton to the harp accompani- 
ment of Mrs. R. E. Baber; Lieurance’s 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” played 
by Kenneth Rose and John Parmelee. 

The chief number of the afternoon 
was Vieuxtemps’ Concerto No. 4, played 
by Claire Harper, a young resident vio- 
linist. Miss Harper, a pupil of Mr. 
Rose, director of the violin department 
of Ward-Belmont College, proved her- 
self an exquisite performer, and one 
whose work promises to develop into im- 
portant scope. Her piano accompani- 
ments were played by Hazel Coate Rose. 
As encore, the violinist gave Kreisler’s 
“Tambourin Chinois.” 

The officers of the Symphony ad 
dressed the audience in the intermission, 
urging subscriptions to be made for 
next season, as, they stated, there is a 
considerable deficit in the orchestra’s 
funds. - 
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Summer Session Music Course 


For 


Piano Teachers and Advanced Students 
June 17 to July 29, 1927 


geen HIE PROGRESSIVE SERIES TEACHERS COLLEGE specializes in professional 


#44 training for teachers and advanced students of the piano. The 1927 Summer Session 
is its fifth Annual Summer School. 





Last summer, teachers and students from twenty-eight states enrolled for the Summer 
Normal Course. 


ee 


Arrangements were perfected with Washington University (St. Louis) last year, to conduct 
the course at the University. The same arrangement will be in force this summer. The 
entire facilities of the University, including dormitories, will be available to music students. 
Summer School credits will be granted by Washington University for the successful 
completion of the course. 


The Art Publication Society has provided scholarships (covering the total cost of tuition 
and registration) to all Associate Members of the Society who desire to attend. Naturally, 
the registration will be limited to the number that can be successfully taught and given an 
adequate amount of personal attention. 





Interpreting the large attendances at previous Normals as an 
indication of their high educational-value, and in appreciation of 
this confidence, the College has made a noteworthy addition to its 
regular teaching staff. 


Mr. Gottfried Galston, Master Pianist of Berlin, Germany, 
has become a member of the College faculty, and will begin his 
American teaching activities at the coming session. Mr. Galston 
has successfully concertized throughout Europe; appeared as soloist 
with the Symphony Orchestras of Paris, London, Berlin, and New 
York, and completed a successful tour of the United States (1912- 
1913). 


A folder outlining Mr. Galston’s professional activities in 
greater detail will be sent upon request. 











Decide NOW to attend this Summer Normal. Owing to belated applications, many 
teachers have been disappointed in the past. It therefore is urgent that you decide at once. 


Send your application TODAY! 









The Progressive Series Teachers College 


A Training School/for Teachers of the Piano 
and of School Music for the Grades 


4521-29 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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UNIVERSITY MUSIC 
IS BERKELEY EVENT 


Student Writes Score for 
Pageant in Outdoor 
Theater 


By A. F. See 


BERKELEY, CAL., April 30.—Music at 
the University has claimed attention 
these closing days of the season. A 
recent event of importance was the an- 
nual Partheneia pageant of music and 
drama, enacted in an outdoor theater. 
Each year this play holds interest in 
that it is entirely written, acted and 
staged by the young women of the Uni- 
versity. Beatrice Colton wrote the music 
for this year’s production, which was 
called “The Wings of Ranana.” While 
the composer used many themes of 
Indian derivation, she was quite success- 
ful in her original work, the emotional 
and dramatic elements being’ well 
handled. 

At almost the same time, the students 
were celebrating the silver jubilee of 
the Greek Theater gift. Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s translation of “The Trojan 
Women” was given, with a small or- 
chestra conducted by Leonard McWhood 
of the music department. Guests of 
honor included California’s Governor and 
William Randolph Hearst, donor of the 
Greek Theater, together with other 
persons of eminence. 

The California Music League, Modest 
Allo, conductor, ended its current season 
with an ambitious program in Harmon 
Gymnasium. César Franck’s Symphony 
was given a deft reading, and proved 
an outstanding bit of work. Berlioz’ 
“Roman Carnival” and  Chabrier’s 
“Espana” were vividly played. Law- 
rence Strauss sang the tenor part in 
Chausson’s “Poéme de l’Amour et de la 
Mer” with authority and style, and was 
recalled many times. Preliminary lec- 
tures, given by E. G. Stricklen with illus- 
trations from the thematic material, 





have added much to the appreciation and 
the success of the season’s concerts. 

The Berkeley League of American Pen 
Women presented Mary Carr Moore in 
a recital of original compositions at the 
Berkeley Piano Club. Excerpts from 
her grand opera “Narcissa” were given 
by Florence MacEachron and Harold 
Spaulding, who were principals when the 
opera was given at the diamond jubilee 
celebration in San Francisco. Their 
work was of uniform interest and skill. 
Soli were sang acceptably by Mrs. 
Charles Ayres and Grace Minty. Nellie 
Bennett gave a subtle performance of 
the Barcarolle for piano. Orley See 
played a group of violin numbers with 
singing tone and crisp technic. Quintet 
excerpts from _ incidental music _ to 
Browning’s “Saul” were interpreted by 
Orley See and Arthur Kent, violinists; 
Walter Hawkinson, violo player, and Dr. 
Arthur Weiss, ’cellist, with Mrs. Moore 
at the piano. 

The Etude Club listed for April 
a “children’s day program” and 
a guest program for a large literary 
club. The latter contained voice, piano 
and violin soli and several numbers from 
the club choral. 


Rockford Club Gives Song Cycle 


RockForD, ILu., April 30.—Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s song cycle “The 
Morning of the Year” was presented in 
an effective and artistic program before 
the Rockford Mendelssohn Club. With 
a quartet and dancers interpreting the 
various numbers, and with excellent 
lighting effects and appropriate setting, 
the production proved one of the club’s 
most enjoyable programs. Mrs. Fred 
Moffat directed the performance and 
played the piano. Soloists who sang 
capably were Mrs. Charles Reitsch, so- 
prano; Mrs. Thomas Ross, contralto; 
B. Fred Wise, tenor, and Sumner Miller, 
bass. Preceding the cycle, a beautiful 
list of chamber music was presented by 
Raymond DeLong, violinist; Dorothea 
Vogel, pianist; Lola Remick, harpist, 
and Joseph Copeland, cellist and 
director. W. W. W. 


All the material in MusicaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


CELEBRATED GUESTS 
APPEAR IN OAKLAND 


Elschuco Trio, Hackett and 
Grainger Give Notable 
Programs 
By A. F. See 


April 30.—The El- 


schuco Trio was presented in a charm- 
mg recital in Civic Auditorium. Perfect 
ensemble, delicacy and verve character- 
ized the playing of this group. The 
opening piece was Brahms’ B Major 
Trio. Loeillet’s B Minor Sonata for the 
three instruments followed. The best 
work of the evening was done in the last 
number, Tchaikovsky’s A Minor Trio, in 
which the depths of emotion were 
plumbed. This concert was the ninth in 
the Elwyn Bureau series. 

The last attraction offered by the 
Elwyn Bureau this season was Charles 
Hackett, who gave a gala tenor recital. 
Songs of Handel, Beethoven, Duparc, 
Chausson, Liszt, Quilter and Besley, and 
Mozart’s aria “Il Mio Tesoro,” made up 
a varied and dignified program which 
was ably sung. Charles Lurvey served as 
accompanist and soloist, giving a group 
of Chopin, Debussy and Kreisler pieces 
This event was an outstanding concert, 
and was thoroughly appreciated by a 
large audience. 

Percy Grainger’s piano recital closed 
the Seckles-Oppenheimer concert series 
on April 21. Mr. Grainger added to the 
interest of his program by explanatory 
remarks, giving his hearers a better in- 
sight into the modern numbers. Espe- 
cially was this true of Debussy’s “Pa- 
godes” and Ravel’s “Le Gibet,” played 
with deep insight and atmospheric feel- 
ing. Schumann’s G Minor Sonata, and 
the Bach-Liszt Fantasia and Fugue in 
G Minor were played with clarity and 
precision. The last group contained 
Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and Balakireff’s 
“Tslamey.” For numerous encores, Mr. 
Grainger gave his own favorite tran- 
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Redlands University to Hold 


Zanja Fiesta 


Sig gee CAL., April 30.— 
The annual Zanja Fiesta of 
the University of Redlands will be 
held on June 6. Cadman’s operetta, 
“Lelawala,” has been chosen, and 
the banks of the Zanja will make 
a charming outdoor setting for the 
Indian legend. Prof. Olds is di- 
recting the production. The night 
of the Fiesta, Mr. Cadman will be 
the guest of the students. 

L. 











F. J. 
scriptions. He was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

A concert was recently given by the 


Wednesday Morning Choral as a memo- 
rial to the late Paul Steindorff, many 
years the club’s director. Wallace Sabin 
has been selected as the new director. 


Berkeley Teachers Elect Officers 


BERKELEY, CAL., April 30.—A _ recent 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation presented a group of younger 
members who have lately returned from 
study abroad. Zalia Vaissade, soprano, 
with Esther and Grace Hijelte, and 
Carrie Emerich, pianists, gave a pro- 
gram of charm and much merit. Officers 
elected for the current season are: 
President, Edna C. Ford; vice-president, 
Lena Carrol Nicholson; treasurer, Clara 
Freuler; financial secretary, Winifred 
Forbes; corresponding secretary, Gladys 
McDonald; directors, Josephine Wilson- 
Jones; Mabel Hill Redfield; Arthur Con- 
radi; Edgar Thorpe. A. F. &. 





American Contralto Heard in Paris 

Paris, April 25.—Beatrice MacCue, 
American contralto, sang at a Sunday 
evening concert of the Students’ Atelier 


Reunion. She was accompanied on the 
piano by Rock Ferris. Miss MacCue 
received her musical training in the 


United States. 
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“Mr. Fenyves is doubtless an excellent player. 


“The Baldwin piano is a glorious master-piece. 
marvelous tone-kaleidoscope. 





FENYVES 


Hungarian Pianist 
Chicago Recital, Playhouse, April 10th 


“FENYVES ACCLAIMED IN RECITAL.—Gabriel Fen yves, pianist, made his Chicago debut in the Playhouse with 
every token of a pleasant success. He is equipped with a facile technic, a suave and refined tone, and admirable sense of 
style, and a fine understanding of acoustic effect."—GLENN DILLARD GUNN, Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


”__KARLETON HACKETT, Chicago Post. 


“Tt was a program of genuine interest. Fenyves’ playing was distinguished by clean, firm tone, good rhythmic sense, and 
facile technic.”—-FARNSWORTH WRIGHT, Chicago Journal. 


“The audience liked him.”—HERMAN DEVRIES, Chicago American. 


“In the course of his playing there was revealed a pianist of taste and refinement, an artist who has conquered the me- 
chanical difficulties of the instrument, and a musician who could convey the Iberian spirit and melodic thoughts of these 
pieces to the imagination of his listeners. The audience, which contained many pianists of the city, enjoyed the program.” 
MAURICE ROSENFELD, Chicago News. 


Its tone offers the performer the possibilities of unlimited beauty. 
There is not a colour of tone you would not find in the Baldwin, from the most sonorous basses 
to the most beautiful singing and ringing treble, from the orches tra-like thunderous fortes to the most exxquisite pianissimos. The 
tone of such beauty gives an inspiration to every performer. ; ; 

“Its sensitiveness and response, its carrying power and lightness of touch, its evenness, volume and delicacy is the reason why 
I enjoy to play the Baldwin more than any other piano.” 


Season 1927-28 now booking—Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


33 West 42nd St., New York—4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO 


DEN VER ST. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


NEW YORK 


LOUIS DALLAS 
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NATIONAL WINNER 
1927 


In the Vocal Contests 
held by the 


National Federation of Music Clubs 
Congress Hotel—Chicago, April, 1927 
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and Her Teacher 


Richard De Young 


Mr. De Young will hold a 


MASTER CLASS 


Chicago, June Ist to August 27th, 1927 
Suite 614 Fine Arts Building 
RICHARD De YOUNG CHICAGO = 














Teacher of Singing ‘ 
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REDLANDS CONCERTS BRING FINE ARTISTS 


Season of Spinet Club Ends 
with Appearance of 
Giannini 
By Letitia Felix Jones 
REDLANDS, CAL., April 30.—The Spinet 
Music Club ended its thirty-third season 
with a charming soprano recital by 
Dusolina Giannini. Thirty-three years 
may seem a short time in the East, 
where musical history has been in the 
making for a century or more; but in 
this part of the country such continued 
activity stamps a club with the spirit 

of the pioneer. 
The artist concerts for the season 


brought the Russian Symphonic Choir, 
the Mordkin Ballet, Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison. 

Afternoon lecture-recitals have proved 
a successful feature. Musicians staying 
in Redlands or touring the Coast have 
been invited to speak. Mrs. Charles 
Everett of Chicago and Berkeley lec- 
tured on “Early Opera”; Victoria Powell 
spoke on “The Miracle Play”; Herbert 
Witherspoon, president of the Chicago 
Musical College, took for his subject, 
“Music as a Vital Force in Education”; 
Mrs. Herbert Avery of Oakland dealt 
with “Modern Opera” and “The Evolu- 
tion of the Pianoforte.” 

Mrs. Gayle G. Moseley has been re- 
elected president, and Mrs. Jennie Davis 
will again act as business manager for 
the Spinet Club this coming season. 

Two managers, Daniel Mayer of New 
York and L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles, 
were guests of the Spinet Club at the 
closing concert. They, with Miss Gian- 
nini and her accompanist, Molly Bern- 
stein, were also guests at supper at the 
Alders, the home of Mrs. Davis. 

The Redlands Choral Society recently 


” 


presented Verdi’s “Requiem and 


achieved a marked success. W. B. Olds, 
of the University of Redlands, conducted. 
Monnie Hayes Hastings, soprano; Har- 
old Proctor, tenor, and Fred C. Me- 
Pherson, baritone, all of Los Angeles, 
were the visiting soloists. Fredariecka 
Green, teacher of voice in the local uni- 
versity sang the mezzo-soprano rédle. 
The Julius Bierlich Symphonic Ensem- 
ble (composed of members of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra), as- 
sisted by the Phillip Goodwin Orchestra 
of Redlands, with Annette Cartlidge at 
the piano, added much to the beauty of 
the performance. 

The Community Music Association has 
ended a series of concerts given every 
Friday evening. These concerts were 
open to the public, being supported by 
popular subscriptions and free-will offer- 
ings. The first hour was devoted to 
singing under the direction of Hugo 
Kirckhofer of Los Angeles. A visiting 
artist, or a local organization or musi- 
cian, was featured on every program. 
The Association also organized a drama 
section, giving plays that proved very 
popular. 

The closing program was given by the 
Redlands Community Orchestra, which 
has been fostered by the Music Associa- 
tion. The orchestra is directed by Carl 
Kuehne and is composed of Redlands 
musicians, many of whom are of school 
age. Compositions by Beethoven, Bach 
and Liszt were played with feeling and 
finish. Julius Herner, ’cellist of Los 
Angeles, was guest soloist. 

Mrs. G. E. Mullen, president and or- 
ganizer of the Association, left the next 
day for a three months’ visit to Europe. 
Citizens expressed their appreciation of 
her contribution to the civic advancement 
of the community by presenting her 
with bouquets, and gifts which included 
a check for $300. Mrs. Mullen will re- 
turn for the opening of the summer sea- 
son the first Friday in July. During the 
warm months, concerts are given in the 
Bowl in Smiley Park. 





SAN FRANCISCO HAS 


Distinguished Visitors and 
Local Musicians Give 


Programs 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


SAN Francisco, April 30.—Percy 
Grainger and the New York String 
Quartet concluded Selby Oppenheimer’s 
current season of artists’ concerts in the 
Civic Auditorium. In spite of the fact 
that the vast spaces of the Auditorium 
are not suited to chamber music, the 
Quartet gave pleasure in Grieg’s Quar- 
tet in G Minor, in two encores of a 
trivial nature, and in their joint presen- 
tation with Mr. Grainger of Schumann’s 
Quintet in E Flat. 

Mr. Grainger appeared in five Chopin 
numbers, and in a series of four encores 
by himself, by Grieg, Brahms and by 
Guion. The Chopin group included the 
Studies Nos. 12, 7, and 10 from Op. 25, 
the Prelude in A Flat and the Polonaise 
in the same key. Mr. Grainger’s play- 
ing was brilliant and wholesome, minus 
any trace of the sentimentality that is 
so often a characteristic of Chopin inter- 
pretations. 

Charles Hackett, tenor, assisted by 
Charles Lurvey, pianist, gave the last 
of the scheduled concerts in the Elwyn 
Series. Excellent enunciation added to 
the pleasure of songs by Rosa, Handel, 
Beethoven, Duparc, Szulc, Chausson, 
Liszt, Mozart, Quilter, and Besley. Irish 
folk-songs were also well sung. Mr. 
Lurvey contributed numbers by Chopin, 
Debussy and Kreisler, in addition to 
playing the accompaniments. 

The Elwyn Bureau has presented the 
Coleridge-Taylor Choral in the Women’s 
City Club in a program of Negro spiri- 
tuals under the leadership of Ethel R. 
Clark. 

Rev. Father George Maguire, tenor, 
and Maxine Cox, accompanist, gave an 
interesting program of Irish and Scotch 
songs in Scottish Rite Auditorium on 
April 20. The program was enjoyable. 

A morning program of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Club was given by Vera 
Wyatt Frazier, pianist; Lucy Vance, 
soprano; Gwynfi Jones, tenor, and 
Oliver Jones, baritone, with Mary 
Coonon McCrea and Helen Marchant as 
accompanists. 

Paula Cornely, assisted by Inez Gra- 
ham, gave a program of Hugo Wolf 
songs in Sorosis Hall recently. She is 


RECITALS OF WORTH 


a serious artist, lately come to this city. 

The Women’s City Club Sunday eve- 
ning concerts are popular features of 
the calendar. On a recent Sunday Mrs. 
Horatio F. Stoll was in charge of the 
program, which was given by Stewart 
Brady, boy soprano; Amerigo Frediani, 
tenor; Harriet French Gercovitch, vio- 
linist; Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, contralto, 
and E. Harold Dane, baritone. 

Dane Rudhyar gave an _ interesting 
lecture-recital for Pro Musica recently. 
He played many of his own composi- 
tions and spoke of the tonal art of the 
East compared to that of the West. 


EVENTS IN SAN DIEGO 


Oberhoffer Conducts Season’s Last Con- 
cert by Los Angeles Philharmonic 


SAN Dieco, CAL., April 30.—The Los 


Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra gave 
the closing concert of its local season 
last week. The concert proved a veri- 
table triumph for the new conductor, 
Emil Oberhoffer. He gave the whole 
program without a score, and his read- 
ings were all the more artistic and im- 
pressive. The program included Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony, No. 5; and numbers 
by Sibelius, Reger, and Tchaikovsky. 
The local symphony society announces 
another series of concerts by the, same 
organization next year. 

The Easter sunrise service at Mount 
Helix, held by the city, was largely at- 
tended and was most impressive. The 
Nature Theater given the city, through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Yawkey-White and 
her brother, Cyrus Yawkey was com- 
pletely filled, and thousands of persons 
stood. The service was conducted by 
Rev. Crabtree of the Central Christian 
Church. Wallace Moody conducted the 
hymns. The Aeolian Male Quartet gave 
two numbers, and a choir of 100 under 
the direction of William Reyer sang 
Gounod’s “Gentle Holy Saviour,” and 
“Sanctus.” 

Other Easter services were held in all 
parts of the city, and at the organ pavi- 
lion in Balboa Park. 


Waterloo Trio Gives Concert 


WATERLOO, Iowa, April 30.—The Bee- 
thoven Trio, a Waterloo organization 
composed of Ethel Brinkman, piano; 
Harry D. Bennett, violin; and Ralph 
Bennett, ’cello, gave a concert at Watt- 
burg College, Waverly, before a capacity 
audience. B. C. 
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Plays upon the instruments for which they wrote, 
the music of the immortals. Hear Bach on 


the “Well Tempered Clavichord” and marvel. 
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THE MOST INFORMATIVE RECITAL 
ON THE AMERICAN CONCERT STAGE 
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Lotta Van Buren carries three old key-board instruments—Octavina, 
Virginalls, Clavichord—which she explains in relation to the de- 
velopment of the piano, and upon. which she plays. 
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RECENT PRESS REACTIONS 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


It was a quaint sort of recital that Lotta Van Buren offered an interested 
audience last night. She played curious old music on curious old instruments, 
and she commanded a remarkably large repertoire of the former and evi- 
dently knows all there is to know about the latter. Miss Van Buren’s researches 
have been extraordinarily extensive. She has the zeal and enthusiasm of the 
indefatigable collector. 
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She played pieces by Byrd, Farnaby, Rameau, Couperin and other ancient 
music makers, closing with some Preludes and Fugues by Bach played as 
the composer intended on a “Well Tempered Clavichord.” 


The recitalist’s opening group was especially intriguing. Her playing is crisp, 
clear and facile. And I take it that she knows the traditions of this archaic 
music if anyone does. She will play again tomorrow at the Museum of Art. 
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Kansas City Star 


The first of the importations being heard this Winter on the Mu Phi Epsilon 
concert series proved a decided success yesterday. She was Lotta Van Buren, 
authority on the history, construction and playing of old key-board instru- 
ments, and a charming sort of person to pass on such a fund of knowledge 
to an audience. With absolutely no standard upon which to base a judgment 
of the artist’s tone and playing, such a pronouncement must surely be the 
height of foolishness. It is enough to be able to say that the program was a 
fascinating presentation of a subject entirely without the experience of the 
entire audience. 


Providence Tribune 


In a dainty little old fashioned gown Lotta Van Buren looked very delicate 
and “fetching” when she stepped before her audience in Memorial Hall last 
night and stood before her Octavina, her Virginalls and her Clavichord, the 
old time instruments which preceded the piano 
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For a while she talked about these instruments and so well did she picture 
them and how they were made that the attention was absolute. 


With this preface she proceeded to give her program, using all three of the 
instruments. After the concert the audience proceeded almost in a body to 
the stage to inspect the instruments and talk with the artist. 


Lotta Van Buren is available singly in her lecture recital, “What Do You 


Know About the Piano?” She is also available in a Mosart program in z 
conjunction with Lucy Gates, Soprano, or m a program of Tudor music m 
conjunction with Dicie Howell, Soprano 111 accompaniments are played 
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upon old instruments, and all concerts are given in correct period costumes. 


Exclusive Direction of 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN, 50 West 46th Street, New York City 
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FOR THE 


Canadian Folk Song and 
Handicraft Festival 


leat ME to Chateau Fron- 
4 tenac in Maytime to 
3,4 hear the French Canadians 

Vee AS | t sing. Three days, May 20, 
He “RG 21, 22. The province will 
ots “aE turn out its best for a char- 


x ) acteristic festival of song 


™3 the oldest and loveliest 
white man’s music on the continent, hither- 
to almost unknown. 

The festival centres in the great halls of 
Chateau Frontenac. Looms will be at work. 
Embroiderers, basketmakers, canoe builders, 
snowshoe fashioners will ply their crafts. 
Many of the workers are accomplished 
singers themselves, and accompany their 
work with the traditional airs. Others will 
be accompanied by the most famous of the 
village chansonniers, some of them coming 
even from far Gaspé and Baie Saint Paul. 

Besides the village singers, a group of 
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celebrated Canadian artists, noted for their 
study of folk-music, will render concert 
programmes. Notable among them are Ro- 
dolphe Plamondon, tenor, late of the Paris 
Opera; J. Campbell McInnes, baritone, solo- 
ist with the Philadelphia Symphony; Mme. 
Jeanne Dusseau, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association; Mlle. Juliette Gaultier 
dela Verendrye, mezzo-soprano, well-known 
as a chanteuse of folk-music; and Charles 
Marchand, the chansonnier par excellence of 
Montreal. The Hart House Quartet will in- 
terpret harmonizations of melodies and 


arrangements for strings made by Ernest 





MacMillan, Healey Willan, Oscar O'Brien, 
and others. The Basilica will hold a service 
of special Gregorian chants. It will be a 
notable occasion for all French Canada. 

Come to Québec, the loveliest country in 
the world in apple-blossom time, for this 
Folksong Festival, a carnival of beauty, 
staged with the inimitable gaiety of the 
Latin race. Nothing like it has been seen 
since the competitions of the troubadours in 
France, centuries ago. 

Low Summer Fares. Through overnight 
Pullmans from New York and Boston. Res- 
ervations and information from Canadian 
Pacific, 344 Madison Ave., at 44th, New 
York; 405 Boylston St., Boston; Locust St. 
at 15th, Philadelphia; 160 Pearl St., Buffalo; 
1010 Chester Ave., Cleveland; 71 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago; 1231 Washington Blvd., 
Detroit; 338 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh; or 
Chateau Frontenac, Québec, Canada. 
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National Music Week and How It Grew 


[Continued from page 4] 





swered with a view to an expansion of 
music in the year-round program. 


Government Aids 


Not only the national organizations, 
but the government departments and 
various State bureaux have seen the wis- 
dom of making the most of the oppor- 
tunity supplied by Music Week. For 
example, the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its contact with the many thou- 
sand 4-H Clubs of rural young people 
made the Music Week a medium for 
stressing music in the rural life. 

We passed along to them an idea de- 
veloped successfully by the 4-H Clubs 
in Iowa—that of holding local and 
county music memory contests with co- 
operation from radio stations. A _ bul- 
letin on the procedure for such a con- 
test supplies a program for action for 
the 4-H Clubs during the whole ensu- 
ing season. The farm women are also 
being reached as a result of the Music 
Week contacts made by the Home Eco- 
nomics Agents operating under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

A similar penetrating of public schoo! 
life has been made possible by the vari- 
ous State superintendents of public in- 
struction, many of whom have sent to the 
county superintendents a message urg- 
ing them in turn to suggest to the in- 
dividual schools the observance of Na- 
tional Music Week. In this way the 
“Give More Thought to Music” idea is 


transmitted direct to the Little Red 
Schoolhouse. If Music Week had done 


nothing more than to make these con- 
tacts for music with the smallest com- 
munities, I feel that it would have more 
than justified the loyalty of its suppor- 
ters. 


Preparing for Next Year 


As one at the helm in this routine of 
Music Week promotion, I would make 
one suggestion as to the future. It is 
that all groups—national or local—- 
make a note of the phrase which auto- 
matically fixes the date of National 
Music Week: “Beginning the First Sun- 
day in May.” 

Let them note on their calendars the 
date of the next observance, May 6-12, 
1928, and let them prepare in good sea- 
son to get ready for celebrating Music 
Week properly. Not later than next 
January should the local groups begin 
to take thought as to their Music Week 
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plans. In this way the Music Week will 
nowhere be a hurriedly concocted affair, 
but a real summary of the city’s accom- 
plishments in music during that season 
and a stimulus to even greater achieve- 
ments in the future. 


Music Is Featured at Memorial Pro- 
grams in Florida 


GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA., April 30. 
—The dedication of the Memorial Com- 
munity Home at Penney Farms, on April 
23, 24, and 25, was largely attended. 
The music was in charge of Bertha 
Foster, director of the Conservatory of 
the University of Miami. Miss Foster 
gave a recital dedicating the new organ, 
and was assisted by Helen Penney, vio- 
linist. The vocal music for the three 
days’ services was furnished by a quar- 
tet composed of Helen Flanagan, so- 
prano, and Fred Hufsmith, tenor, both 
from Miami; Grace Holt, alto, and Joel 
Lay, baritone, from Jacksonville. 


Vancouver Observes Music Week 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 1.—National 
Music Week is being ovserved here this 
week. The Vancouver Musical Council, 
representative of all musical societies in 
the city, has charge of the celebration. 
Recitals are being given each day from 
12.30 to 1.30 o’clock in Wesley Church, 
which is the most central place in the 
city for such events. Mrs. Joseph Hin- 
ton is general convener for these con- 
certs. Those in charge of programs are 


Mrs. Walter L. Coulthard, Mrs. Regi- 
nald Band, Mrs. W. E. Green, Ruth 
Jones and Mrs. Hinton. a Ge Bs 


Westminster Choir Prominent in Day- 
ton’s Week 


DAYTON, OnIOo, April 30.—The Dayton 
Music Week Committee has requested the 
Dayton Westminster Choir to open Mu- 
sic Week on Monday, May 2, at noon, by 
singing at the Keith Theater, and to 
close the week’s proceedings by singing 
the evening of May 7, in Patterson Au- 
ditorium. 

A novel feature of the program for 
the week will be the exchange of choirs 
by eighteen churches. The committee, 
Leslie L. Diehl, George R. Kester and W. 
S. Westerman, announces these ex- 
changes: Westminster (J. F. William- 
son) and First Baptist (Gordon Bat- 
telle), Grace Methodist Episcopal (W. S. 
Westerman) and Central Presbyterian 
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Miss Harriet Eells’ 
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Recital of Songs 
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(Mrs. E. H. Wirsching); First United 
Baptist (George Kester) and Patterson 
Memorial (Earl Evans); Fairview 
United Baptist (C. F. Mann) and River- 
dale Christian (Ruth Johnson); Hart- 
ford United Baptist (Carl Schafflin) and 
High Street United Baptist (Morris 
Fauver); St. Paul Methodist (Mrs. J. 
P. Simmonds) and Raper Methodist 
(Naaron Durnell); Central Reformed 
(Ralph Thomas) and First Brethren (0. 
E. Gebhart) ; Oak Street United Baptist 
(E. A. Morris) and West Side Church of 
Christ (Lewis Henry Horton); Fourth 
Reformed (Mrs. H. Kramer) and Euclid 
Avenue United Baptist (Frank De- 
Long). 


HOUSTON’S MUSIC WEEK 





Band and Orchestral Contests, With 
Vivid Historical Program, Listed 

Houston, Tex., April 30.—Elaborate 
preparations have been made by Houston 
for the observance of National Music 
Week. The programs will include re- 
citals, talks on music at luncheons, special 
programs at the schools and churches. 

This week will be the occasion for the 
Harris County Band and Orchestra con- 
test, under the direction of J. W. Mac- 
Faddin of the city recreation department. 
At this time a performance will be given 
by the Grand Band, composed of all the 
competing bands and by the Grand Or- 
chestra, composed of competing orches- 
tras. 

A costume recital of “Faust,” will be 
given by the Treble Clef Club, under the 
direction of George Crampton. The Girls’ 
Musical Club will present an ensemble 
program. The High School band, Dresch- 
er’s Saxophone Band and Brager’s Vio- 
lin Choir will also present programs dur- 
ing the week. 

The department of music of the Wo- 
man’s Club each year gives a musical 
program that is the outstanding event of 
the club year. This year the program, 
“American History in Song and Dance,” 
was presented to a large and apprecia- 
tive audience at the City Auditorium, 
when fourteen phases of American his- 
tory were given in music. The opening 
number, “Dance of the Red Men of the 
Forest,” was followed by “The Puritan 
Epoch,” and others to the present day, 
each given to special music of the period. 

Mrs. H. S. WELCH. 





TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Pupils of L. Eva 
Alden were heard in their monthly re- 
cital at Rose Home recently. 


Five New American W orks 


Heard in Rochester Event 
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tesque); 3. Adagio; 4. Allegro Molto; 
5. Humoresque; 6. Molto Moderato; 7. 
Allegro Molto. They are colorful, very 
objective and well written. In spite of 
their force, they seem to derive from 
Strauss and Wagner. Mr. Kaun is also 
on the faculty of the Eastman School of 
Music. 

Ernest Bacon’s Two Songs with Or- 
chestra were sung by George Fleming 
Houston of the Rochester .Opera Com- 
pany. The first is a setting of Goethe’s 
lyric, “Der Du von dem Himmel bist,” 
translated by Mary Lillie. It is well 
written in the style of the romantic 
school. The second is a striking and 
vigorous setting of Walt Whitman’s 
poem, “Beat! Beat! Drums.” It was 
given a splendid performance by Mr. 
Houston and the orchestra. Mr. Bacon 
is a coach in the opera department of 
the Eastman School. A Prelude .and 
Fugue of his was played at the third 
concert in this series. 

The Symphonic Poem, “The Return 
of Song” by Evelyn Berkman, is based 
on a poem by Lord Dunsany with the 
same title. It is colorful and well 
written. This motto is attached: “Only 
a world has ended, and the swans are 
coming back to the gods, returning the 
gift of song.”’ The work is in the im- 
pressionistic style, with some figures 
suggesting the motion of the birds 
through the air. It is built up skillfully, 
despite the fact that some passages seem 
a little vague. 

Randall Thompson’s symphonic poem, 
“The Piper at the Gates of Dawn,” is 
the latest work for orchestra by this 
composer, who is a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy at Rome. It is a rather 
sombre piece of writing, but interesting. 
There is skillful management of tone- 
color, despite some reminiscences of 
Wagner and Debussy. 

The composers, with representatives 
of the press, were entertained at 
luncheon afterward at the Sagamore by 
Arthur See, secretary and manager of 
the Eastman School of Music. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 


Cimini Re-engaged for Coast Opera 

San Francisco, April 30.—Pietro 
Cimini has been re-engaged as assistant 
conductor for the San Francisco Opera 
Company’s fall season. M. M. F. 
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Songs by a new singer made up the pro- 


ye gram of the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, 
4 at its first meeting of the new season, on 
¥ Thursday morning. Miss Harriet Eells, a 
a mezzo-soprano from Cleveland, has made a 
Se great success in the United States in the 
8 last two years. She is a musician who 
ue sings, and not just a singer, and her sing- 
32 ing is likely to be even better in the future 
3 than it is now. The great charm of her 
9 work comes from the skill with which she 
$8 uses a voice which is very pleasing and 
bad from the understanding that she puts 
se into her performance. Her program was 
4 worthy of the singing, especially the mid- 
Mad dle group of German and French songs. 
3 The singing of Brahms’ “An ein Veilchen” 
and “Das Madchen spricht,” and of De- 
- bussy’s “La chevelure” and “Mandoline” 
32 was admirable, and there was in this group 
x a delightful song by Reynaldo Hahn, new 
to Montreal, which had to be repeated. The 
$2 piano part in this, as important as the 
a voice part, was excellently played, as were 
98 all the other accompaniments, by Miss 
a Cave-Cole. The recital began with four 
¥ very good things by Lully, Mozart, Purcell 
52 and Haydn, and ended with some modern 
ye songs in English, which suffered by con- 
$e trast with the things that had gone before. 
e H. P. B. 
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HARRIET EELLS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


“A Singer of Notable Accomplishment” 


DIRECTION: JEAN WISWELL 


250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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A Typical Program # 
yP sr : 
I 
bas 
Vorschneller Schwur.......... 92 
In Waldeseinsamkeit.......... » Brahms iS 
me RP eee ee 3 
PS eee eer l wolf $e 
Auf dem griinen Balcon....... - 
i CR oa 6 os det ccvvesees ). e 
Mein Herz ist stumm......... - Strauss 4 
ae eee et : 
R 
II % 
RP ie cnc ah an ceeG eden tecivegends Faure be: 
NS SPOT e eee. CULT CR Hahn 8 
PN 2 va deduekasieewens <a cen Caplet z 
De Cinq Melodies Populares Grecques : 
Ravel 

3. Quel galant! a 
4. Chanson des cueilleuses des 
Lentisques E 

5. Tout gai! 
; 
III . ed 
Homeland Mine............ Gretchaninov % 
At the Window ............ Tschaikowsky 3 
The PARSE s occ cccccsstsvoss Michael Head s 
Passing By. .....cccccccccscccecs Purcell % 
The Mermaid’s Song............-. Haydn E 
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MUSIC IN SUMMER 


ITH the close of the concert season in the 

metropolitan centers, insatiable music-lovers 
turn their attention to the opportunities which are 
promised for the summer months. Formerly an 
arid desert, as far as music was concerned, this 
period of the year is now plentifully sprinkled with 
oases. During recent years there has been a re- 
markable increase in musical activities, and out- 
door attractions are taking an _ ever-growing 
importance in the aestival life of the nation. 

It is not so long ago that the idea that concerts 
and opera were for winter consumption only was 
accepted almost as an axiom, but a radical change 
has taken place. Vast numbers of music-lovers in 
the large cities are asking for satisfaction of their 
craving; they do not lose their liking for music 
simply because the mercury climbs higher in the 
thermometer. Summer concerts, begun on an ex- 
perimental basis, have proved so popular that a 
summer season is now a recognized part of the 
musical calendar. 

The field of orchestral music is being submitted 
to assiduous summer cultivation in all parts of the 
country, a process which is viewed with approval 
by the musicians who appreciate the advantage of 
employment outside the limits of the regular series 
of concerts. Summer opera, in which Ravinia Park 
still holds pre-eminence, is steadily extending its 
activities in many centers. St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati have set examples which other municipalities 
are following. 

“The complaint is often heard that Americans find 


but few chances for operatic training, unless they 
go to Europe, where so many small organizations 
exist. The development of summer opera in the 
United States may provide a partial solution of this 
problem. With opera flourishing from coast to 
coast as an outdoor attraction during the summer 
months, there would soon be built up a demand for 
lyric drama which would insure the permanency 
of many stock companies. 

With the extension of summer entertainment has 
come an increase in summer study for musical as- 
pirants. American conservatories and colleges, 
as well as individual teachers, offer many oppor- 
tunities for those who wish.to pursue uninterrupted 
studies. The summer school fulfills a need, and its 
growing popularity furnishes adequate testimony 
of the efficient methods used. From numerous 
classes conducted by specialists in the different de- 
partments of music, not only the student who has 
his career before him, but the professional artist 
or teacher derives material benefits. 

The “master” class affords particular boons to the 
teachers who are scattered throughout the land. 
isolated from contact with the main current of 
musical advance. In the summer they find their 
time of most leisure, and, by devoting part of their 
vacation to an intensive course, they may return 
to their field better equipped for their educational 
tasks. 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 


OR the fourth year, Music Week has been ob- 
| gente on a nationwide scale in the United 
States. The idea of a week devoted to music origi- 
nated in the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music ten years ago, and a beginning was made 
in 1919. Sporadic observances were held by various 
cities during the next few years, the movement 
growing slowly until 150 communities participated 
in the 1923 observance. Thanks to the enthusiastic 
labors of C. M. Tremaine and his corps of assistants, 
the various Music Week activities were synchro- 
nized in 1924, and 880 cities and towns reported their 
programs. Last year 1398 communities observed 
Music Week, and it is expected that this year’s total 
will be noticeably larger. 

The cause of music in this country has undoubt- 
edly received a great impetus from the Music Week 
movement. Some objections were raised at first 
by those who argued that music cannot be forced 
upon people who are not ready for it. But the 
object of the National Music Week Committee is to 
bring music into contact with the mass of the popu- 
lation in such a way that interest will be stimulated 
among those who have not previously been aware 
of the enjoyment awaiting them in good music. 
There are many persons profoundly unconscious of 
the benefits to be derived from hearing the best 
music, and they need only an organized stimulation 
of their latent interest. Such stimulation is pro- 
vided by Music Week, which is an excellent instru- 
ment of publicity and propaganda for music. 

By concentrating and co-ordinating the scattered 
observances of Music Week and endeavoring to 
make the event simultaneous in all parts of the 
country, the national organization has signally 
furthered its cause. The gain in general public 
interest has been steady, as has been shown by the 
annual increase in the number of communities ob- 
serving the celebration. 

The vitality of the Music Week movement is evi- 
dent in the healthy and remarkably rapid growth. 
Because it plays an important part in the cultural 
development of the United States, National Music 
Week seems destined to endure and to extend its 
ramifications to every town wherein are musical 
resources sufficient for the presentation of pro- 
grams. 

In the great metropolitan centers, Music Week 
has not the same value as in the smaller com- 
munities. Where the musical calendar is over- 
crowded with concerts, recitals and opera during 
the season, and where the summer months are well 
provided with musical fare, there is no need for 
stimulation. But in the smaller cities and towns 
where the proportion of music lovers is small and 
concerts are few, Music Week performs a valuable 
function in the civic life. 





ye this issue is published an article by Kenneth 
S. Clark, assistant secretary of the National 
Music Week Committee, setting forth the history 
of the movement. The results thus far accom- 
plished are such as to enhearten all those who are 
engaged in the task of making the United States 
musically homogeneous. 








Prima Donna Dons the “Mortarboard” 


The latest musician upon whom academic honors 
have been conferred is Ernestine Schumann Heink. 
When the noted contralto was given the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of music by Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wis., recently, the ceremony was preceded by an aca- 
demic procession of faculty members and cther officials, 
who, with the singer, were dressed in the picturesque 
cap and gown. Mme. Schumann Heink was presented 
for the honor by a long-time friend, George A. Bald- 
win, a member of the college board of trustees. Henry 
M. Wriston, president, awarded the degree, and A. H. 
Weston, of the faculty, acted as marshal of the cere- 
monies. “It is not only your talent which we would 
recognize, but the industry, the sincerity, and the 
singleness of purpose which have marked your life,” 
Mr. Wriston said in conferring the degree. This was 
the first time Lawrence College has bestowed the de- 
gree of doctor of music, “honoris causa.” In the pic- 
ture, reading left to right, are: Dr. J. C. Lymer, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Lawrence; Mr. Baldwin; Mr. 
Wriston; Mme. Schumann Heink, holding the diploma, 
and Mr. Weston. 


Hess—The famous picture of Myra Hess, pianist, 
painted by Sargeant a few years ago in London, which 
was brought to this country a year ago, has just been 
purchased in Boston by an admirer of the painter and 
the musician. Miss Hess has sent greetings from 
Vienna, where she recently appeared for the first time. 


Parronchi—Bernard Parronchi, ’cellist of the Hotel 
Ambassador concert orchestra at Atlantic City, was 
commanded to play for Pope Pius XI on Easter Sun- 
day at the Vatican. The command came through the 
Major-domo of the Vatican. Mr. Parronchi visited 
Europe last November to further his studies, and gave 
a concert on April 9 at the Conservatoire in Paris. 


Verson—Those who maintain that all New York 
taxi-cab drivers are unaesthetic in tastes are deluded, 
attests Cara Verson, pianist. Following a New York 
recital, Miss Verson was being driven to her hotel 
when, during a traffic wait, the chauffeur remarked, 
she says: “You gave a fine concert, Miss Verson.” This 
remark astonished the artist. She questioned him, and 
to her utter surprise he discussed technic and other 
phases of pianistic art with ease and assurance. The 
driver confessed that in his youth he had had concert 
aspirations, but financial difficulties had changed his 
career. Miss Verson believes she has solved the prob- 
lem of What Taxi-Men Do on Free Afternoons! 


Salmond—Felix Salmond, British ’cellist, who is sail- 
ing shortly for a long-deferred summer vacation in his 
native England, was the soloist a few days ago at a 
unique memorial service held in the New York Town 
Hall under the auspices of the national League of 
Woman Voters. The service was in memory of Katrina 
Ely Tiffany, wife of the vice-president of Tiffany and 
Company, who was one of the best-known suffragists in 
the years before women obtained the vote, and was also 
active in musical circles. Tribute to her political activi- 
ties was paid in an address by Carrie Chapman Catt, 
while her musical influence was commemorated in the 
playing of several of her favorite selections by Mr. 
Salmond. 





Romaine—To be the subject of numerous art works 
is the good fortune of Ninon Romaine, pianist. Henry 
Rittenburg of New York won first prize at a recent 
exhibition for a portrait of the artist, which will be 
shown also at a St. Louis exhibition. When Mme. Ro- 
maine returns to Europe this summer, prior to her 
transcontinental American tour, she is to sit for Roy 
Van Auken. The bas-relief, “Chopin Mood, An Im- 
pression of Ninon Romaine,” exhibited in the winter of 
1924-25 by George Fitz-Waters in Paris, is widely 
known. Three of the more recent portraits of Mme. 
Romaine exhibited in America are a painting by Castle 
Keigh, which is to become part of the permanent col- 
lection of an American museum; a study in red, black 
and gold by Xander Warshawsky of Paris, who gave 
an exhibition in America this season, and the profile 
painting by Mr. Rittenburg. Richard Jack, R. A., 
painter of portraits of King George and the Duke of 
Rutland, is another to whom Mme. Romaine sat in 
London. 
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ont and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus, Jr. 





Opera on Wheels; or, Thrills of Touring 





literally slain. 


“barbecue.” 


That other joys and trepidations are 
in order is evidenced by the piquant 
squibs appearing in the Atlanta Geor- 
gian, under the signature of “Fuzzy” 
Woodruff. This joyous scribe reports in 
part as follows: 


“We don’t know much about this op- 
era season anyhow. It seems to us that 
direct peril confronts it. 

“We have reliable information that 
Barney, the impressive Senegambian, 
who has called the numbers of more au- 
tomobiles than there are license plates 
in Georgia and has generally presided 
over the opera season, has struck for 
higher wages. 

“Still, on the other hand, we have 
definite assurance that the season will 
be an unqualified success. 

“The Retail Merchants’ Association 
reports that sales of opera wraps and 
shawls for the week just passed exceeds 
the sales of last year by much. i 
Paterfamilias might have some diamet- 
rically different views on the subject.” 


Tintinnabular Tin-Types 


Opera week is the time when the 
camera men “cash in.” “The opera sea- 
son may hold its dreads for some folks, 
but not for the newspaper photograph- 
ers,” says Mr. Woodruff. 

“Sunday afternoon they will take a 
picture of Beniamino Gigli with his hat 
raised aloft, immediately after having 
taken a picture of Rosa Ponselle fon- 
dling a Pekinese pup. The next day they 
will take pictures of Giovanni Martinelli 
with his hat raised aloft, immediately 
after having photographed Lucrezia 
Bori swinging a golf club. In between 
times they will take pictures of Louise 
Hunter—smiling.” 

Not all are in such blissful accord 
with the harmonious muse, however, he 
affirms. 

“There are things abroad in the land 
and in the air other than opera. We 
asked Bill, the soda skeet downstairs, if 
he was going to the Auditorium. 

““Naw,’ replied Bill emphatically, 
‘not until they put on Stecher and 
Strangler Lewis.’ ” 


Catching the Words 


As for the “woids”: “We know one 
lady who has read a libretto from be- 
ginning to end. And still they called 


AIOW is the time of year when New York’s opera forces betake 
| themselves in their opulent caravan to invade capitals of the 
land below the Mason-Dixon line. 
“gala” is to put it mildly. We have it on reliable authority 
that in a certain Georgia city each spring the fatted calf is 
Result: 


To say that the results are 


what is known technically as a 





Battling Nelson a glutton for punish- 
ment. 

“When Mercutio sings ‘a plague on 
both your houses’ in French, we have 
been known to catch the words, and five 
words in one opera season is a pretty 
good record.” 

* * 
Compensations 


HERE’S some as sing and others that 

Content are just to pass the hat! 
Though all can’t warble tiralalas, 
Perhaps ’tis well for paying Pas. 
A daughter in the family 
Who burns to trill brings tragedy, 
For flowers, even in the spring, 
Exceed in cost ’most anything 
Except the price of concert halls— 
Which frugal daddies most appals. 
A child who oft breaks golfing sticks 
Or leans to busting panes with bricks 
Is not by half as troublesome. 
So, if your child’s rough, don’t be glum! 
Briinnhilde was a thankless minx. 
Be glad you’re free of the opera jinx! 

* e *£ 


Different 


HE noted tenor had died, amid the 

lamentations of his admirers. His 
brother called up a sculptor to order his 
tombstone. Unfortunately, his diction 
was not very distinct. It was a failing 
which seemed to run in the family. 

“My dear sir,” cried the sculptor, “this 
is a very singular request! You tell me 
that you want as an emblem on this 
tombstone a pair of glass pants?” 

“No, no, no,” roared the relative, “‘not 
glass pants—clasped hands!” 

* - * 


No Doubt About It 


EE (to See, who is donning evening 
clothes) —“‘Are you going to the op- 
era?” 
See—“No, I’m going to the opera.” 
Tee—“Oh, that’s a pity. I thought 
you were going to the opera!” 
* * * 


Requisite 


¢éFI\HAT youngster seems to take a 
great interest in his geography les- 
sons.” 
“Yes, he’s planning to be a popular 
song writer when he grows up.” 
—Melbourne Table Talk. 
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Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Bor. 





The Rosalia 


Question Box Editor: 

Where does the musical figure, the ro- 
salia, get its name? H. 

Camden, N. J., April 29, 1927. 

The name, according to Grove, is de- 
rived from an old Italian canto popolare 
beginning “Rosalia, mia cara” the mel- 
ody of which is constructed on the prin- 
cipal of each phrase being a repetition 
of the previous one, in a higher key. 

7 9 9 


Schumann Symphonies 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the difference of opinion in 
regard to the numbering of the Schu- 
mann Symphonies? “SYMPHO.,” 

Sacramento, Cal., April 27, 1927. 

The only difference is concerning the 
Fourth Symphony, which was written in 
1841, the same year as the First, or 
“Spring.” It was, however, revised in 
1851, and for that reason is placed 


| WEAVER, PIANOS 


fourth in the list of Schumann’s sym- 
phonies. The Second Symphony in C 
Major was written in 1846, and the 
Third, or “Rheinisch” in 1850. 


Early Operatic Débuts 


Question Box Editor: 


Can you tell me the earliest age at 
which any sopranos of note made their 
operatic débuts? Cora KING. 

New York City, April 30, 1927. 

Henrietta Sontag sang the réle of the 
“Princess” in Boieldieu’s “Jean de Paris” 
in 1821, when only fifteen, and two years 
later created the title-réle in Weber's 
“Euryanthe” in Vienna. Minnie Hauk 
made her operatic début in Brooklyn in 
“Sonnambula” in 1866, when only four- 
teen. She had made a semi-public début 
the previous year in New York in “Linda 
of Chamouniz.” Patti made her operatic 
début as “Lucia” (under the stage name 


of “The Little Florinda”) in New York 
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STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals” 

















in 1859, at the age of sixteen, though she 
had sung in concert for some years be- 
fore this. 
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Pronouncing Them 


Question Box Editor: 

I have seen recently in a musical dic- 
tionary, the pronunciation of Bemberg 
given as (approximately) “Bahn-bair.” 
Is this correct? Please also indicate the 
pronunciation of Reyer, the composer 
of “Salammbé.” “FRANCOIS.” 

Springfield, Ill., April 28, 1927. 

Bemberg is pronounced “Bemm-bairg” 
and Reyer, “Ray-yair.” 

? ? ? 


“Sumer Is Icumen In”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Who was the composer of “Sumer is 
Icumen In’’? JESSIE WRAY. 

Detroit, Mich., April 27, 1927. 

It is ascribed to John of Foreste, a 
monk of Reading, who lived about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 


t-a4 & 
Classical Music 
Question Box Editor: 


Will you kindly give me a good de- 
finition of “classical” 


“popular” music? “CAROLINE.” 
Charleston, S. C., April 22, 1927. 
The term “classical” 

music, is somewhat loosely used. Clas- 


sical music has been defined as “music $2 


which is really better than it sounds.” 


It might be said to be music in which 


the form was stressed rather than the 
emotional content, hence, composers like 


music? Is_ it ¢@& 
proper to use the term in distinction to { 


as applied to 0 


Beethoven and Bach and Haydn whose 
music is for the most part in strict form, 
are called classical. The term, however, 
is an elastic one and there is much of 
the music of all three of these composers 
that is very near, if not quite across the 
line that divides the classic from the 
romantic. This rule also works the 
other way, and a great deal of music 
of emotional content will be found, upon 
examination, to be in strict form. 
?7 9 9 


Rosin on the Bow 


Question Box Editor: 

Why does the putting rosin on the vio- 

lin bow give greater sonority? 
“GEORGE.” 

Mineola, L. I., April 30, 1927. 

The hair of the bow has little scales 
on it, like shingles on a roof. Rubbing 
rosin on the hair makes these scales 
stand up and thereby increases the fric- 
tion of the bow in the strings. 
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LOS ANGELES ENDS ORCHESTRAL SERIES 





Oberhoffer Given Ovation at 
Conclusion of Current 


Season 
By Hal Davidson Crain 
Los ANGELES, April 20.— Fanfares 
and deafening applause marked the 


close of the eighth season of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, with the last con- 
cert of the final pair coming on the 
afternoon of April 22. To Emil Ober- 
hoffer, who has so successfully filled the 
breach occasioned by the death of Wal- 
ter Henry Rothwell, the orchestra’s only 
conductor, went the heartiest ovations, 
and when he was finally led out by W. 
A. Clark, founder and sole guarantor of 
the organization, the applause was 
thunderous. 

Although rumor has been rampant 
that Mr. Oberhoffer will be asked to 
remain as permanent conductor, a ru- 
mor evidently founded on the friendli- 
ness seeming to exist between the 
conductor and Mr. Clark, the orchestra 
management has announced that no ap- 
pointments have been made. George 
Leslie Smith, chief executive of the Los 
Angeles Grand Opera Association, and 
husband of Caroline E. Clark, manager 
of the orchestra, is now in Europe, and 
it is possible that he may be on the 
lookout for a suitable conductor as for 
operatic material. Merle Armitage, 
business executive of the Opera Associa- 
tion, said that the appointment of a 
conductor for the “Tristan” perform- 
ance was being held in abeyance pend- 
ing the engagement of a conductor for 
the orchestra. Mr. Rothwell was pre- 
viously named as the one to lead the 
Wagner masterpiece. 

Mr. Oberhoffer opened the program 
with a magnificent presentation of 
Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, played 
in memory of Mr. Rothwell. Mr. Ober- 
hoffer, always the melodist, emphasized 
the more lyric passages with beautiful 
effect and accented dramatic points in 
a telling manner. No detail seems to 
escape him in building up a symmetrical 
and well-calculated presentation. The 
Overture to Weber’s “Euryanthe” 
opened the second part of the program, 


| Musical 


followed by the first Los Angeles hear- 
ing of Gustav Strube’s “Fantastic” 
Dance, inspired by a poem by William 
Lyman Johnson. The music, depicting 
a dance symbolizing the deliverance of 
the earth from its accumulated sorrows, 
provides some interesting moments, the 
viola solo, beautifully played by Emile 
Ferir, being particularly arresting. The 
work received an appreciative hearing. 

tesphigi’s “Pines of Rome” brought 
the program and the season to their 
close. This was played exceedingly 
well, the orchestra rising to heights in 
matters of clarity and nuance which it 
has not hitherto achieved. 

The last of the concerts sponsored in 
the Motion Picture Series, given outside 
the regular subscription series, was 
given on the following Sunday afternoon 
and attracted a large audience to hear 
the conductor and players in their last 
appearance of the season. The pro- 
gram, a repetition of familiar works, 
was none the less keenly enjoyable. It 
included Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, Delibes’ 
Intermezzo from the Ballet, “Naila,” 
and Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” Again the 
leader and founder were given mighty 
ovations and fanfares from the or- 
chestra sounded through the Auditorium. 


MOZART’S “FIGARO” SUNG 





Grand Opera Society of N. Y. Gives 


Work in English 

A performance of Mozart’s “The 
Marriage of Figaro” in English, some- 
what arranged musically and with spoken 
text instead of recitatives, was given 
last Sunday evening by the Grand Opera 
Society of New York in the Golden 
Theater. The event was a benefit for 
the National Association for Music in 
Hospitals. This group, under the direc- 
tion of Zilpha Nay Barnes Wood, has 
presented various works in recent years, 
the outgrowth of rehearsal and study by 
the club of amateur singers. 

There was an orchestra of about a 
dozen men to play the orchestral score 
on this occasion. Mme Wood conducted 
with energy and variable results. The 
most sympathetic hearing of the latest 
performances could hardly yield a verdict 
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Philadelphia Civic Opera to 


Give “Feuersnot” 


HILADELPHIA, April 30.— 
The Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company next season will give the 
first American production of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Feuersnot,” as weil 
as “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “The 





Jewels of the Madonna,” “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” and “Die Wal- 
kiire.” Helen Stanley, soprano, 


will sing the leading soprano rdole 
in the Strauss opera, and will ap- 
* pear also in the other works. 
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of a wholly successful venture. Though 
there were considerable archness and 
vivacity in the acting, the musical treat- 
ment of the score was often hap- 
hazard and the concerted numbers in 
most cases uncertain as to entrance of 
voices and balance of parts. 

The best singer in the cast was prob- 
ably Mary Lustig as Susanna, who 
showed a clear and well-carrying voice 
with ability to pull into place some of 
the askew ensembles. Cherubino was 
sung by Christine Sullivan, her voice 
seemed a deeper and less supple one, than 
is customary in the part, though not un- 
melodious. The Countess of Eleanor 
Dolan was appealing to the eye, but vo- 
eally somewhat uncertain. Cornelius 
Koster’s Figaro was clever and adap- 
table, and pleasing of voice. The other 
most important part—that of the Count 

was vigorously done by Augustus Post, 
but insecurity of intonation somewhal 
negativeized his work. 

Other parts were assigned as follows: 
Don Basilio and Don Curzio, Tito Ven- 
turi; Bartolo, Eugene Grandon; Marcel- 
lina, Kitty Griegshaber; Antonio, John 
Luther; Barbarina, Martha Friedman. 
There were a small chorus, and a group 
of dancers trained by Louis Chalif, to 
add color to the ensemble. Charles Trier 
staged the work. 


m3. ©. 
Raymonde Delaunois, mezzo-soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera. 
was announced to appear in a Paris 


stage production this month at the 


Odéon Theater. 


America’s Guide for 1927 


Edited and Compiled by MILTON WEIL 


Is Now in Preparation ~ Price, Cloth, $2.00 


q MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, now in its seventh annual edition, is recognized as 
wd — Book of Reference of the musical activities and information of the United States 
an anada. 


@ The 1927 GUIDE will contain many important additional features, and in every way will 
be more complete than previous issues, including a select list of teachers, schools, colleges, con- 
servatories throughout the country and also a list of leading available artists for opera and con- 
cert in this country. 


@  Itis retained throughout the year as the Book of Reference and is in continuous use. 


@ Asan ADVERTISING MEDIUM it is recognized as being unequalled, as proved by 
the appearance in it each year of the advertisements, increasing both in number and size, of 


prominent Concert Artists, Teachers, Managers, Music Publishers and well-known houses in 
the musical industries. 


@ To insure good location it is advised that early reservation be made now for advertising 
space in MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1927. 
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CHOIR IN BROOKLYN 
GIVES SPRING EVENT 


Program of Great Variety 
Presented with Noted 


Soloist 


By Arthur F, Allié 

BROOKLYN, April 30.—The Philomela 
Choral, under the able direction of Etta 
Hamilton Morris, gave its annual spring 
concert in the Opera House of the Acad- 
emy of Music on Monday evening, April 
25. Precision of attack, and an excep- 
tionally fine balance of tone make the 
Philomela concerts very attractive. 

The choral numbers included “The 
Song of the Sun,” Lang; “By Babylon’s 


Wave,” Gounod-Harris; the Sextet from 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” and the “In- 
flammatus” from Rossini’s “Stabat Ma- 
ter,” with a selected male chorus. 

The chief soloist was Florence Mac- 
beth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. Her presence 
marked a departure from the custom of 
the Philomela in engaging only men as 
assisting artists. That the choice of Miss 
Macbeth was a wise one may be judged 
by the numerous encores she received, 
and the hearty response awakened by 
her artistic singing of songs having 
great variety of style and mood. 

She was heard in the Tarantella of 
Rossini, Thrane’s “Norwegian Echo 
Song,” the Shadow Song from “Dinorah” 
and other numbers. “Sandman Is Call- 
ing You,” and “Joy” were composed by 
George Roberts, accompanist for Miss 
Macbeth, and both he and the singer 
were liberally applauded. Miss Macbeth 
also sang the solo in the “Inflammatus.” 
She possesses a voice of lovely quality, 
and infused into her singing much 
warmth and musical intelligence. 

Edna Lambert sang an incidental solo 
with the chorus, and violin and ’cello 
obbligati were played by Louise Barbey 
and Marguerite Buttelman. 
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Bostoh Applauds Dukelsky Premiere 
and New Quartet by Georges Migot 


gue UEMEUOUUNUENAAREUUN TON AAEL NEAT eA 

Koussevitzky Given Ovation 
at Close of Regular Series 
—Three American Numbers 
Heard in Last of Sym- 
phony’s Tuesday Events— 
Flute Players’ List and 
Performance of Verdi 
“Requiem” Features of Con- 
cert Week 


OSTON, May 2.—The Boston Sym- 

phony closed its forty-sixth season 
with the pair of concerts on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, April 29 
and 30. A Suite from Vladimir Dukel- 
sky’s Ballet, “Zéphyr et Flore,” was 
given its world premiére. The program: 


Overture to “Leonore,”’ No. 3.. Beethoven 


Suite from the Ballet, “Zéphyr et 
er” waters eh b¥b.e dORG ET Dukelsky 
“EOE ki od dsb de ous iets ee 
‘Ride of the Valkyries” from “The 
DRE. oc ks sven taaske abe Wagner 
Symphony No, 1, in C Minor....Brahms 


The orchestra and audience rose and 
warmly applauded Serge Koussevitzky as 
he took the conductor’s stand. He con- 
ducted with undimmed zest and charac- 
teristic fervor. The novelty, Dukelsky’s 
Suite, from a ballet given in Paris and 
elsewhere by the Diaghileff forces, proved 
to be ingratiating music. The composer, 
a young man of twenty-four, professes 
to “hate all modernism,” though he 
loves being modern. He believes only 
in construction in the truly classical 
sense, and finds that jazz is “classicism 
for minors,” and hence very useful. The 
Suite contains the “Divertissements des 
Muses,” a Coda and Finale from the bal- 
let, “Zéphyr et Flore.” Naturally, the 
synchronous details of the accompanying 
ballet choreography are to be guessed at, 
even with a general knowledge of the 
mythological story. Dukelsky’s music is 
melodious and fresh and_ possesses 
rhythmic charm. It is freer than most 
modern music from harsh cacophony. It 
is not ashamed to please the ear. 

Mr. Koussevitzky gave a dramatic 
reading of the “Leonore” Overture; 
wrung the langour and ecstasy out of 
Aubert’s “Habanera,” and_ galloped 
through the “Valkyrie” excerpt. For im- 
pressive close, he gave an emotionally 
intense performance of the Brahms Sym- 
phony. A huge wreath was presented 
to Mr. Koussevitzky at the conclusion of 
the concert 


American Music Played 


The Boston Symphony gave its fifth 
and final concert of the Tuesday after- 
noon series on April 26. Mr. Koussevit- 
zky conducted the following program: 


“In War Time” from the “Indian” 

<s OER. Sc esa hectndevedeeees MacDowell 
ME 643 0c hieh Obs nds ede ena he Till 
Symphony in E Minor.......... Sessions 


Three Sonatas by Scarlatti arranged 
in the form of a suite and orches- 


trated by... .....Wincenzo Tommasini 
Overture to “William Tell”...... Rossini 
Pe Oe a 6 6 Khe S eke erer Respighi 


Roland Hayes, tenor, concluded the 
series of Sunday afternoon recitals at 
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Symphony Hall, with his concert on 
April 24. Three groups of varied songs 
and a group of Negro spirituals made up 
his program. Mr. Hayes, as is his wont, 
sang with admirable style and with fin- 
ished technical means. William Law- 
rence was a sympathetic accompanist. 


Migot Novelty Heard 


The Boston Flute Players’ Club gave 
its last concert of the season on Sunday 
afternoon, April 24, in the galleries of 
the Boston Art Club. Georges Laurent, 
the resourceful musical director, whose 
laudable efforts have brought to a hear- 
ing much of the finest contemporary 
chamber-music, arranged for the final 
concert a program which included Schu- 
bert’s Octet for two violins, viola, ’cello, 
double-bass, clarinet, bassoon and horn; 
Georges Migot’s Quatuor for flute, vio- 
lin, clarinet and harp (played for 
the first time in America); and Stra- 
vinsky’s Octet for flute, clarinet, two bas- 
soons, two trumpets, trombone and bass 
trombone. Richard Burgin conducted the 
Stravinsky Octet. The performing ar- 
tists were: Gaston Elcus and Samuel 
Lebovici, violins; Jean Lefranc, viola; 
Alfred Zighera, ‘cello; Jean Lemaire, 
double bass; Georges Laurent, flute; Gas- 
ton Hamelin, clarinet; Abdon Laus and 
Raymond Allard, bassoons; Willem Val- 
kenier, horn; Georges Mager and Marce! 
Lafosse, trumpets; Joannes  Rochut, 
trombone; Leroy Kenfield, bass trom- 
bone; and Bernard Zighera, harp. 

The series of concerts by the Flute 
Players Club is a unique and admirable 
one. It champions the cause of cham- 
ber music in its many varieties and fos- 
ters an appreciation for classic, romantic 
and modern chamber music. 


Recitalists A pplauded 


Marie di Pesa, soprano, gave a recital 
of Italian songs in the Copley Theater 
on Sunday afternoon, April 24. Her 
program, designated as “Songs Across 
the Centuries,” included songs of the 
fourth, tenth, thirteenth, fourteenth, six- 
teenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Mme. di Pesa sang 
the groups in appropriate costumes. 
Possessing a lyric voice of smooth quality 
and beautiful timbre, she brought out the 
archaic beauty, dignity and charm of the 
music. She interpreted the melodies 
with genuine feeling and succeeded it 
suggesting their characteristic moods 
She was assisted by Alfred Fondacaro, 
accompanist and soloist; Minna del Cas- 
tillo, organist; Ethel Hobart, flutist. and 
Jessie Lobdell, viola player. 

Susan Williams, pianist, gave a recital 
at Jordan Hall on Monday evening, April 
25. Her program, an unusual one, con- 
tained works by MacDowell, Bach, Ire- 
land, Chopin, De Falla, Arensky, Bax, 
Converse, Bridge, Alabieff-Liszt and 
Liapounoff. Miss Williams played these 
with more than ordinary technical fa- 
cility and with command of beautiful 
tone. She is a musicianly performer. 
Though she avoids over-dramatic empha- 
sis, she succeeds by her sincerity and 
sense of fitness in giving interesting in- 
terpretations. 

Norma Jean Erdman, soprano, gave a 
song recital at Jordan Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, April 28. In a diversified 
program, Miss Erdman proved herself 
a young singer of distinguished abilities. 
Her voice is of pretty quality and’ her 
vocal technic ample for her music. She 
possesses a musical imagination, as was 
evidenced by her interpretations, and also 
brings a natural charm and graciousness 
to all she undertakes. Clifford Kemp at 
the piano gave able assistance. 


Verdi “Requiem” Performed 


Verdi’s “Requiem” was given in Sym- 
phony Hall for the benefit of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, under the auspices of 
the League of Catholic Women of Boston. 
Thompson Stone was the conductor, and 
Vincent V. Hubbard the artistic direc- 
tor. The soloists were Mildred Cobb, 
soprano; Rose Zulalian, contralto; 
Roland Partridge, tenor, and John Fes- 
tyn Jenkins, bass. The orchestra was 
composed of Boston Symphony players. 
Mr. Stone conducted the large chorus 
and orchestra with decision and fine 
musicianship. Miss Cobb gave pleasure 
with her sweet voice. Mme. Zulalian 
with her warm fervid singing, Mr. Part- 
ridge with his expressive lyric voice, and 
Mr. Jenkins with his sonorous tones. 
The chorus responded alertly to Mr. 


Boston Composers Represented 
on Conservatory Program 


OSTON, April 30.—Three com- 

positions by faculty members 
of the New England Conservatory 
appeared on the program of a con- 
cert given by the orchestral class 
and the choral class of the public 
school music department, conducted 
by Francis Findlay, in Jordan 
Hall of the Conservatory Buildinz 
on April 29. George W. Chad- 
wick’s “Land of Our Hearts,” for 
chorus and orchestra, which was 
presented at the 100th anniversary 
celebration at Mr. Chadwick’s 
birthplace, the city of Lowell, 


= Mass., in 1926, had a revival under 


Mr. Findlay’s baton, with Harold 
Schwab, organist of All Souls’ 
Church, Lowell, at the organ. 
Frederick S. Converse’s “The An- 


swer of the Stars,” a work for 
chorus and orchestra, was given 
with Maria Jacovino as soprano 
soloist and with Mr. Schwab as 
organist. Arthur M. Curry, Nova 
Scotia composer, was represented 
by his “Nocturne” for chorus. 
Other numbers were Palestrina’s 


“Gloria Patri,” for women’s voices; 


Massenet’s “Morning Song,” for 
women’s voices and piano, and 
“The Heavens Resounding,”’ by 
Beethoven. W. J. PARKER. 


Stone’s conducting. A very large audi- 
ence attended the concert. 

Henry Gideon gave a concert-lecture 
on “The Renaissance of Jewish Music” 
at the Boston Y. M. H. A. on Tuesday 
evening, April 19. He was assisted by 
Cora Cutter Wellman, soprano, and Law- 
rence Levine, violinist. Representative 
music by Schindler, Silberta, Alman and 
H. Achron was performed. 


HENRY LEVINE. 


Son Born to Charles and Alma Kitchell 


A son, James Wallace Kitchell, was 
born to Charles Kitchell, voice teacher, 
and Alma Kitchell, contralto, on April 8. 


Casella Makes Début as 
Conductor of Boston “Pops” 
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first time in America, and his “Italia” 
Rhapsody. It is generally understood 
that the following programs will be rich 
in novelties and include more of the sub- 
stantial music from the regular sym- 
phony series than has hitherto been the 
custom. 
The program was as follows: 

Prelude to “Carmen’’......ccesses Bizet 
Two Marches..... reer es oe Schubert 
(Arranged for Orchestra by 
Alfredo Casella) 


(First Performance in America) 
“Fountains of Rome’”’.......... Respighi 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’’..Wagner 
Overture to “Cinderella”’........ Rossini 
Three Dances from “Otello”’....... Verdi 
ieee Tee . ik 5 ve ees vans Casella 
Indian War Dance..............Skilton 
Valse Triste ...... —TT re 


“Caprice on Spanish Themes,” 
Rimsky-Korsakofft 

Mr. Casella was accorded a warm re- 
ception as he took the stand, the notable 
audience, which filled the auditorium to 
capacity, evincing anticipatory enthu- 
siasm which was not destined to change 
as the evening progressed. Throughout 
the concert applause was generous for 
the music that Mr. Casella had chosen 
and for the spirited manner in which he 
conducted. The performances of his 
own “Italia” and of his special arrange- 


ments for orchestra met with much 
favor. Numerous light encores were in- 


terspersed through the program, and 
these, together with the serving of re- 
freshments and the permitting of smok- 
ing contributed to an informal evening 
which was in contrast to the seriousness 
of the regular season concerts. 

HENRY LEVINE. 


Brooklyn Apollo Club Holds Dinner 


The forty-third annual dinner of the 
Brooklyn Apollo Club, which will hold its 
golden jubilee next year, was to be held 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
on the evening of May 2. The speakers 
were to be Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, chap- 
lain of the club; Nelson Harding and 
Fred W. Starr. 
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“United 
mean. 

The program, of inordinate length, 
was drawn from every possible source, 
grand opera, and musical comedy, to 
regions as remote as “Marcheta” and 
even “Je Sais que Vous Etes Gentille” 
which figured in “The Better ’Ole.” 

Miss Armenaki’s numbers were most- 
ly florid in substance, “Una Voce Poco 
Fa,” “Caro Nome,” Benedict’s “Carnival 
of Venice” Variations, Proch’s Varia- 
tions, the Mad Scene, as well as duets 
from operas with Mr. D’Amico. Mr. 
D’Amico sang song-groups and arias 
from “Carmer.” and “L’Elisir d’Amore.” 
The name of Mr. Curci figured as com- 
poser five times on a list of twenty- 
eight numbers. 

Mr. D’Amico sang well. His style is 
somewhat operatic for the concert room 
and his voice slightly monotonous as to 
color, but he displayed good breath con- 
trol and an even scale as well as a mu- 
sicianly sense of phrase. Miss D’Armen- 
aki’s voice is high in tessitura but hard 
in quality and her coloratura was not 
above reproach. The audience, however, 
enjoyed her singing and evinced its 
pleasure in loud applause. J. D 


Fordham Glee Club 


Simplicity was the keynote sounded 
and sustained by the four-year-old Ford- 
ham University Glee Club at its annual 
concert in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of April 28. Free from affectation in 
their singing, a program equally free 
from anything complex was presented 
by them. W. Kenneth Bailey wielded 
the baton and two very enjoyable solo- 
ists were heard in the persons of 
Everett D. McCooey, baritone, who was 
also soloist at last year’s concert, and 
Howard Lally, violinist. Splendid tone 
and diction were qualities that made 
the club’s concert an enjoyable one, and 
though there were occasional loose ends 


America” whatever that may 





and a jagged edge or two to be detected, 
the club gave a generally meritorious 
performance and reflected credit upon 
Mr. Bailey, who received hearty ap- 
plause for his work. “The Fordham 
Ram” opened and “Marching to Meet 
One Buonaparty” closed the program 
while in between was a generous array 
of other works, outstanding ones being 
César Cui’s “Radiant Stars,” Oley 
Speaks’ “Sylvia,” Purcell’s “With Droop- 
ing Wings,” and Thomas Morley’s “Now 
Is the Month of Maying” the last sung 
especially at the request of Sir Esme 
Howard, British Ambassador to the 
United States. A quality of freshness 
in the voice of Mr. McCooey made his 
singing particularly pleasing and Mr. 
Lally’s playing elicited generous ap- 
plause as well as demands for encores. 
The accompanists for the club were 
George O’Grady and Edmund M. Holden, 
while Mr. Bailey played for the soloists. 


Werrenrath with Glee Club 


Reinald Werrenrath was soloist in 
several groups of songs with the Univer- 
sity Glee Club, under Marshall Bartho- 
lomew, when that organization gave its 
sixty-sixth members’ concert, in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of April 28. 
Soloists heard in the various numbers 
of the chorus were John Barnes Wells, 
tenor; and Curt Peterson, Harold D. 
Loskamp and Albert A. Wiederhold, 
baritones. 

Mr. Werrenrath gave his characteris- 
tic art of interpretation to the Old 
English “When Dull Care,’ Carey’s 
“Sally in Our Alley,” arranged by H. R. 
Spier, Schubert’s “Gruppe aus dem Tar- 


tarus,” Strauss’ “Allerseelen,” and num- 
bers by Felman, Charles, McGill and 
Fisher. His tones were modulated and 


colored with a skill that is now a famil- 
iar story, albeit he did not seem always 
to be in the best of voice. 
rick was a very discreet 


Herbert Car- 
accompanist. 
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Several 
soloist. 

In contrasted groups of choral works, 
the most beautiful of which were Dow- 
land’s “Come Again, Sweet Love,” Di 
Lasso’s “Echo” Song, Deems Taylor’s 
“May Day Carol” and Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ popular “Turtle Dove,” the cho- 
rus sang with due restraint, if not al- 
ways with the greatest clarity and tonal 
distinction. An amusing number was 
Richard Genée’s “Italian Salad,” con- 
sisting of musical tempo-terms sung as 
a burlesque on opera. Two Sea Chan- 
teys, arranged by Grainger, were also 
effective, as sung against a solo quartet. 
“A Farewell,” a new musical version 
of a Scottish song by Walter E. Kelley, 
a member of the club, had a first per- 
formance—a pleasingly melodious and 
well-written work. Ralph Douglass was 
accompanist for the club, with Walter 
E. Johnson at a second piano. 

| oe oe 
V. Y. University Concert 

Under the leadership of Albert 
Stoessel, director of the music depart- 
ment of New York University, a concert 
of original works by the students was 
given in the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
the afternoon of April 29. Compositions 
by Raymond Rogers, Dorothea Nolte, 
Carl Weinrich, Samuel R. Eves and 
Gertrude Price were played by a string 
orchestra of students as well as hardened 
professionals, with Chrystal Water, so- 
prano; Charles Haubiel, pianist; Ray- 
mond Rogers, and Carl Weinrich, or- 
ganists, as soloists. 

Mr. Rogers was represented by Varia- 
tions and Fugue, and a Passacaglia 
Miss Nolte’s two groups were “Two Im- 
pressions for Voice and Piano” and 
“Two Episodes for String Orchestra 
and Percussion.” Mr. Weinrich con- 
tributed two braces of organ numbers, 


encores were given by the 


Mr. Eves, “Two Images for Voice, 
Celesta and Strings” and Miss Price’s 
“Exaggerated Impressions of a Group 


Meeting in New York.” 

As may be guessed from the titles, 
much of the music was characteristic 
of the youth of the age. No Prout or 
Goetschius for these budding feminine 
Liszts! Strangely enough, the pieces by 
the men were more conservative in con- 
tent, Mr. Eves songs being especially 
lovely though reminiscent of some well- 
known pre-war’ French composers. 
Young Miss Nolte’s “Episodes” had no 
program to tell in what locality they 
took place but one must hazard that it 
was in some misty mid-region of Weir. 
Of Miss Price’s “Impressions” to which 
Mr. Stoessel read a lengthy program 
note, one can only say that this sort of 
thing is easy enough to do and gets 
nowhere. The inevitable question arose 
as to what Miss Price could achieve in 
sonata form or a melody for violin with 
(one) piano accompaniment and no “per- 
cussion.” The audience, be it said, was 
quite delighted with this piece. Miss 
Waters sang especially well and both 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Weinrich presented 
their own works effectively. J. A. H. 


Beethoven Orchestra 


Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, 


Georges Zaslavsky, conductor; Mar- 
guerite d’Alvarez, contralto, soloist; 
Carnegie Hall, April 29, evening. The 


program: 


Overture to “Russlan and Ludmilla” 
Glinka 
Tchaikovsky 
.McKinley 

“Jeanne 
Tchaikovsky 
Borodin 


Symphony in B minor 
“Masquerade” 
Recitative and aria from 
adAre” 5. ede 
Ballade: “La Mer” ‘ 
D’ Alvarez 

“Capriccio Espagnol’. .Rimsky-Korsakoff 

At this second “introductory” concert, 
the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra lost 
its close resemblance to the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and assumed a com- 
posite aspect in which could be traced 
traits of various New York ensembles. 
Unfortunately, the disparate composi- 
tion was more than superficial, and the 
performance of the organization was un- 
even, uncertain and at times errant. It 
may be assumed that insufficient re- 
hearsals were responsible for the short- 
comings. Whatever the cause, Mr. Zas- 
lavsky’s third appearance here as con- 
ductor was the least impressive. 

The reading of Tchaikovsky’s “Pathe- 
tic’ Symphony was singularly apathetic 
and plodding. Not only was the work 
unconscionably lengthened by the 
pedestrian pace, but there were mo- 
ments, such as the closing measures of 
the third movement, when everybody 
was out of step but the leader. For 


some recondite reason, the minor works 
on the program fared better than the 
symphony. 

The best playing of the evening was 
exhibited in Carl McKinley’s “Mas- 
querade,” with the composer in personal 
charge of the piano part. This rhap- 
sody, heard last summer in the Stadium 
under Frederick Stock’s baton, has the 
merits of melody, humor and piquant 
instrumentation, and the demerit of re- 
minding one too often of Strauss and 
Debussy. Mr. McKinley was rewarded 
with applause that extended to two re- 
calls. 

Mme. D’Alvarez was warmly approved 
for her full-toned and dramatic voicing 
of the “Adieu, Forets” aria and the 
unfamiliar ballade of Borodin. 

Bm. in OD. 


Mme. Melides-Hermides, Soprano 


Mme. Polia Melides-Hermides, soprano, 
who gave a recital in the Steinway 
Salon just about a year ago, was heard 
there again on the evening of April 29, 
with Gladys Shailer at the piano. Mme. 
Melides-Hermides advertised her recital 
for nine o’clock, but for reasons best 
known to herself, did not begin it until 
twenty minutes past that hour. The 
program was in seven tongues, German, 
Russian, French, Japanese, Italian, Eng- 
lish and Greek. The singer displayed 
temperamental qualities which were not 
quite equalled by her technic. One 
must, however, credit her with sincere 
artistic intention as well as for the 
fact that she pleased her —, 


Irene Peckham Astounds 


A youthful pianist with what seems 
to be talent as well as training of a 
very high order, was heard in the person 
of Irene Peckham in the Chickering 
Salon on the evening of April 29. Young 
Miss Peckham played a well arranged 
and inclusive program which began with 
a Bach Fugue (as all good programs 
should!) and then went on to the ““Wald- 
stein” Sonata of Beethoven. There 
were, in order, pieces by Chopin, De- 
bussy, MacDowell, Griffes, Liadoff, 
Moszkowski and Saint-Saéns. 

Before playing such as this, one must 
pause a moment and consider. It is not 
to be expected that a young feminine 
person of fourteen or thereabouts should 
have much power or any spiritual in- 
sight at all into what she plays. Some- 
times it isn’t necessary. There is a sort 
of musicianship which is born, not made, 
and when this is developed under the eye 
of a careful teacher, the results may be 
pleasing without being profoundly mov- 
ing. With Miss Peckham this is the case 
Her technic is already well founded and 
her left hand instead of just “playing 
bass,” seeks out interior themes and 
thrusts them into the open with the 
finesse of the digits of an old-timer. Her 
playing of the “Waldstein” was uncanny 
in its breadth and finish. Naturally, 
bits like Moszkowski’s “Jonglerin” and 
the Chopin-Liszt ““Maiden’s Wish” were 
more or less plain sailing. 

It is impossible to predict anything 
with talented young players. Almost any- 
thing is even more than likely to occur. 
With Miss Peckham, however, one ex- 
pects big things. We shall see what we 
shall see! J. A. H. 


Goldman Closes Aeolian Hall 


Leon Goldman, violinist, had the honor 
of giving the last recital ever to be 
given in Aeolian Hall, which for fifteen 


[Continued on page 27] 











ENGINEERING AUDITORIUM 
29 West 39th St. (Bet. 5th & Gth Aves.) New York 
Saturday Evening, May 7th, 1927 


BORIS LEVENSON 


Composer——Conductor 
Assisted by 


BERTA WEINSHELL .... Soprano 
ELISE CRAMFR . .Contralto 
Tee "Cello 


String-Woodwind Ensemble of Bight Solo Instruments 
David Robinson, Samuel Levitsky. .Plute 
First Violin Aaron Gorodner, 
Edward Katz, Clarinet 
Second Violin Simon Kovar. . Bassoon 
Mitya Stillman. . Viola Harry Kass, 
Naoum Dinger...’Cello French Horn 
and a Chamber Orchestra, Conducted by the Composer. 
At the Piano: Lou Olp, Tamara Gordon and the 
Composer Knabe Piano 

















Chickering Hall 
27 West 57th St., New York 


Sunday, May 15, at 3 o'clock 
Song Recital by 


ANNETTE ROYAK 


Soprano 





Tickets $2, $1.50 and $1. At Chickering Hall. 





See 


Management: Erwin E. Popcke 
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“Pops” Boom in Boston 





[Continued from page 3] 





gay scene for New England. Heredity 
is a powerful factor in life and it is 
hard to shake off inherited conventional- 
ism.” 

May Society be forgiven for frigify- 
ing the early “pop” environment. May 
it be forgiven for its applause, strange- 
ly like the cracking of twigs on a frosty 
morning. It thought it had the right 
spirit which, Philip Hale insisted even 
then, was “to be able to drink a glass 
of beer without being once distracted by 
the swishing entrance of a procession of 
social lions or lionesses.”’” Was it not 
listening for the first time to music that 
was not grand, gloomy, peculiar or in- 
structive? Did it not at the same time 
eat and drink and smoke and sometimes 
even whisper? Was not that at least a 
genteel Bohemia? It thought so and 
flocked to the concerts night after night 
—ladies with tiny, tiny waists and 
sleeves as big as watermelons, strange 
horticultural arrangements for hats or 
sailor shapes as flat as gramophone discs 
set at the most precarious angles; stu- 
dents and lionesses’ husbands with glove- 
tight trousers and high curling mus- 
tachios. Some came in their carriages. 
But the youthful smart set came on bi- 
cycles and left them, according to the 
advice of a great placard in the Hamil- 
ton Place Vestibule, on the lower 
floor, which went by the name of Bum- 
stead Hall. Musical critics came too, 
but theirs were minor réles compared to 
those played by the society reporters. 

Mrs. Jack Gardner was the undis- 
puted ruler of the day. The concert was 
incomplete, so was the news story after- 
ward, without a goodly share of atten- 
tion going to Mrs. Jack. There was al- 
ways a stir throughout the hall when 
she came in and legend has it that the 
conductor would not start until she 
smiled her assent. Be that as it may. 

The concerts were a success irrespec- 
tive of whether Mrs. Jack Gardner and 
the Society she represented or the 
musicians were the attraction. They 
went smoothly on their way for four 
seasons, seventy-three concerts the first 
year, ninety-seven the second, back to 





seventy-three for the third and so on. 
The fifth year they struck a snag. Man- 
ager Ellis, away on tour, had neglected 
to apply early for a license to sell liquor. 
When the city officials received his peti- 
tion, they refused to grant it. They 
couldn’t show partiality, they said... . 
The allotted number of licenses had been 
given. . P 

The people were incensed. They had 
learned to like to sit without their gloves 
and take their beer and their lemonades 
just flavored with claret. The music was 
a very jolly accompaniment. They pro- 
tested. They got their influential 
friends to protest. The newspapers 
printed bitter editorials: 


“LATEST 
“EXTRA 
“No More Pops! 


“Harmonic Boston is at the high C of 
disgust. 

“The Music Hall ‘pops’ are no More. 

“The autocratic police commission has 
set its mighty foot upon the neck of 
melody and music lovers must seek con- 
solation in the strains of the German 
bands, and in the free concerts to be 
furnished from the city treasury. 

“The fiat has gone forth that no li- 
cense to sell light refreshments will be 
granted to Music Hall this summer. The 
malodorous North Street dives can con- 
tinue to dispense, via tables, bad beer 
and worse whiskey; rows’ between 
drunken men and disreputable women 
may continue there unchecked, but the 
Music Hall promenades must be abol- 
ished. Why? 

“The straight-laced do not utter a 
word against the character of the Music 
Hall entertainments of this nature. Not 
only has good order and decorum been 
the rule, but the ‘pops’ have numbered 
among their patrons many of the best 
people of the city. The ‘pops’ have fur- 
nished music-lovers forced to remain in 
the city during the summer months a 
harmless means of enjoyment which has 
been appreciated as much as the action 
of the police commission will be disfa- 
vored.” 

The authorities were adamant. No 
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“What Next in Music?” 


(The Verdict of 1927 ) 
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MINNEAPOLIS—FEB. 18, 1927 


“a very fine pianist 


Lo 





“an artist of rare charm 


ERIE, PA.—JAN. 26, 1927 


“eifted with a magnetic personality 


is brilliant 


Steinway Piano 














“a most delightful and captivating hour and a half— 


and an equally good speaker with purpose in all her utterances— 


she knows her subject better than any modernist we have had here and has 
finer musical susceptibilities, all backed by intelligence.” 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS—JAN. 4, 1927 


“program was fascinating in its extraordinary interest 


“one forgets the technical side of her pianistic accomplishments 
“enjoyable alike to musicians and to those unacquainted with the subject.” 


“a persuasive, brave, understanding pioneer 


“displayed both emotional and technical equipment 


“there was manifest response to her tender moving interpretation—.” 
Mrs. J. V. Yelgerhouse in Dispatch Herald 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA—JAN. 18, 1927 
“a vivacious mentality quite rare among musicians 
“her comments are quite as enlightening as her performance 


“I doubt if there is any one else now appearing in public who so 
beautifully visualizes the gracious delight of music.” 
Edward Stockton Meyer in Reporter Star 


Frances James, Secretary, 58 Charles St., New York 


James Davies in Morning Tribune 


Helen Fish in Register Gazette 


Duo Art Records 

















concerts were given that year. The idea 
that they could be carried on without 
the refreshments seems never to have 
been seriously considered. Said the Bos- 
ton Post, editorially, on June 13, 1890: 

“The Music Hall ‘pops’ on a_ prohibi- 
tion basis, as has been suggested, would 
never do at all. The popping of the 
champagne cork or the patent stopper 
is a sine qua non. Concerts won’t pay 
without beer.” 

Manager Ellis was more forehanded 
the next season. He asked for the li- 
cense early, was awarded it and the 
“pops” were continued. 

In 1900 the “pops” moved from Music 
Hall, gave their fifteenth season in 
Mechanics Hall, went the year after into 
New Symphony Hall. There followed a 
prosperous, uneventful period. The 
“pops” became an old story. Society 
tired of them a little but the musical in- 
terest became accordingly greater. Stu- 
dents, especially, thrived on Johann 
Strauss, Herbert and Sousa, seasoned 
with nine or eight rounds of beer. 
Harvard nights were memorable for 
their hilarity. But the next real land- 
mark came with prohibition in 1918. 
Twenty-eight years before no _ license 
had meant no concerts, but the “pops” 
had passed through a very positive tran- 
sition since that time. The music had 
learned to speak for itself. The pro- 
grams were more carefully arranged, 
the men better trained. If the 400 came 
in fewer numbers because it was the 
thing to do, the lack was more than made 
up by the ever-increasing numbers of 
those who were known to no one but 
themselves. Hence, for the “pops” prohi- 
bition meant little more than a change 
of menu. Certainly it was no blight. 
The management lost a few of their pro- 
gram advertisers, but others were will- 
ing to fill their place. Ice cream, pop, 
punch and lemonade became the vogue. 
A new régime was on. 

Go to the “pops” now. Find yourself 
a place at one of the 240 tables on the 
floor of Symphony Hall. Turn in your 
program to the “To Eat,” “To Nibble,” 
“To Drink,” “To Smoke” pages. Make 
your choices and settle down to a com- 
fortable evening of music. You will 
hear an opening march, an operatic 
fantasia, a short number or two. There 
will be a second group of more serious 
music, a novelty, perhaps, a concluding 
group with a gay finale. The musicians 
are all members of the Boston Sym- 
phony, a generous share of the audience 
are symphony subscribers. In these last 
two phases the “pops” are like those of 
forty years ago. But forty years ago 
the butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick-maker were not there, rubbing el- 
bows with long-nosed Beacon Hillers— 
all out for the same purpose, the enjoy- 
ment of good music, made better to 
meet their demands. 


Ave! Casella! 


To Agide Jacchia goes much of the 
credit of this notable musical develop- 
ment. For ten years he was conductor 
of the “pops,” gave unflaggingly of his 
manifold energies. Alfredo Casella has 
stepped into his shoes. A new season is 
on. 

There has been a long line of “pop” 
conductors: Ad. Neuendorff, who con- 
ducted the initial season in 1885 and 
again in July, 1888; John Mullaly, who 
conducted the second; Franz Kneisel, 
then concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony; Wilhelm’ Rietzel; Timothée 
Adamowski, Society’s favorite, who con- 
ducted at intervals from 1895 through 
1907; A. de Novellis, who conducted the 
single season of 1895; E. Gruenberg, 
Leo Schultz, Handsome Max Zach, Gus- 
tav Strube, Arthur Krautzenbach, Otto 
Urack, André Maquarre, Claude Lenom, 
Ernest Schmidt, Josef Pasternack, Mon- 
sieur Maquarre again, then Signor Jac- 
chia, during whose régime all attendance 
records were broken. 

Ask the Symphony’s business man- 
agers about the “pops” today. They 
will tell you something of their system 
of selling the house, or portions of the 
house, to various organizations—col- 
leges and schools in the neighborhood of 
Boston, men’s colleges, women’s colleges 
(a system they could never have pur- 
sued before prohibition), Rotary clubs, 
women’s clubs, business firms. They 
will become statistical, perhaps, tell you 
that last season, for instance, they sold 
out practically to their 2300 capacity 
for the fifty-eight concerts, that the 
café did a very flourishing business be- 
sides. You may not be sufficiently im- 
pressed by the record of a single sea- 
son. They will stagger you then, show 
vou figures to prove that more than 
5,000,000 people have been to the “pops” 
in the forty-one years of its existence. 

ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG. 
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ROBERT 
STEEL 


Baritone 


Scored outstanding success 
as Ford in ‘‘Falstaff’’ at a 
performance in honor of 
delegates to National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs 
Biennial Convention 


Chicago, April 25, 1927 


HERMAN DEVRIES in 
Chicago Evening American 


“Let us laud Robert 
Steel’s Ford, well cos- 
tumed, in most effec- 
tive voice, faultless of 
manner and bearing.” 


ERIC DeLAMARTER in 
Chicago Daily Tribune 


“On this occasion it (the 
English Language) was 
an added pleasure, for 
the singers’ enunciation 
was uniformly good, and 
Robert Steel’s, especially, 
was excellent.” 


Engaged in May 
for Seattle, Opera 
Intime, under 
Karl Krueger 


1927-28 


Season Now Booking 


Management 
CHAS. L. WAGNER 
S11 Fifth Ave. 
New York City. 
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QUAKER Ci} CITY HEARS MODERNISTS’ WORKS 


Two Resident nt Societies Give 
Programs of Novel 
Character 
By H. T. Craven 

PHILADELPHIA, April 30.—The Society 
for Contemporary Music offered its third 
and last concert of the season on April 
28 in the foyer of the Academy of Mu- 
sic. All the new compositions reflected a 
certain amount of respect for form and 
rationality of subject matter. If the 
scores could not be called conservative, 
they were at least free from ultra-shock- 
ing perversities of style. All displayed 
sincerity of esthetic purpose. 

Both the program as a whole and some 
of its individual numbers were exces- 
sively long. In particular, the Bloch 
Quintet for piano and strings was 
dragged out to a point beyond the ordi- 
nary proportions of chamber music. The 
performance of this work, which is in- 
teresting, well devised in its modernistic 
idiom and often surcharged with inspi- 
rational beauty, occupied forty minutes. 
On a first hearing, the close with its tonic 
and dominant chords, seemed the most 
meritorious portion of a score, written 
in a rugged barbaric vein. The middle 
movement was something of a jumble of 
uncouth sounds. ; 

The concert opened with Respighi’s 
“Il Tramonto” for mezzo-soprano and 
string quartet. The work possesses 
something of the lyrical qualities of the 
earlier Respighi. But it was long drawn 
out even with cuts in two places. Ravel’s 
Sonata for violin and ’cello betrays the 
masterly touch of its gifted composer, 


notably in the fugue of the finale. This 
work, too, appears in need of some 
abridgement. 


The other number was Honegger’s 
strangely named work “Les Paques a 
New York.” The significance of the title 
was not easy to detect. The workman- 
ship of this score, which is for mezzo- 
soprano and string quartet, is incontest- 
ably skillful. At least, Honegger carried 
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Chi ‘ago Opera Companies 


NICH-&-BACH 


GRAND—REPRODUCING—AND 
PERIOD MODEL PIANOS 


237 East 23rd Street 


AST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


out his purpose artfully, whatever that 
precise aim may have been 

The interpretation of these novelties 
was of an extremely high order. The per- 
formers involved included Ruth Monta- 
gue, mezzo-soprano; Michael Gusikoff, 
first violin; Alexander Zenker, second 
violin; Henri Elkan, viola; Willem van 
den Burg, ’cello, and D. Hendrik Ezer- 
mann, piano. 


Miss Montague was in admirable 
voice. The instrumentalists conspicuous- 


ly displayed their technic in passages 
that called for quarter tone effects. 


Simfonietta’s List 


That interesting and ardent organiza- 
tion, the Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta, gave its final concert of the 
season under the leadership of Fabien 
Sevitzky in the ballroom of the Penn 
Athletic Club on Sunday afternoon, April 
24. Mr. Sevitzky presented an ancient 
novelty, by an old master who seems to 
be enjoying a renaissance, Corelli. 

The score, which was his Concerto No. 
9 in F Major, was obtained by special 
permission from the Library of Con- 
gress, and on this occasion received its 
first hearing in Philadelphia. It proved 
a delightful work, well adapted to the 
rich resources of the Simfonietta. Other 
numbers were Schénberg’s “Verklarte 
Nacht,” Napravnik’s “Melancholie,” also 
a novelty; Rebikoff’s “Valse Miniature,” 
the prelude to “Le Déluge” of Saint- 
Saéns, with the solo violin part played 
by Alexander Thiede; Grieg’s “Last 
Spring,” and “Anitra’s Dance,” and a 
“Burlesque,” by Rossi. 

Preparations have begun for next sea- 
son, during which the Simfonietta will 
give a series of three concerts on Wednes- 
day evenings. 


Bacteriologist Becomes Church Soloist 


New BRITAIN, CONN.—Chester 5S. 
Bowers, city bacteriologist, has been ap- 
pointed tenor soloist in the First Bap- 
tist Church choir. He was a member of 
the glee clubs of the University of Mich- 
igan and of Hobart College. W.E.C 


All the material in Mustcat AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Shavitch Will Conduct in Holly- 
wood Bowl 


OS ANGELES, April 30.—Vlad- 
imir Shavitch, conductor of 
the Syracuse Symphony, is the 
fifth conductor announced for the 
' forthcoming season of symphonic 
* concerts in the Hollywood Bowl. 
Mr. Shavitch has been engaged for 
a series of three concerts, July 21, 
22 and 23. Mrs. Leiland Atherton 
Irish, general chairman of concert 
activities, was elected a member of 
the board of directors at a recent 
meeting, according to an announce- 
ment by Allan C. Balch, president 
of the board. Mrs. Irish will re- 
place F. W. Blanchard, who was 
forced to resign because of ill 
health. The ticket-sale drive, origi- 
nally scheduled for May 1, has been 
postponed for May 16. H. D.C. 
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Americans Invite Festival 


By International Society 
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[Continued from page 1] 


at the forthcoming festival of the Inter- 
national Society, in Frankfort, the week 
of June 30. Mr. Harmati is to lead two 
compositions, selected by the American 
Section and by the International Jury, 
to represent the catholicity in thought of 
American composers of today. They are 
Henry F. Gilbert’s “Dance in the Place 
Congo,” an orchestral suite drawn from 
the ballet of the same name which was 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and Aaron Copland’s “Music for 
the Theater” for chamber orchestra and 
piano. Both composers will be present 
when these are performed. The Gilbert 
work opens the first orchestral concert 
of the festival, and Mr. Copland’s music 
appears on a list devoted to chamber 
music. 

Mr. Human states that organizations 
are being formed in different parts of 
the country as branches of the Ameri- 
can Section. Wesley La Violette, head of 
the composition department at the Chi- 
cago Musical College, has been invited to 
call a meeting of composers in the Mid- 
dle West region, with headquarters in 
Chicago, to form a unit there. Alexan- 
der Smallens, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company, and his 
group for the advancement of contem- 
porary music, are already officially affili- 
ated. Other units are instituting them- 
selves. Every serious organization de- 
voted to the cause of the American com- 
poser is cooperating with enthusiasm. 

The United States now has, for the 
first time, a representative on the Inter- 
national Jury, in Louis Gruenberg, 
American composer, now living in Paris, 
Mr. Gruenberg represented this country 
at the last festival of the society, in 
Zurich, and has been reappointed a stand- 
ing delegate. Mr. Harmati will also be 
a delegate to this year’s event, with 
Carlos Salzedo as alternate delegate. 
Rudolph Ganz is already abroad as an 
honorary member of the board. 

Extensive plans are under way for the 
submitting of larger American works, 
works for orchestral combinations, 
chamber music and choral compositions, 
to the American Section, with a view to 
ultimate performance at the festivals, 
depending on their worth. A novel cat- 
alog method is to be used, Mr. Human 
announces, so that American music which 
has been approved will be on constant 
record for the country’s conductors and 
directors. The work winning MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S symphonic prize contest will 
be immediately submitted to the commit- 
tee with performance in America and 
abroad as an objective. Compositions 
are constantly being received. 

Officers for the American Section of 
the International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music were named at the meeting. 
Mr. Human was re-elected president, 
and a similar honor was conferred on 
Frank Patterson as vice-president, a 
post he shares with A. Walter Kramer. 
Claire R. Reis is secretary and Teresa 
Armitage treasurer. On the executive 
board are Marion Bauer, Olin Downes, 
Carlos Salzedo, Howard Barlow, Law- 
rence Gilman, Mrs. George A. Harris, 
Dr. Joseph J. Asch, C. C. Birchard and 
the president. The music committee is 
composed of Mr. Patterson, chairman; 
Frederick Jacobi, Harold Morris, Mr. 
Downes, Mr. Kramer, Chalmers Clifton, 
Alexander Smallens and Mr. Human, ex 
officio. 


DAYTON CHOIR HEAD TO 
TEACH BRANCH SCHOOLS 


Washington and Springfield, Ohio, Will 
Have New Choral Establishments 
Under J. F. Williamson 


Dayton, April 30.—John Finley Wil- 
liamson, director of the Westminster 
Choir School, will conduct a_ similar 
school to that held here for choristers in 
Washington, D. C., for one week early 
in May, under the sponsorship of the 
Council of Churches of the Capital. 
Students will be the choir directors of 
Washington. As a final feature of the 
period of study, a massed choir made up 
from the singing bodies of the Capital 
city’s churches will give a festival under 
Mr. Williamson’s direction. Before re- 
turning to his work at Dayton, Mr. Wil- 
liamson, with Mrs. Williamson, will at- 
tend the Bach Festival at Bethlehem. 
He addressed a convention of Southern 
music supervisors on April 15 at Rich- 
mond, W. Va. His subject was “Choral 
Music.” 

The Dayton organization appeared on 
April 24 at the Chicago Federation of 
Music Clubs; again on April 26. These 
dates were a part of the week’s itinerary, 
which included Louisville, Terre Haute, 
Milwaukee and Evansville, Ind. In 
Evansville an audience of 2000 heard 
the choir. H. EUGENE HALL. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, April 30.—Ar- 
rangements just completed with John 
Finley Williamson, head of the West- 
minster choir of Dayton, have made it 
possible for the Covenant Presbyterian 
Church to establish a branch of the 
choir school which is a feature of the 
Dayton organization, beginning Oct. 1. 
At that time it is hoped that the new 
church building, costing approximately 
$500,000, will be completed. The present 
quartet and organist will continue their 
duties until October. 

The local school will be composed of 
those who have joined the church; in 
other words, it will be for Covenant 
members only. It is planned to have 
three choirs, the adult, junior and chil- 
dren’s. The adult choir will sing each 
Sunday and the other two choirs will be 
heard at the week day services. At 
times the three choirs will combine and 
there will be 120 voices, 40 in each choir. 

The choirs will be in charge of Henry 
Fohl of Dayton, and the organist will 
be Robert Kinsey, also of that city. Both 
these men will be under the direct su- 
pervision of Mr. Williamson and will be 
on duty during seven days of the week, 
except on the week day mornings, when 
they will take courses in the Dayton 
school. 

This is considered the most progressive 
step in church music ever taken in 
Springfield, ANNA MARIE TENNANT, 
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New York's Concerts and Recitals 
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years has housed the best that the con- 
cert world had to offer and which is 
smitten from the list by business inter- 
ests, to the regret of all. 

Mr. Goldman began with the lovely 
Franck Sonata which was followed by 
the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole,” a 
study in contrasts, and this by a group 
by Chopin-Wilhelmj, Poldini-Kreisler, 
Grasse, Kreisler, Godowski, Mozart 
and Wieniawski. 

Mr. Goldman’s playing is placid and 
unemotional. This is not to say that it 
is uninteresting but rather that it is not 
disturbed by twistings of the torso 
which many fiddlers employ nor by ex- 
travagances of phrasing or shading. 
The Franck Sonata was worthily played 
and the Lalo given full measure of at- 
tention. In the smaller pieces some of 
which seemed scarcely worth the trouble 
which the artist had obviously spent on 
them, Mr. Goldman did some of his best 
work, technically. The fearful Wieniaw- 
ski “Faust” Paraphrase was a brilliant 
if not very moving finale. Louis Lubin 
was at the piano. J. D. 


Kitty Cheatham and Others 


Kitty Cheatham’s gala concert for 
young people, given in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of April 30, was a divert- 
ing and highly unique performance, in- 
corporating within its elastic borders 
songs, dances, instrumental music, and 
many items of historical and patriotic 
moment. Assisting Miss Cheatham in 
the afternoon’s entertainment, which 
also served to celebrate the 138th anni- 
versary of the Inauguration of George 
Washington in New York, were Frances 
Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist; Ernest F. 
Wagner and Frances Blaisdell, flutists; 
Irene Perceval, harpist; Julie Ferlen, 
violinist; Henry Boyd, bird calls; John 
Warren Erb at the piano, and a chorus 
of children from the Hecksher Founda- 
tion. ‘ 

After sundry introductory remarks by 
Miss Cheatham, the program got under 
way with her singing of Mary Baker 
Glover Eddy’s “Spring Greeting.”  [II- 
lustrations were then flashed upon the 
screen, pictorial of and precedent to the 
Inauguration of George Washington, as 
first President of the United States of 
America, on April 30, 1789. One verse 
of “Our America,” music by Augusta E. 
Stetson, C. S. D., and words by Alice 
Morgan Harrison, with Mme. Pelton- 
Jones at the harpsichord, was sung by 
Miss Cheatham, for which the audience 
rose to its feet. Next came “My Days 
Have Been So Wondrous Free” by 
Francis Hopkinson, the first musica) 
composition written in America, by a 
signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, so Miss Cheatham pointed out. 
This was followed by a brace of early 
English songs and a group of Chil- 
dren’s songs written for Miss Cheat- 
ham by various authors. Flute num- 
bers by Wilhelm Popp and Beethoven 
were played by Miss Blaisdell, with 
works of Brahms, Beethoven, Gabrilow- 
itsch, and Salzedo providing further 
children’s pieces. A brief talk, with il- 
lustrations, on primitive Negro music, 
“An Indian Lullaby” and “Nursery 
Rhymes,” “The Singing Bird,” “The 
Fairies” and Tchaikovsky’s “Waltz of 
the Flowers” (arranged by Miss Cheat- 
ham) concluded the afternoon’s num- 
bers. Many children were present to 
enjoy a generous program. H. H 


N. Y. U. Glee Club 


An excellent glee club concert, one of 
the best of its kind that have been given 
in recent seasons, was that of the New 
York University organization, Alfred 


M. Greenfield, conductor, in the Town 
Hall on the evening of April 30. Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, an N. Y. U. alumnus, 
was the soloist, appearing as baritone, 
conductor and composer, his “Cavalier 
Song” affording opportunity for the last 
two qualifications to have substantial 
recognition. His solos included lieder 
and songs in English, and Grieg’s “The 
Norsemen” and the Damrosch “Danny 
Deever” enlisted him as an incidental 
singer. 

The Brahms Rhapsodie found Mabel 
Beddoe singing the alto solo with the 
Club giving a convincing and spirited 
account of this, the most pretentious of 
its efforts. The remainder of the con- 
certed numbers ranged from arrange- 
ments by O’Hara and Speaks and Bach’s 
“Break Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly 
Light” to catchy numbers of Andrews 
and Cook. Herbert Carrick assisted at 
the piano and Hugh Porter at the organ. 

As TE. 


Joel Engel, in Menworiam 


In appreciation of the achievement of 
Joel Engel, a group of musicians and 
disciples gathered together at the Intime 
Theater, on Saturday evening, April 30. 
The program opened with an address 
by Maurice Samuel who stressed the im- 
portance of Mr. Engel’s work in the 
field of Jewish music, naming him a pio- 
neer in that movement that has furth- 
ered the emergence of Yiddish folk- 
music into the general world of cul- 
tural music. He told the story of the 
young lawyer who left his studies in 
Russia to wander from one Jewish cen- 
ter to another, picking up the simple 
motifs of pain and yearning of his peo- 
ple, of the last three years spent in Pal- 
estine and his great new interest in 
Hebrew music. 

The musical program was given by 
the Stringwood Ensemble, assisted by 
Arthur Loesser, pianist; by Mischa 
Mischakoff, violinist; Boris Zaslavsky, 
baritone; Anna Meitchik, contralto, and 
Avié Abiléa, pianist, and the Women’s 
Choir from the Newark “Hazomir,” 
under S. Zilberts. The music was so 
chosen and arranged as to give a com- 
prehensive grasp of all Mr. Engel’s 
work. An Elegy for String Quartet 
written especially for the occasion by 
Joseph Achron was first on the list. 
There followed solos for baritone, con- 
tralto, piano, violin, a group for choir 
4 cappella and a final group for clarinet 
and string quartet which consisted of a 
“Chassidic Song,” “Lullaby,” “At the 
Wedding” and a Chassidic Dance, ar- 
ranged by Simeon Bellison with the con- 
sent of the composer. Lazar Weiner 
played piano accompaniments. The 
little Riverside theater was crowded to 
overflowing. E. A. 


Hospital Benefit Concert 


A concert for the benefit of music in 
the hospitals, given under the auspices 
of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday evening, April 30, enlisted a 
distinguished array of artists. These in- 
cluded Luella Melius, coloratura _so- 
prano, who had not been heard in New 
York since her unusually successful 
début and subsequent season with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company; Josef 
Lhevinne, pianist; and the Musical Art 
Quartet. 

The program was one whose interest 
and standard in presentation set it far 
above the motley affair which the usual 
gala benefit is. The Musical Art play- 
ers—Sascha Jacobsen, Bernard Ocko, 
Louis Kaufman and Marie Roemaet- 
Rosanoff—began with three movements 
from the A Major Quartet of Gliére, 
being heard later in Glazounoff’s “Inter- 


ludium in modo antico” and “Alla Spag- 
nuola.” Beautifully expressive and con- 
tenting were the performances which 
this finely welded ensemble gave, their 
treatment of the clever variations in the 
Gliére being especially good. 

Mr. Lhevinne’s first group was de- 
voted to Chopin and included the B 
Major Nocturne, Op. 9, the G Flat Im- 
promptu and the C Sharp Minor Scherzo 
as programmed numbers, with the G 
Flat Study, Op. 25, and the B Flat 
Minor Prelude as encores. On his sec- 
ond appearance on the platform he dis- 
posed of two Iberian sketches of Al- 
behiz and the Schulz-Evler “Blue Dan- 
ube” Arabesques, adding the Glinka- 
Balakirieff “Alouette” and the G Minor 
Prelude of Rachmaninoff. Chopin was 
not the gainer from Mr. Lhevinne’s 
somewhat dispirited approach to his 
music, but the Albeniz works and the 
“Lark” transcription found the pianist 
at his superlative best. 

The exceedingly arduous “Qui la voce” 
from “Puritani’” was Mme. Melius’ open- 
ing contribution, not entirely free, pos- 
sibly, from a certain uneasiness which 
affected the quality of her utterance 
though not interfering with her remark- 
able technical facility. “Charmant 
Oiseau,” from “La Perle du_ Brésil” 
which she gave as an encore with Mere- 
dith Willson playing the flute obbligato, 
disclosed to much greater advantage the 
mellow evenness of her tones and an in- 
nate appreciation of form and phrase. 
She later appeared in a group compris- 
ing two Reger songs, Saint-Saéns’ “Ros- 
signol et la Rose” and Weckerlin’s ar- 
rangement of “La Capinera.” Her ex- 
cellent accompanist was Solon ae 

Fe os 


Namara and Associates 


Margaret Namara, soprano, formerly 
of the Chicago Opera and the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, and last heard _ in 
New York in Gilbert and Sullivan 
réles, appeared in a “concert in cos- 
tume” in the Ambassador Theater on 
the evening of May 1, assisted by Rosa- 
lind Fuller, diseuse, and Richard Hale, 
baritone. An orchestra under Armand 
Vecsey contributed numbers and also ac- 
companiments. 

The evening opened with “A Mozart 
Overture,” which one, was not desig- 
nated. Mr. Hale made his appearance 
with an aria from Moussorgsky’s 
“Josua Navine,” Brahms’ “Mainacht” 
and Balakirieff’s “Viens prés de Moi” 
(sung in French for some reason). Mme 
Namara chose her first group after 
whispered conferences over the foot- 
lights with Mr. Vecsey, singing Rubin- 
stein’s “Ein Traum,” one of Debussy’s 
“Ariettes Oubliées” the “Louise” aria 
and a song by Massenet. Miss Fuller 
then gave a group of Old English and 
Scotch Folk-ballads. The first half of 
the program closed with the first scene 
of the second act of “Thais” sung with 
costumes and action by Mme. Namara 
and Mr. Hale. The orchestra, billed for 
Debussy’s “Aprés midi d’un Faun,” 
played a Rachmaninoff Prelude instead, 
Miss Fuller gave two more groups, Mr. 
Hale one. Mme. Namara and Mr. Hale 
sang “La ci Darem” from “Don Gio- 
vanni” and Mme. Namara closed the 
program with a group of Old Spanish 
street songs. 

Mme. Namara’s voice has always been 
a good one. That she uses it to its best 
advantage cannot be said. It sounded 
best in placid songs and in both the 
“Louise” aria and the “Thais” scene 
there were bits of ill-considered phras- 
ing and some tones that one would have 
had otherwise. The uncertainty of in- 
tontation that has been noticed here- 
tofore, was happily absent. All in all, 
Mme. Namara’s singing was good 
enough to make one wish it had been 
better and to wonder why it was not. 


[Continued on page 36] 
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“THE TIME-WORN DE. 
BATE AS TO WHETHER 
OR NOT THE HARP IS 
A SOLO INSTRUMENT 
FINDS SMALL PLACE IN 
THE REVIEW OF A RE. 
CITAL BY MILDRED 
DILLING.” — New York 
Herald Tribune, Dec. 8, 1926. 


MILDRED 


DILLING 


HARPIST 








Photo by Tathot 


New York Critics 


Unanimous | 


“. .. The technique of this art- 
ist excels. . . . She plays with a 
light firmness and a felicity of 
temperament wholly suitable.” 


New York Herald Tribune 
Dec. 8, 1926. 


“. . . She played with great 

deftness and charm. She im- 

mediately became a favorite 
with her audience.” 

New York Times 

Feb. 2, 1927. 


ec 


Her playing gave its 
wonted artistic satisfaction.” 


New York Sun 
Feb. 2, 1927. 


Chicago Recital 


€ 


‘,. . If there were more play- 
ers like Miss Dilling the harp 
would become more popular. 
She seemed to be in complete 
mastery of the harp’s different 
tonal qualities and its technical 


9 
effects. Chicago Tribune 


Jan. 3, 1927. 


ee 


. . . She has not only a re- 
markable facility for the play- 
ing’ of her instrument, but 
musical taste and judgment in 
the making of her program.” 


Chicago News 
Jan. 3, 1927. 
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Photo of Jury by “Excelsior” ; 


Winner and Jury for the 1927 Heugel Prize in Paris. 


Offered by the Publisher. 


That of Mr. Fourestier by Henri Manuel 
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Both Reproduced with Acknowledgments to ‘Le Menéstrel’ 


Inset, Louis Fourestier, Whose Symphonic Poem Was Awarded the 20,000 Franes 
In the Jury Are Seen, from Left to Right About the Table: André Messager, Florent Schmitt, M. Witkowski, 


Vincent d’Indy, Maurice Ravel, Gustave Charpentier, Alfred Bruneau, Georges Hiie, Henri Rabaud:; Charles-Marie Widor. President: 
Gabriel Pierné, Darius Milhaud and Albert Roussel 


ARIS, April 25.—The award of the 

1927 Heugel Prize, offered by the 
Parisian publisher of that name, by a 
distinguished jury to Louis Fourestier, 
a young composer, who now holds a 
Prix de Rome, was recently announced. 
Mr. Fourestier received the award of 
20,000 frances ($800) for his symphonic 
poem, “Polynice,” composed during his 
residence in the Villa Medici in Rome. 
He was born in Montpelier, May 31, 
1892, studied ’cello and harmony in the 


conservatory there, and entered the 
Paris Conservatoire in 1909. There he 
studied harmony with Leroux, winning 
first prize in 1911, and taking the same 
award in counterpoint in the class of 
the late Gédalge. He conducted musical 
organizations during the war, won the 
Rossini Prize for his cantata, “Patria” 
in 1924, and conducted the latter work 
at a Conservatoire Concert. Becoming 
a pupil of Paul Vidal, he won the first 
Prix de Rome in 1925 with his vocal 
scena, “The Death of Adonis,” which 
was given at the Concerts Colonne in 


January, 1926. The jury which made 
the Heugel award included some of the 
most noted composers in France. The 
final choice lay between four works. 

Next year the Heugel Prize will be 
given for a lyric theatrical work of at 
least four scenes and requiring two 
hours for performance. The prize will 
be 100,000 francs ($4,000 at present 
rates of exchange) and the award will 
be available only to musicians French 
by birth or naturalization. Manu- 
scripts must be submitted before Oct. 
31, 1928, it is announced. 





Two Native Works Heard 
on Stage of La Monnaie 


BRUSSELS, April 27. — Two native 
works were given for the first time at 
the Monnaie on a recent triple bill in 
addition to the local premiére of Hon- 
egger’s “Judith,” previously reported. 

A one-act opera, “Le Miracle de Saint- 
Antoine,” after Maeterlinck’s play, 
with music by Brumagne of a light and 
jocular cast, somewhat touched by mod- 
ernism, proved a comic work of attrac- 
tive style. The opera has both farcical 
and macabre elements, and the setting 
is cleverly designed in a style of middle- 
class realism. 

The public was somewhat surprised 
at the unconventional treatment, but 
was amused. The work was conducted 
by Molle. The chief réle, that of a luna- 
tic, was taken by van Obbergh. Others 
were Mmes. Dorley, Prick and Ballard, 
and Messrs. Claudel, Boyer and de Kock. 


Chinese Ballet Given 


On the same bill was a brief Chinese 
ballet, ‘“‘Ma-Tchou-Tchin,” by Knosp. 
The ballet corps performed this work 
gracefully. The composer showed ac- 
quaintance with Chinese musical idiom, 
but his score is somewhat conventional, 
nevertheless. The orchestration is fa- 


Famous Choir of St. George's 
Reopened at Windsor 


tONDON, April 25.—After being 

closed since 1921, the famous 
choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor Castle, was recently re- 
opened. The task of restoring the 
historic building, rendered impera- 
tive by its condition, will prob- 
ably take several more years. The 
re-opening was marked by a beau- 
tiful service and exquisite singing. 
None of the boy choristers had 
ever sung in the choir before. Most 
of the singing was unaccompanied, 
as the organ, which was last 
played by Sir Walter Parratt, has 
not yet been rebuilt. The choir is 
still lighted with candles. A fea- 
ture was the white surplices of 
the choristers and the scarlet coats 
of the Military Knights of Wind- 
sor, who were present under the 
command of Major-General Car- 
teret Carey. 


cile. The décors for the work were very 
colorful, and the movements of the bal- 
let provided much of piquant interest. 
Baston conducted. 

All the material in MUSICAI AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 


Newcastle Concludes Beethoven Féte 
NEWCASTLE ON TYNE, ENGLAND, April 
20.—The Beethoven centenary has been 
celebrated here in a week’s programs. 
Beginning with performances of the 
Seventh and Eighth symphonies by the 
Newcastle Symphony, conducted by Sir 
Hamilton Harty, it was continued by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, which, un- 
der E. L. Bainton, gave fine interpreta- 
tions of the Third Symphony and the 
“Emperor” Concerto, with Ralph Elliott 
as soloist. Sir H. Walford Davies ad- 
dressed members of the local center of 
the British Music Society, and a concert 
of chamber music was given. The Cho- 
ral Symphony and the “Missa Solemnis” 
were performed by a festival chorus 
drawn from the principal choral socie- 
ties of the city, and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Dr. W. G. Whittaker con- 
ducted. The festival was concluded with 
another chamber concert and a perform- 
ance of the Fifth Symphony and the 
Violin Concerto by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra with Capt. H. G. Amers as 
conductor and A. M. Wall as soloist. 


Jan Kiepura, the young Polish tenor, 
was recently severely injured in a 
motorear accident at Teschen, Silesia 
according to a disnatch from Warsaw 
to the London Daily Mail. The exter 
of Mr. Kiepura’s injuries are not indi- 
cated. 


Jury 


Y oF FUROPEAN ACTIVITIES + 


New Enesco Sonata Is Heard in 
Bucharest 


i April 17—Georges 
Enesco has given the first per- 
formance anywhere of his new 
Third Sonata for violin and piano, 
which contains much interesting 
writing. Two new Rumanian 
operas have had their premieres 
here—“Les Noces Tragiques” by 
Alexis Catardji and “Aliodor” by 
Gheorgiu. Hermann Scherchen, of 
Frankfort, recently conducted the 
Ninth Symphony with much suc- 
cess here in a series of Beethoven 
concerts which he shared with Al- 
fred Alessandresco. Jacques Thi- 
baud was a recent visitor, gaining 
particular acclaim for his playing 
in Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. 








Vienna Shring Festival 
to Bring Many Unusual 
Ofera and Concert Lists 


rc 
The festival planned by the City of 


Vienna from June 5 to 19 will include 
the presentation of musical masterpieces 
in the city where many of them were 
created, as well as exhibitions of modern 
art, sport and social events. 

Among the outstanding musical events 
scheduled are performances at the State 
Opera, in which Maria Jeritza, Lotte 
Lehmann, Alfred Piccaver and Jan Kie- 
pura will take part, and Richard Strauss 
or Franz Schalk will conduct. There 
will be open-air concerts by the Vienna 
Symphony and Philharmonic orchestra, 
a presentation of Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis” in the parish church of 
Médling near Vienna, where the mass 
was composed, and high masses in the 
former Imperial Chapel, with music 
provided by members of the State Opera 
under the direction of Schalk. There 
will also be performances of modern and 
“classic” operettas. 

Mass concerts, torch light processions, 
folk-dances. illuminations and flower 
battles will be features of the period. 
Vienna’s musicians, singers, actors and 
painters have taken an active part in 
the preparation for the music festival. 
The cooperation and interest of the en- 
tire population are also being enlisted 





Mengelberg to Lead Beethoven Cycle 
with Concertgebouw After 
“St. John Passion” 


AMSTERDAM. April 28.—Willem Men- 
gelberg will lead a Beethoven series of 
six popular concerts with the Concert- 
gebouw from May 19 to 31. The final 
event, a performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, will be given with the assistance 
of the Toonkunst Chorus. On Palm 
Sunday the conductor gave a fine hear- 
ing of Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” 
with the same chorus and orchestra. 
The soloists were Mmes. Durigo and 
Noordewier, and Messrs. Karl Erb 
Thom Denys and Van Oort. 
Festival Announced 

AACHEN, April 24.—The Lower Rhen- 
ish Music Festival, which is given each 
year in a different Rhineland city, wil! 
be held here June 5 to 7. The program 
will include Walter Braunfels’ Grand 
Mass, conducted by himself; Philipp 
Jarnach’s Symphony, and works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Bruckner, Wolf and 
others. 


Lower Rhenish 


BERLIN, April 26.—The opera to be 
given at Zoppot, the northern German 
woodland resort, this summer is “Gdt- 
terdimmerung.” The unique outdoor 
performances will be on July 24, 26, 28 
and 31 and Aug. 2. Max Schillings will 
conduct, and Hermann Merz will direct 
the stage. 
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English Festival Deason Opens at Hastings 


Four Days’ Series Marks Dedication of N Now Music Pavilion at Seaside—Works by Elgar, 


Bax, German, O’Neill, 


Brewer, Brent-Smith and Others Contain Novelty—Sir Henry 


Wood Leads Final Beethoven Concert—London Has Variety of Music on Eve of Opera 


Season 
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ONDON, April 20.—The dedication of 
the new White Rock Pavilion at 
Hastings by the Prince of Wales on 
April 6, a structure which secures for 
this seaside city one of the finest con- 
cert halls in England, was followed by 
a four days’ festival, in which noted 
artists and composers made appearances. 
This series marked the opening of the 
English festival season, which will have 
a second important event in a_ three 
days’ festival in Bournemouth, begin- 
ning tomorrow. ; 
The opening concert on the evening 
of April 6 had several prominent guests. 
Norman O’Neill opened the program 
with his “Festal Prelude”, an effective 
and dignified work composed for the oc- 
casion. The permanent Hastings Or- 
chestra was augmented. Edward Ger- 


man conducted his symphonic poem, 
“Hamlet” and his “Nell Gwynne” 
Dances. The former work is, perhaps, 


less characteristic than the other. Sir 
Herbert Brewer led his vocal work, 
“England, My England”, sung by George 
Baker. Dvorak’s “Carnaval” Overture 
was well played under Basil Cameron, 
the local music director. The other solo- 
ists were Carrie Tubb in “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster” from “Oberon’’, and 
Archibald Winter, tenor, in the “Spring 
Song” from “Die Walkiire”. The acous- 
tics of the new hall were proved ex- 
cellent. 


Elgar and Bax Works Given 


Sir Edward Elgar was a distinguished 
visitor on the second day. He conducted 
his violin Concerto, which was to have 
been played by Albert Sammons. But 


the latter’s indisposition was announced, 
and Margaret Fairless played the solo 
part at brief notice. Her performance 
was most co pe gry though rather un- 
emotional, the composer succeeded 
well with the orchestral part. He later 
led his “Wand of Youth” Suite. 

Arnold Bax’ “Romantic” Overture, 
which was heard some time ago in Lon- 
don, had its first Hastings performance 
under Mr. Cameron’s baton. The piano 
part was well played by Barrs Partridge. 
The Overture is a rather difficult and 
most interesting score, which reveals 
anew the composer’s sensitive endow- 
ment. Alexander Brent-Smith appeared 
as guest, conducting his Overture “Bar- 
ton Fair”, a fluent, if somewhat un- 
original opus. 

At the third concert, York Bowen led 
his new Rhapsody for ’cello, played by 
Beatrice Harrison. This work and the 
“Frithiof” Prelude of Adam Carse, also 
led by its composer, were respectable 
and musicianly contributions. A novelty 
was a series of double-bass works by 
Herbert Hughes, Roger Quilter and 
others, played with much taste by Victor 
Watson. 

The concluding day brought what was 
perhaps the highest point of the series, 
when Sir Henry Wood conducted an all- 
Beethoven list. The chief works were 
the Seventh Symphony and the “Em- 
peror” Concerto, with Leff Pouishnoff 
as soloist. Sir Henry obtained fine per- 
formances. Mr. Pouishnoff gave an ac- 
complished performance of the concerto. 

The Bournemouth Festival promises 
some events of considerable interest. At 
the first concert, on April 21, Vaughan 
Williams will conduct his “Pastoral” 
Symphony and Dame Ethel Smyth her 


new Concerto for violin and horn. There 
follows a program wholly of music by 
Ethel Smyth, 
Susan Spain-Dunk, Dorothy Howell, 
Vivien Lambelet, Dora Bright, and Edith 
Swepstone. 

New works on the third day include 
Nicholas Gatty’s Suite for strings and 
Charles Hoby’s “Three Cameos”. There 
will be a concert of British light music 
of Edward German, Eric Coates, and 
others, and a Wagner concert conducted 
by Sir Dan Godfrey, with Norman Allin 
as soloist. 

London Events 





Siegfried Wagner led here the prelude 
to his opera, “The Sacred Linden-Tree,” 
telling of a primitive German prince who 
forsook the worship of the holy tree of 


the German race, in favor of “the 
Oriental cult introduced in Rome” in the 
third century A. D.; but who was 
punished. 


The theme is worked out as befits a 
pupil of Humperdinck. In the Fire 
Scene from “The Valkyrie” the singer 
was Norman Williams. 

Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the 
last two London Symphony Orchestra 
concerts of the season at Queen’s Hall. 

After a Mozart symphony were heard 
two choral works. Delius’ “Sea Drift” 
and Berlioz’s “Te Deum.” 

“Sea Drift” is a setting of a poem of 
Walt Whitman’s. The poet here tells 
how by the seashore he thinks of the 
bird’s wild song as the expression of 
the despair in his own widowed heart. 
The singers were the Philharmonic Choir 
and Roy Henderson. 

Among recent concert-givers were the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir, Vladimir Hor- 





Sir Henry Wood, Who Led the Beethoven 
Memorial Concert at the Hastings Festival 


owitz and Jan Smeterlin, two excellent 
pianists. 

A performance of Bach’s “St. John” 
Passion Music was given by the London 
Choral Society under the direction of 
Arthur Fagge at the third concert at 
Queen’s Hall. The solos were taken by 
Dora Labbette, Edith Furmedge, Hubert 
Fidell, Frank Sale, and _ Herbert 
Heyner. A contingent of the London 
ats a assisted. 


New Works Heard 


The Edith Robinson quartet produced 
for the first time in London Eric Fogg’s 
Quartet in F major. Mr. Fogg has 
facility but seems to lack originality. 

Sybil Scanes, Paul Belinfante, and 
George Reeves introduced a new group 
of three songs and a “Vocalise,” by 
Arthur Bliss, at the Grotrian Hall. The 
song, “Sea Love,” for voice and violin 
alone, is a creation of atmosphere. The 
“Vocalise” is well written for the voice 





‘“Nerone’’ Has Successful 
First Hearing in Naples 
Before San Carlo Throng 


CLC 


NAPLES, April 15.—‘‘Nerone,” the 
posthumous opera by Boito, has had a 
very good reception recent'-- at its first 
performance in the San Carlo Opera 
House at Naples. The work had pre- 
viously been heard at the Scala, and 
in Bologna, Turin, Verona and Buenos 
Aires. 

It is an opera of great *““-nlties in 
scenic technic. and consequently of great 
expense to produce. From this fact may 
he traced the slowness with which it 
has entered the usual répertoires of the 
lyric theaters. 

This is not to say that “Nerone” car- 
ries with it the last word and the vastest 
inspiration of Italian musical genius. 
But it is an opera of high and lofty fac- 
ture, of noble forms, aristocratic, and 
shrinking from any idea of the bour- 
geoisie and tavern. It is, in fact, a sane 
reaction avainst the facile, external and 
commercial opera of today and is a work 
of cerebral, involved and highly sym- 
phonic type. One listens with satisfac- 
tion and serenity to the greater vages, 
and bears with the mediocre ones. 

The entire first act is of immediate 
suveestion and owes much to reflected 
modes and ideas of the Wagnerian 
school. In the second there are not 
lacking oases of beautiful and genial 
invention, in the midst of a uniform and 
grave sensibility. In the third there 
breathes an atmosphere of mystic 
blessedness, which transports one into 
an unreal world and turns one’s senti- 
ments toward the primitive ways and 
the lands where Christianity had its 
ource. And such is the quality of sniri- 
tnal conception which informs the act 
that there pass unobserved some tech- 
nical and instrumental features not suf- 
ciently refined, purified and select. The 
grandiose scene in the Circus (Act IV) 
is quite successful, in spite of its frag- 





mentary musical process. It made one 
think of the effects whic’ Tamagno, for 
whom the first performance of the wor! 
was intended years ago, might have 
achieved in that scene. The opera closes 
quite well with the scene in_ the 
Spoliarum, between the cruelties of the 
Circus and the foreshadowed triumph of 
Christianity today. The death of Rubria 
is the most elevated and most Boitian 
page of the score. 
Breadth of Effect 

There are many junctures of large 
effect and of attractiveness in this work, 
which, however, does not lack heavy and 
monotonous pages. One makes due criti- 
cal reservations for the esthetic and ex- 
terior treatment of some parts of the 
opera. But one cannot pass. over 
“Nerone” as an abortive work. It has 
a significance and a value as a gray hour 
which one passes through. And for this 
reason we have considered that there 
were owing these few, tardy words, now 
that the performance at Naples‘ has 
given the opportunity. 

At the San Carlo “Nerone” had in 
Edoardo Vitale, a leader of the ensemble 
and a conductor of the first order. 
Vitale, as a technician and interpreter, 
could not fail to give to the score the 
necessary intimate poesy and strong ex- 
terior contrast. He led the opera with 
his unique and habitual sense of art 
which he derived from his master, Man- 
cinelli, who also trained him in a means 
of conducting Wagner in quite ex- 
emplary fashion. 

The tenor, Lo Giudice, was a good 
protagonist. Mme. Barrigar gave to the 
part of Asteria lines of effect in song 
and action. The baritone Molinari did 
not quite endow Simon Mago with the 
necessary force, but he contributed dis- 
creet artistic qualities. Superior to all 
praise was the baritone Montesanto in 
the part of Fanuel, expressed with per- 
fect diction and with true artistic senti- 
ment which penetrated to the heart of 
the interpretation. The mise-en-scéne 
and the stage movement contributed to 
the success of the opera. 

FEDERICO CANDIDA. 


Berlin Sees Gala Events with Yearly 
Spring Return of Celebrated Artists 
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ERLIN, April 25.—The approach of 

the spring, although it marks the 
coming end of the concert season, 
marked by the annual return of a num- 
ber of brilliant artists who are active in 
America during midwinter. Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, back in local circles, led 


is also 


the final concert of the Philharmonic 
yesterday, giving Bach’s Third “Bran- 
denburg” Concerto, Debussy’s “Fétes” 


and “Clouds,” Beethoven’s Second “Leo- 
nore” Overture and “Eroica” Symphony, 
and had a remarkable ovation. 

Elly Ney played in a special concert 
with the Philharmonic, which was 
marked by the guest appearance of her 
husband, Willem van Hoogstraten, ab- 
sent during some years in America. 
Mme. Ney played Brahms’ Piano Con- 
certo in B Flat, a novelty by Ernst 
Toch, and the Beethoven Concerto in E 
Flat Major. Her brilliant performance 
was hailed with much delight, and Mr. 
van Hoogstraten also came in for plau- 
dits. 

The return of Mischa Elman in sev- 
eral violin recitals after an absence 
from this city of years was also an oc- 
casion for great congratuation. His 
mastery was finely displayed. In the 
second concert he gave an unaccompa- 
nied Bach work and a wide assortment 
of old and more modern works. 

Tomorrow an interesting event will 
be a two-piano recital by the American 
artists, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. 
Mattia Battistini, the renowned bari- 
tone, is returning for another concert 
this week; and Walter Gieseking, with 
George Kulenkampff, violinist, is to play 
in a list. Erica Morini is also one of 
this week’s visitors. Recently Emmy 
Destinn, the noted soprano, gave a joint 
recital with Hermann Jadlowker, tenor, 


HAAUANAUCANLOAGANOUAAAOCELOOARH HRA NGUOEEUO ALGHERO UT HULL LLL 
both proving in some of their numbers 
that their old operatic arts are still in 
their possession. 

Another unfamiliar figure was the 
Wiesbaden conductor, Karl Schuricht. 
who led the Philharmonic, a selected cho 
rus and soloists in Mahler’s Second 
Symphony. He showed precision and 
temperament in his conducting. 


Choir Marks Anniversary 


The Kittel Chorus, founded in 1902. 
has celebrated recently its twenty- 
fifth anniversary at two concerts. This 
organization has for years filled an im 
portant place in local choral music, un- 
der Bruno Kittel. 

A morning concert was given in the 
Philharmonic Hall, at which time a laud- 
atory address was made by the chief 
Biirgermeister and an honorary gift of 
3000 marks was made by the city. 

In the evening Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis” was sung, the soloists includ- 
ing Lotte Leonard. Another concert 
was planned to be given with Verdi’s 
“Requiem” as the chief number. 

Among recent recitalists it is neces- 
sary to mention Lubka Kolessa, a young 
pianist of phenomenal gifts, who needs 
only the emotional growth of maturity 
to become a real personality. 


Viennese Operetta Series for Paris 


Paris, April 27.—Herbert Trau of the 
Corsot Theater in Zurich, will present 
a series of Viennese operettas at the 
Champs-Elysées Theater here, begin- 
ning May 3. Among the works sched- 
uled are Oscar Straus’ operettas, “Tere- 
sina” and “The Waltz Dream.” A 
Viennese ensemble has been engaged, 
and Straus himself is expected to con- 
duct. 
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Choruses Uphold Musical Standard in Chicago 


Ethel Leginska Conducts Woman’s Symphony and Appears as Piano Soloist—MceCormack 
Féted in Final Concert of Season—Felix Borowski Leads Cantata, “Voyage of Arion” by 
Earl V. Moore, with Children’s Choruses of Civic Association—D’Alvarez Is Soloist with 
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HICAGO, April 30.—Amid much else 

that was noteworthy, the latest con- 
cert period has been marked by a series 
of excellent vocal programs. The choral 
societies, as is customary in the spring, 
have been having their opportunities. 
Also outstanding in the period were the 
appearance of Ethel Leginska as guest 
conductor with the Woman’s Symphony, 
and recitals by John McCormack and 
others. 

Miss Leginska was piano soloist as 
well as guest conductor with the 
Woman’s Symphony of Chicago on Tues- 
day night of last week in the Goodman 
Theater. She gave an astonishing per- 
formance, playing and conducting in a 
Mozart concerto, and conducting Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony and Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture. Perhaps Miss 
Leginska was most interesting as pian- 
ist. Hers was not always the custom- 
ary gestures of a conductor, but they 
were very earnest and graceful, and 
effective in drawing forth musical 
Shadings from the musicians. Her 
piano playing was distinguished by 
a smooth, pearly legato. She was im- 
mensely admired by a large audience. 


McCormack in Recital 


A busy Sunday of concerts was that 
of April 24 in this city. Mr. McCormack, 
in his last concert of the season here, 
crowded the Auditorium Theater and 
had 1000 auditors on the stage. The 
gold of his tones has not been tarnished 
in recent years, but rather has it been 
refined, and his voice, in Handel’s diffi- 
cult aria, “Enjoy the Sweet Elysian 
Groves,” trom “Alceste,’”’ was as flexible 
as that of a coloratura soprano. He pro- 
jected his texts with clearness of enunci- 
ation and used impeccable good taste. 
A gem on his program was Bantock’s 
“Desolation,” sung here for the first 
time. It is based on the theme of the 
“Guiding March” to the temple of Con- 
fucius, and the words are adapted from 
the Chinese poet, Kao-Shih, who lived 
about 700 A. D. Edwin Schneider, ac- 
companist, played a group of piano 
solos. 

At Orchestra Hall the combined chil- 
dren’s choruses of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation sang a new cantata, “The Voyage 
of Arion,” by Earl V. Moore, under the 
baton of Felix Borowski. The work 
proved a real contribution to this type 
of musical literature, and the children 
responded readily to Mr. Borowski. The 
Civic Orchestra, conducted by Eric De 
Lamarter, played in fine form. 

Dorothy Gordon gave a “young peo- 
ple’s concert hour” in the Playhouse. 
The program consisted of groups of 
Indian songs, little narrative songs from 
the North Carolina, Kentucky and Ver- 
mont mountains, plantation songs, and 
a few modern songs. The first two 
groups were given in costume, and sung 
by the soprano in gentle manner, with 
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a pleasing voice. The audience liked her 
very mucn. 

Blanche Slocum, contralto, whose 
scheduled recital two weeks before had 
been canceled because of illness, sang in 
Goodman Theater, skillfully accompanied 
by Brunette Walter at the piano. Her 
coloratura was astonishingly facile and 
clean-cut in the Mozart “Alleluia,” and 
her high B Flat challenged comparison 
with the high notes of a coloratura so- 
prano. 


Viennese Operetta Heard 


’ 


“Die Csardas-Fiirstin,” an operetta in 
three acts by Emmerich Kalman, was 
sung in the Apoilo Theater on Sunday 
afternoon by a talented group of Ger- 
man artists. Angelo Lippich, guest, was 
stormily received by a capacity audience, 
and well deserved his enthusiastic recep- 
tion. Woldemar Christoph conducted, 
and the grateful melodies of the work 
were sung by a large cast, including 
Lucie Westen, Curt Bannisch, Johanna 
Eisemann, Sascha Corado, Max Bratt, 
Luella Feyertag, and Hans Zoder. 

The fifth program of chamber music, 
given free to the public, was played 
on Sunday afternoon in James Simpson 
Theater of the Field Museum by the Gor- 
don String Quartet. Leo Sowerby’s 
Quartet in D Minor, Fritz Kreisler’s 
Quartet in A Minor and Schumann’s 
Quartet, Op. 41, No. 1, in A Minor, com- 
prised the program. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club gave a 
program in Orchestra Hall on Thursday 
night, with Marguerite D’Alvarez con- 
tralto, as asssiting artist. Mme. D’AI- 
varez was in superb voice. The quality 
of tone was beautiful, warm and ex- 
pressive, and she used it with fine taste. 
She made a deep impression with the 
“Samson and Delilah” aria, “My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice,” and her singing 
was exquisitely poetic in the convict 
song, “Water Boy,” and John Ireland’s 
setting of Masefield’s “Sea Fever.” The 
Mendelssohn Club has improved aston- 
ishingly in the last three years. Under 
the baton of Calvin Lampert, its singing 
was a joy to the ear, a splendid exam- 
ple of choral art. It had light and color 
in its singing, and a firm solid tone in 
the robust passages. 

The Marshall Field & Company Choral 
Society celebrated its twentieth birthday 
on Friday night by a gala concert in 
Orchestra Hall, Thomas A. Pape con- 


ducting. This mixed chorus of 200 
voices from among the employees of 
Marshall Field & Company has made 


an important place for itself in the 
musical life of Chicago. Mr. Pape suc- 
ceeded in drawing from his choristers, 
especially in such songs as Bruno Huhn’s 
“I Know that the Lord Is Great,” a 
full, round body of tone which did not 
lose any of its freshness and beauty. 
Lovely effects were obtained in songs 
that required sublety, and in the deli- 


cious humor of Daniel Protheroe’s 
“Shadow March.” Mme. A. Davies 
Wynne, soloist, disclosed in “O don 


fatale” from “Don Carlos” an ample and 
smooth contralto voice, which she used 
with musical taste. 

An All-American program was given 
by Roger Bromley, baritone. and Gretna 
Spokesfield, pianist, in the Young Amer- 
ican Artists’ series in Fine Arts Recital 
Hall on Thursday night. Both per- 
formed ably, Mr. Bromley disclosine a 
voice of resonance and pleasing quality, 
and Miss Spokesfield showing under- 
standing of a modern piano score. 

The male chorus of the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois gave a benefit con- 
cert for the Chicago Walther League 


Hospice Thursday night in the Eighth 
Street Theater. Eimer J. Crabbs con- 
ducted. The chorus sang weil. One ad- 
mired especially the command of the 
softer inflections that were developed 
with fine efect in Franz Bornschein’s 
part-song, “The Four Winds.” Halene 
Eck, soloist, disclosed a facile colora- 
tura and an_ exceptionally pure 
and flutelike quality of tone in the 
Shadow Song from “Dinorah.” 

The Swedish Choral Club, Edgar 
Nelson conducting, gave a very fine 
account of itself in a concert of part- 
songs at Orchestra Hall on Friday night. 
The voices were good, the singers care- 
fully trained, and the diction was easily 
understandable. Only one choral group 
was in Swedish. Edna Swanson Ver 
Haar, contralto, sang a number of 
Swedish songs with excellent phrasing 
and lovely tone; and Mark Love, bari- 
tone, sang the aria from Verdi's “Simone 
Boccanegra” with lower tones of a pro- 
fundo character. 


“Elijah” Is Sung 


The Pilgrim Baptist Choristers, an or- 
ganization of Negro singers, gave a 
splendid performance of “Elijah” on 
Monday night in Orchestra Hall, James 
A. Mundy conducting. The Mendelssohn 
masterpiece was sung ardently and 
reverently. Without effort the cho- 
risters built up astonishing cilmaxes of 
power, and yet retained tonal beauty. 
Mr. Mundy conducted with great energy, 
and the soloists were all fully adequate 
to their parts. The soloists were Bar- 
rington Guy, baritone; Lemyon Amou- 
reaux, tenor; Lucretia Lawson Mitchell, 
soprano; and Mayme Moon Etheridge, 
contralto. 

Charles Rousseau, baritone, impressed 
his audience favorably in Lyon & Healy 
Hall on Monday night. He disclosed a vi- 
brant, virile voice and a well-developed 
sense of style in songs by Liszt, Jensen 
and Poldowski. 

A program of Liszt compositions by 
four young women pianists, pupils of 
Maurice Rosenfeld, was given in Kim- 
ball Hall on Tuesday might. There were 
four etudes, a sonata, the Twelfth “Hun- 
garian” Rhapsody, a transcription from 
Gounod, the “Sonette de Petrarca,” and 
the “Mephisto” Waltz. The four young 


pianists, Rosalind Kaplan, Helene Pol- 
lenz, Zinaida Joelsohn and Pansy Jacobs 
Liberfarb, played with nimble fingers 
and intelligent understanding. 


Native Music Featured 


A very enjoyable recital of Russian, 
Jewish and American songs were given 
in Lyon & Healy Hall Wednesday night 
by Florence Bernstein, soprano. She 
has a rich, mezzo tone-quality, and good 
enunciation, and projects the mood of 
her songs with intelligence. Her voice 
was especially resonant and grateful to 
the ear. Isaac Levine gave excellent 
assistance as accompanist. 

On Wednesday night, April 27, the 
combined choruses of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Illinois gave a concert in 
Orchestra Hall, Daniel Protheroe con- 
ducting. The men’s chorus sang with 
robust, well-blended tone “The Heavens 
Resound” by Beethoven. There was just 
a little straining for high notes, perhaps 
due to the need of more tenors. The 
mixed chorus was exceptionally fine, 
shading with admirable attention to the 
skilled baton of the conductor. Cameron 
McLean, baritone soloist, disclosed a rich 
voice and an admirable interpretative 
sense. Aldo Del Messier, violinist, played 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun” 
with light, sweet tone, though without 
much warmth. 

Philipp Abbas, former principal ’cellist 
of the Detroit and Philadelphia orches- 
tras, and Louis Kreidler, baritone, ap- 
peared in joint recital on Thursday 
night in Kimball Hall. Mr. Abbas, in a 
sonata by Breval, showed himself an able 
performer, drawing a sonorous tone 
from the strings. Mr. Kreidler showed 
commendable musical finish and vocal 
agility in Bach’s aria, “Gute Nacht.” 
His lower tones were full, smooth and 
resonant, ample in beauty and expres- 
siveness. His voice throughout was 
pleasing, but perhaps better in the lower 
registers. 


Conservatory Symphony Plays 


An enjoyable concert was given by 
the American Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra on Thursday night in Or- 
chestra Hall, Herbert Butler conduct- 
ing. Mr. Butler has trained his orchestra 
well, and the players responded readily 
to his baton. Beginning with the Over- 
ture to “Tannhauser,” the program was 
played with a zest and feeling for mu- 
sical values. The soloists were Kenneth 
Cutler, organist, in Dubois’ “Fantasie 
Triomphale for Organ and Orchestra;”’ 
Leo Miller, violinist, in Vieuxtemps’ 
Concerto No. 2; Gladys Pugh, soprano, 
in the aria, “Una Voce Poco Fa” from 
“The Barber of Seville;” and Esther 
Huxhold, pianist, in Liszt’s “Spanish” 
Rhapsody. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 
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MANY EVENTS FORM STUDENTS’ PROGRAM 


Schedule of ‘Chicago Musical 
College Presents Varied 
Phases 


Cuicaco, April 30.—An ambitious 
schedule of performances has been pre- 
pared by the Chicago Musical College 
as part of its activities for the next few 
weeks. Operatic scenes, a symphony or- 
chestra concert, and the final competi- 


tion in the prize contests will take place 
in Orchestra Hall and in Central 
Theater. 

The list of thirteen competitors for 
the prize contests was completed last 
Sunday at the elimination contests held 
in Central Theater. The judges fo .nd i 
impossible to select, three being tied for 
third choice, so four were chosen to com- 
pete for the Vose & Sons grand piano 
presented by the Moist Piano Company. 

The four successful contestants in the 
vocal contest are: Lydia Mihm, of Chi- 
cago, and Fay Crowell of Waverly, IIl., 
pupils of Isaac Van Grove; Gretchen 
Haller of Herkimer, N. Y., and Eunice 
Steen of Auburn, N. Y., pupils of Her- 
bert Witherspoon. In addition to the 
piano, a $300 fellowship and two fellow- 
ships of $50 each will be awarded. 

The final competition will be held in 
Orchestra Hall on May 7, with the as- 
sistance of the Chicago Symphony, 
which will be led by Henri Verbrugghen, 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony. 
The judges will be Mr. Verbrugghen, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Leopold Auer and 
Pasquale Amato. 

Prizes in the piano and violin con- 
tests will be a Mason & Hamlin grand 
piano presented by Mason & Hamlin 
Company of Boston; a Conover grand 
piano given by the Cable Piano Com- 
pany, of Chicago; an Italian or French 
violin presented by Lyon & Healy, of 
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Chicago; three fellowships of $300 each, 
and three fellowships of $50 each. 

The symphony orchestra of the college 
will give a public concert in Orchestra 
Hall on Tuesday, May 17. Isaac Van 
Grove and Leon Sametini will be guest 
conductors. Three soloists will be chosen 
from among the students and three orig- 
inal compositions by members of the 
artist class will be played, as well as 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony and 
other compositions. 

One act of “The Valkyrie” and two 
acts of “Hansel and Gretel” will be 
staged in Central Theater by students 
in the opera class of the college, on 
Sunday, May 15, under the direction of 
Mr. Van Grove. This will be the fourth 
operatic performance given by the Chi- 
cago Musical College this season. 


BIENNIAL CLOSES WITH 
CHURCH MUSIC CONFERENCE 


Officials of National Federated Clubs 
and Others Participate in Informa- 
tive Discussions Held in Chicago 


Cuicaco, April 30.—A church music 
conference, participated in by officials of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
and representatives of Chicago and out- 
of-town churches, closed the Biennial 


Convention of the Federation in the 
Congress Hotel last Monday. 

Max Mason, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, delivered the address 
of welcome. The Rev. John Timothy 
Stone of the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
delivered the invocation. 

“Cathedral Music” was discussed by 
Peter C. Lutkin, dean of the music school 
in Northwestern University, and musical 
illustrations were supplied by his A Cap- 
pella Choir. Eric De Lamarter, assis- 
tant conductor of the Chicago Symphony, 
spoke on “Russian and Other Unaccom- 
panied Choral Music.” 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, president of the Federa- 
tion; Mrs. Grace Widney Mabee, chair- 
man of church music; the Rev. John 
Henry Hopkins, rector of the Church of 
the Redeemer; and John Finley William- 
son, leader of the Dayton Westminster 
Choir. 


Downing Returns from Florida 

Cuicaco, April 30.—Frederica Ger 
hardt Downing, contralto, who has just 
returned from a concert trip in Florida, 
had a busy week, immediately on her 
return. Last Monday afternoon she 
gave a recital of operatic and oratorio 
numbers for the Austin Women’s Club; 
in the evening she sang for the Mu 
Phi Epsilon annual frolic. On Thurs- 
day she gave a recital for the Evanston 
Club, Evanston, Ill.; and Friday night 
she sang in “Elijah” at the music fes- 
tival in Waterloo, Iowa. This was her 
third consecutive season at the festival] 
there. In Florida she sang in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony and _in 
“Messiah.” 


Barre Hill to Tour Europe with Haydn 
Society 

Cuicaco, April 30.—Barre Hill has 
been engaged as the only soloist with 
the Haydn Choral Society on its Euro- 
pean tour. The club will sail from Mon- 
treal on July 2. A season of five weeks 
is booked, including concerts in London 
and Paris. Mr. Hill will remain on the 
Continent until the latter part of Sep- 
tember, returning to Chicago early in 
October. 


Sings for Woman’s Club 


Cuicaco, April 30.—Stella Wrenn, 
contralto, was soloist at the Ravenswood 
Woman’s Club spring luncheon and 
reception to new members, given in the 
ballroom of the _ Illinois Women’s 
Athletic Club. 


Cuicaco—Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo- 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, is prepar- 
ing the réles of Fidelio and of Eboli in 
“Don Carlos for next season. 
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Beidler Photo 
May A. Strong 


HICAGO, April 30.—May A. 

Strong of Evanston, Ill., a 
member of the vocal faculty of the 
Northwestern University School 
of Music was the winner of the 
National Federation’s prize of 
$500 for the Theodore Presser Es- 
tate. Her composition, “Slumber 
Songs of the Madonna,” a three- 
part women’s chorus with piano, 
violin and ’ whe Pg was given by the 
Lyric Ensemble of the Chicago 
Artists’ Association at the Bien- 
nial Convention Saturday after- 
noon, April 23. William Lester 
was leader of the chorus, Paul 
Vernon was violinist, and Hubert 
Conover, ‘cellist. The words for 
Miss Strong’s slumber songs were 
by Alfred Noyes. 


Leo Podolsky to Embark on World Tour 


Cuicaco, April 30.—Leo Podolsky, 
pianist, accompanied by his wife, Vera 
Mirova Podolsky, will embark shortly on 
a concert tour which will take him 
around the world. He will sail on the 
Leviathan today for Paris. After a 
short time in the French capital he will 
go to Marseilles, and from there sail to 
Sabang, the northernmost city of 
Sumatra. His concert engagements will 


take him through Atjeh and Deli, pro- 
vinces of Sumatra, to Medan, which is 
the capital of Sumatra. Mr. Podolsky 


will give concerts in Java, and appear 
in Singapore, Hongkong, Yokohama, 
Honolulu. and the principal intermediate 
cities. He plans to return to America 
in September. 


Mrs. Molter 


CuicaGco, April 30.—Isabel Richardson 
Molter, American soprano, is closing her 
season with the following dates; May 4 
and 5, she will be judge at the Federa- 
tion contest in Iowa City; May 20 she 
will give a recital for the Rogers Park 
Woman’s Club; June 8 she will be solo- 
ist at the festival of the United Singers 
of Hudson County, at Jersey City. She 
will also appear on Aug. 4 in Harold 
Henry’s artist course at Bennington, Vt. 


Is Contest Judge 


Mendelssohn Club to Be Managed by 
Bertha Ott, Inc. 


Cuicaco, April 30.—The managerial 
firm of Bertha Ott, Inc., announces that 
it has assumed the management of the 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club for the sea- 
son of 1927-28. Calvin Lampert will 
again be the conductor. 


BLUFFTON, On10.—The College Glee 
Club gave its home concert in the High 
School Auditorium recently. Ruth Krieh- 
biel, of the College Conservatory, di- 
rected. H. E. H. 
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BEETHOVEN’S NINTH 
IS SUNG IN CHICAGO 


Stock Forces Conclude Year 
With Assistance of 


Singverein 
By Farnsworth Wright 
CuHicaGo, April 30.—The Chicago 
Symphony ended its season Saturday 


night in Orchestra Hall with a perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
given with the aid of the Chicago Sing- 
verein. Soloists were Marie Sundelius, 
soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, con- 
tralto; Tudor Davies, tenor, and Her- 
bert Gould, bass. 

The concert rounded out the produc- 
tion of all Beethoven’s symphonies by 
the Chicago Orchestra this season, in 
honor of the centenary of Beethoven’s 
death. The first three movements of 
this symphony were a joy to the ear, in 
Frederick Stock’s superb reading of the 
work, and the orchestra played with 
splendid vigor, despite the arduous work 
of the twenty-eight weeks’ season. It 
was a powerful performance, the sturdy 
joyousness of the second movement hav- 
ing a buoyant effect on the audience, 
and the turbulence and divine discontent 
of the first movement being very expres- 
sive. 

But the fourth movement, in which 
the fire of Beethoven’s genius flamed 
white-hot, the movement that contains 
the vocal solos, quartets and choruses, 
lagged behind the first three sections in 
actual performance. In coping with the 
terrific difficulties of the score, there 
was too much straining for volume and 
the tone became harsh. 

The soloists were all adequate, and 
gave a commendable performance. 

The program began with Wagner’s 
“March of Homage,” and the second 
half of the concert was given over to a 
joyous performance of excerpts from 
“Die Meistersinger,” Eugene Dressler 


joining the other’ soloists for the 
Quintet. 
All the material in Musical AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be 
when proper credit is given, 


reproduced only 
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Boston Activities 


April 3u. 








A second brass ensemble concert of 
the New England Conservatory’s season 
was given in Jordan Hall on Friday 
evening, April 22. Louis Kloepfel of 
the faculty, instructor in the trumpet, 
conducted. The following advanced stu- 
dents appeared as soloists: Marjorie 
Boutelle, Luise Bube and Mabel Havens. 
The program included the “Lustspiel” 
Overture of Kéler-Béla; César Franck’s 
“Piéce Héroique,” for the organ; Fried- 
mann’s “Kaiser Friedrich” March and 
other works. 

* * * 

On Wednesday evening, April 20, the 
Orphean Club of Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., consisting of over 
100 voices under the direction of George 
Sawyer Dunham, gave its annual con- 
cert at the Auburndale Club before a 
large audience. The assisting artists 
were Emilia Marie Ferrazzi, soprano; 
David Blair McCloskey, baritone, and 
Harold I. Schwab, accompanist. 

2 SS 

At the symposium “The Jew in Art,” 
an exhibition of paintings held in the 
Temple Mishkan Tefila, Roxbury, Mass., 
on Sunday evening, April 24, Henry 
Levine, MUSICAL AMERICA’S correspon- 
dent, was prominent among the ex- 
hibitors, showing three works, ‘Propy- 
lea-Athens,” “Greece,” “Study and a 
Sketch.” He also played admirable ac- 
companiments, in the musical program, 
for Celia Goemberg, violinist, and Eliza- 
beth Mazur Cohen, mezzo-soprano. 
Other musical contributions were Mau- 
rice Zam, pianist; Iszo Garai Glickstein, 
Cantor and Daniel Eisler, first violinist 
of the Boston Symphony. Joseph Eisler 
accompanied David Eisler. 

~ * * 

A recital by pupils of Anne Wasgatt 

Whittredge was held in the music room 


of the Women’s Republic Club, last 
Saturday afternoon, April 23. There 
was a large and responsive audience. 


In solo and group selections the pupils 
showed careful training. Those to take 
part in a well-chosen program were: 
Misses Clifford, Adams, Moran, Sawyer, 
Conwell, Weeks, Graumann, Woodman 
and Kraemer; Mmes. Ludeke, Bonelli, 
Beebe, Weeks, Lamont, Baker, Walker 
and Howard. The accompanists were 


Arthur Fiedler, Minnie Little Longley, 
Mabel Tufts Hirtz and Dwight R. 
Pennell. Oscar Wasgatt was chorus 
director. 


. * *~ 
Bernice Earle Marshall, soprano, pupil 
of Nellie Evans Packard, gave a recital 
in her Brockton studio, Friday evening, 


April 22. Mrs. Marshall did praise- 
worthy work in compositions by Del! 
"Acqua, Schubert, Gounod, Willeby, 
Wood, McCollin, Mana Zucca, de Pinna 
Wood, Lehmann and Arditi. Carrie 
Wright Johnson was an able accom- 
panist. 


* * *” 
For the fifth consecutive year, Mildred 
Vinton, pianist and accompanist, has 
been chosen pianist and coach of the 











ELEANOR SAWYER of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, now singing as 
guest artist at La Scala. 











Burns Festival Association, which gives 
programs of instrumental and _ vocal 


music. 
* + = 


The Williams Concert Direction, H. B. 
Williams, manager, presented the Ger- 
trude Thompson Company in an artistic 
program in the foyer of the ballroom 
in the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Saturday 
morning, April 23. There was a large 
attendance. The personnel of the Ger- 
trude Thompson Company included Miss 
Thompson, coloratura soprano; Jean 
Wood Lynch, contralto; Richard Gray- 
son, bass, and William Burbank, pianist. 
All of these artists are well-known by 
virtue of individual achievements, and 
the unity of their ensemble work has 
been brought about by constant appear- 
ances during the past three years. 
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Pauline Danforth, pianist, appeared 
before the Harvard Musical Association 
on Friday evening, April 1, when she 
was heard in artistic interpretations of 
compositions by Ravel, Debussy, Franck, 
Cyril Scott and Chopin. At the Women’s 
City Club, on Saturday morning, April 
9, Miss Danforth gave a concert for 
“The Young of All Ages.” She divided 
her program into dance and picture 
music, and was accorded an ovation. 

oe @ 6 


Mario Cappelli, tenor, accompanied by 
Chester Cook, gave a delightful concert 
in the Swampscott High School Hall, 
Wednesday evening, April 27, before an 
appreciative audience. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Apello Club Appears in Spring Event 

Boston, April 30.—The Apollo Club, 
with Thompson Stone as guest conduc- 
tor, gave its annual spring concert in 
Jordan Hall, Tuesday evening, April 26. 
The assisting artists were Caroline An- 
drews, soprano; Walter H. Kidder, bari- 
tone; John E. MacKnight, flutist; Wil- 
liam B. Burbank, pianist; William S. 
Self, organist, and Edwin T. Otis of the 
Apollo Club, baritone. Kathryn Kerin 
was the accompanist for Miss Andrews. 
The program contained choral music by 
Parry, Hadley, Coleridge-Taylor, Chad 
wick, Hammond, Vaughan Williams, 
Burleigh, Herbert and Sullivan. Solos 
were from the pens of Meyerbeer, Fin- 
den, Bishop, Tchaikovsky, Coates and 
Lord. The chorus sang with spirit. Mr. 
Stone’s conducting was authoritative, 
with a musicianly regard for nuances. 

W. J. P. 


Miss Danforth Holds Scholarship Contest 
Boston, April 30.—Pauline Danforth, 
pianist and teacher, held a scholarship 
contest for her class last Friday after- 
noon, April 22, in her studio. Five stu- 
dents qualified for the test. They were: 
Paul Anderson, Grace McCreary, Mary 
Dyer, Alicia May Tobin, Geraldine Ide. 
Each contestant played a Bach Prelude 
and Fugue, and two Chopin Etudes. The 
judges were Henry Lowell Mason, Wal- 
lace Goodrich and Bruce Simonds. The 
winner was Alicia May Tobin, who will 
go abroad for three months’ study un- 
der Tobias Matthay of London. The 
scholarship was made possible through 
the generosity of Mrs. Frank H. Web- 
ster, a patroness of the arts. Miss Dan 
forth is sailing in May for a summer 
abroad and will accompany Miss Tobin 
to London. Ws a 


Easton Symphony Gives Spring Concert 


EASTON, PA., April 30.—The spring 
concert of the Easton Symphony was 
held in the High School Auditorium on 
April 28. The soloists were Gertrude 
Muller, a High School student whose 
fresh voice gives rich promise for the 
future, and Walter Bender, clarinetist. 
The orchestra was at its best, perhaps, 
in the “Finlandia” of Sibelius. 

M. H. C. 


Frederick Mayer to Test Canada’s Bells 


Frederick C. Mayer, carillon architect 
and organist and choir master at West 
Point Military Academy, sailed recently 
on the Reliance for England. There 
Mr. Mayer will test the fifty-three bells 
being made by a British firm for the 
Parliament Buildings in Ottawa, Can. 


Importance of Correct 
Bow Manipulation to Be 
Emphasized in New Work 





























Emanuel Ondricek, Violinist and Teacher 


Boston, May 2.—By following his 
“specifications of ideas with realization 
of the physical, or rather, material, 
means confronting musical interpreta- 
tion of the violin,” Emanuel Ondricek. 
Bohemian violinist and teacher, has 
made new discoveries. The entire con- 
ception and reasoning on the subject as 
put down by Mr. Ondricek in his work 
will be found in a text book on which he 
has worked for eight years, to be re- 
leased shortly, a work which he is con- 
fident will revolutionize present methods 

This book is founded on a basic prin- 
ciple which concerns the art of violin 
tone production with corresponding bow 
motion. Here Mr. Ondricek gives a 


series of exercises and practical ex- 
amples with the object to develop the 
principles of expressive shading by 
means of bow manipulations, in a novel 
way. Consequently, Mr. Ondricek does 
not treat the bow as a purely physical 
means of producing sound, but compares 
it to the use a brush is put by a painter 
and registering the whole scale of colors 
according to his imagination. Every- 
one knows that a certain skill is re- 
quired in handling the brush for por- 
traying the mental vision of a picture. 
The same applies to the violinist’s bow, 
he observes, and contends that only 
through perfect manipulation can the 
bow register in sound the player’s 
mental image. 

From this point Mr. Ondricek treats 
the left hand’s vibrato, which undergoes 
radical changes in accordance with his 
ideas. The effect of a vibrato, the only 
source of emotional playing, Mr. On- 
dricek says, is feeble, however finely 
produced it may be, without the support 
of correct bow motion in connection with 
proper dynamics, and remarks that 
neither means can survive without the 
other in artistic performance. 

Mr. Ondricek is steadily transferring 
his activities from Boston to New York, 
where he opened his “Studio of Violin 
Art” about a year ago. His teaching 
schedule in the metropolis has increased 
to such an extent that perhaps next 
season will find him permanently 
located there, with plans for an occa- 
sional Boston trip. 

Among Mr. Ondricek’s foremost 
pupils is Ruth Pierce Posselt, who gave 
a Carnegie Hall recital in New York 
three years ago and created unusual 
interest as a child prodigy. This season 
she appeared again in New York and 
Boston. Another star pupil, Natascha 
Sinayeff, is being prepared for a Car- 
negie Hall début in the fall. She has 
recently returned to America from an 
extended European tour, appearing as 
soloist with several leading orchestras, 
notably in France and Holland, and also 
gave a joint recital in Paris with Alex 
ander Brailowsky. W. J. PARKER. 
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LAWRENCE SINGERS 
GIVE HANDEL WORK 


Music Week in Kansas Center 
Opens with Choir 


Program 
By Frederick A. Cooke 
LAWRENCE, KAN., May 1. — Music 


Week was opened for this city with an 
impressive performance of ‘“Messiah,” 
by the Lawrence Choral Union under 
Dean D. M. Swarthout, head of the Uni- 
versity School of Fine Arts. Soloists 
were members of the University faculty 
and included Irene Peabody, soprano; 
Alice Moncrieff, contralto; Eugene 
Christy, tenor, and William B. Downing, 
bass. The chorus was accompanied by 
the University Symphony under Karl 
Kuersteiner. 

During the week every important mu- 
sical unit at the University of Kansas 
was heard. Thursday evening, Elgar’s 
“King Olaf” was sung. Friday was 
given over to honoring Carl A. Preyer, 
head of the University piano depart- 
ment for thirty-six years, and on Sat- 
urday the Minneapolis Symphony gave 
two concerts. 

Mr. Preyer was honored by a great 
“home coming” of his pupils. Chancel- 
lor E. H. Lindley, Dean Swarthout, 
Dean R. A. Schwegler and Dr. Frank 
Strong extended congratulations. Agnes 


Lapham, Gertrude Bihr, Lola Belle 
Shackelford, Virginia Arnold, Lily 


Kowalski-Loeffer and Irwin Hurwitt, all 
pupils of Mr. Preyer, furnished an 








Dean D. M. Swarthout, Conductor of the 
Lawrence Choral Union 


afternoon program assisted by Irene 
Peabody and W. B. Downing. A recep- 
tion and banquet followed in the eve- 
ning at which a large book of letters of 
appreciation was presented to Mr. 
Preyer. 

Soloists for the Elgar oratorio were 
all from Chicago. They were Alma 
Peterson, soprano; Eugene Dressler, 
tenor, and Rollin Pease, bass. 

Dean Swarthout is holding his fourth 
consecutive term as secretary of the Na- 
tional Music Teachers’ Association. 





CINCINNATI ORPHEUS CLUB HEADS CONCERT LIST 





CINCINNATI, April 30.—The Orpheus 
Club, of which Prower Symons is the 
conductor, closed its thirty-fourth sea- 
son in the Emery Auditorium on April 
21. The work of this organization has 
greatly improved in recent years, and 
on this occasion the members sang with 
beauty of tone, fine diction and good 
phrasing. 

Florence Macbeth was the soprano 
soloist. This is the sixth year in which 
she has appeared with the club, and her 
artistic singing was again much en- 
joyed. She sang “Una voce poca fa” 
from “The Barber of Seville,” and other 
numbers. 

A program entitled “An Hour of Son- 
atas” was given on Friday evening, 
April 22, by Alma Betscher and Jessie 
Straus Mayer, pianist and violinist. In 
masterly fashion they played sonatas by 
Beethoven and Schumann, and gave a 
first Cincinnati performance of a Son- 
ata in C by Edwin Grasse. Both these 
young artists have exceptional talent, 
and their playing deserves commenda- 
tion. Their program was given in Con- 
servatory Hall. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, a 
member of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
faculty, gave an artistic piano recital in 
the Conservatory Hall on the evening 
of April 26. The program began with 
Mozart’s Rondo in A Minor, given a 
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brilliant reading. Following came Schu- 
mann’s “Fantasy Pieces,” played in 
their entirety. Two numbers by Brahms, 
the Berceuse and two Mazurkas of Cho- 
pin, “The Chimes of St. Patrick” by 
Whithorne, works by Debussy and 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on the 
Waves” made up the concert, which was 
one of great musical interest. 

The Italian Catholic Church was the 
scene on Wednesday morning of a re- 
quiem mass sung in memory of the late 
Tecla Vigna. This was arranged by her 
pupils. Participating was a string quar- 
tet from the Woman’s Musical Club. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 


LEXINGTON’S SCHEDULE 


Men’s and Girls’ Glee Clubs Are Heard— 
Other Artists Give Programs 


LEXINGTON, Ky., April 30.—The Men’s 
Glee Club of the University of Ken- 
tucky gave its annual concert in the 
University Gymnasium on Sunday after- 
noon, April 3, under the direction of 
C. A. Lampert. Works by Adams, 
Foster, Speaks, Forsyth and two by C. 
A. Lampert were performed by the club. 
A quartet sang a group of Negro 
spirituals, and John R. Beam was the 
baritone soloist. The Glee Club was as- 
sisted by the University Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of the University 
of Kentucky presented Gilbert & Sulli- 
van’s “Trial by Jury” in the Romany 
Theater. 

The Cecilian Music Club of Richmond, 
gave a program before the Wednesday 
Music Club at Georgetown, on April 13 
in Euepian Hall. The president, Mrs. 
Lewis Bradley, presided. Those taking 
part were Mary Louise Covington, Lynn 
Evans, Nettie Kate Evans, Elmer 
Katherine Douglas, Diana Woods, Mrs. 
Basil Hayden, Mrs. Roger Chapham and 
Mrs. Paul Burnam. 

A special program of American folk- 
songs was given at the Woman’s Club of 
Central Kentucky, on Saturday after- 
noon, April 16. Costumes and settings 
were appropriate. Indian songs were 
given by Phoebe Worth, and colonial airs 
by Mrs. Woodfield Fields. Songs by 
Stephen Foster were sung by a male 
quartet; plantation melodies by Mrs. 
Ralph McCracken; Bayou ballads by 
Lucile Dorsey. and Kentucky mountain 
tunes by Dr. Gilbert R. Combs. Mrs. L. 
L. Dantzler had charge of the program. 

MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 





Two “Messiah” Performances in One Day 
Are Finale to Kansas City’s Music Week 





Period of Great Activity 
Concludes with Impressive 
Productions of Oratorio— 
Events Are Largely Pub- 
lie School Achievements 


ANSAS CITY, KAN., April 30.— 

Music Week came to a close in Kan- 
sas City with two mighty performances 
of the “Messiah” in Memorial Hall in 
the afternoon and evening before an 
aggregate audience of over 10,000 from 
both Kansas Cities. The Choral Club 
had as soloists Arthur Middleton, bass; 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, _ contralto; 
Bertha Fuchs, soprano, and Lawrence 


E. Blackman, tenor. The accompaniment 
was excellently played by the Central 
High School Orchestra and Mrs. E. W. 
Henry, pianist for the Choral Club. At 
the close of the second performance, M. 
E. Pearson, superintendent of schools, 
announced that George H. Long had 
underwritten the 1928 “Messiah” per- 
formance, or any other suitable oratorio, 
to the extent of $2000. 

Memorial Hall was the scene of musi- 
cal activities every night during the 
week. With the exception of the Civic 
Choral Club’s “Messiah,” Music Week 
was entirely a public school accomplish- 
ment. Programs were given by the up- 
per grades, the junior high schools, 
Negro schools, kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades, senior high schools, junior 
colleges and teachers of the various in- 
stitutions. The Central High School 
demonstrated a genuinely symphonic 
type of work under Wendell M. Ryder. 
Carl Busch, composer, who was a guest 
of honor, complimented the organiza- 
tion and praised the board of education 
for its provision of the more unusual 
instruments so that such an ensemble 
could be secured. The high schools and 
Junior College maintained a _ particu- 
larly high standard. 

Directors of the different departments 
were Bessie Miller, supervisor; Wendell 
M. Ryder, Central High Orchestra; 
Florence Jones, Central High Choruses; 
R. M. Riley, Junior College; Mildred 
Dillon, Central Junior High; Elsie 
Luther, Northwest; Sarah Howard, 
Rosedale; Madra Hall, Argentina. A 
kindergarten orchestra under Muriel 


Lee’s supervision, and with diminutive 
John Thorp as conductor, was enthusi- 
astically received. Emily Hall directed 
the kindergarten chorus. Directors in 
the Negro group were Marjorie Tucker, 
T. H. Reynolds and J. Harold Brown. 
Soloists with the Teachers’ Chorus 
were Margaret Grimes, Helen Streeter, 
Evelyn Lowman, Aura Smith, Eugenie 
Tanner, Marie Brotherson and Louise 
Chamberlin. The choruses were directed 
by Bessie Miller and R. M. Riley. The 
Junior College Orchestra, string choir 
and violin quartet assisted. 
Accompanists were Frances Jones, 
Mary Caulk, Grace Meeks and Ruth 
Ringer; for the colored schools, Sipora 
Miller, Margaret Smith. Frances Woo- 
ley and Imogene Ransdell accompanied 
for the Chorus. FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


Coast Artists Play Voyagers’ Rdéles 


SAN Francisco, April 30.—Alice 
Seckels, concert manager and founder 
of the Alice Seckels Matinée Musicales. 
is on a trip to the Northwest, and will 
spend a week in New York before sail- 
ing for Europe on May 11 on the De 
Grasse. This will be Miss Seckels’ first 
real vacation in seven years. Selby 
Oppenheimer, impresario, also travels 
East. Alfred Hertz is already in New 
York, and Gaetano Merola will soon 
return from Europe to undertake the 
work of directing the productions of the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles opera 
companies. Robert Pollak, head of the 
violin department of the San Francisco 
Conservatory, will spend the summer in 
Europe teaching in Vienna and in Lon- 
don. He also plans to give recitals in 
both cities before returning to San 
Francisco in the fall. 


Sinsheimer Completes Crestwood 
Beethoven Events 


Crestwoop, N. Y., Aprii 30.—The last 
in the season’s series of Beethoven fes- 
tival concerts was given at the West- 
chester Musical School of Art, Bernard 
Sinsheimer, director, on the evening of 
April 23. The program comprised the 
Sixth Quartet, the Variations from the 
A Major Quartet, Scotch songs sung by 
Mrs. Bernard Sinsheimer with violin, 
’cello and piano, and the B Flat Piano 
Trio with Emil Friedberger at the piano. 
The large audience evinced enthusiastic 
appreciation. 
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dmong those who have studied with Mr. Roeder are: 
RUDOLPH REUTER, eminent pianist, who received all his American training under Mr. Roeder. 
HANNAH KLEIN, winner of highest award in open competition for all ages, New York Music 


IRENE PECKHAM, same award in 1924 and winner of first prize in Sesqui-Centennial con- 
test of National Federation of Music Clubs. 
And many successful teachers and pianists in all parts of the country. 
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CLEVELAND CHOIRS MEET WITH SUCCESS 


“Passion” Well St Sung and Mis- 
cellaneous Program Is 


Enjoyed 
By Helen Barhyte 
CLEVELAND, April 30.—A _ notable 
event was the presentation of Bach’s 


“St. Matthew Passion” by the Greater 
Cleveland Lutheran Chorus in Masonic 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 24. 
Under the baton of F. W. Strieter, the 
choir sang with a clear, resonant tone 
and fine shading, as well as with great 
spirit. 

The audience, regardless of Mr. 
Strieter’s request to refrain from ap- 
plause, burst into hand clapping after 
the chorus “Have lightnings and thun- 
ders in clouds disappeared?” 

Arthur Kraft, who was the Narrator, 
revealed a tenor voice of pure, musical 
quality, which he used _ with. skill. 
Charles T. Tittman, bass-baritone, sang 
with intelligence and appreciation of the 
music. The Cleveland bass, John O. 
Samuel, also sang impressively. Flor- 
ence Wason, one of Cleveland’s popular 
singers, discharged her duties in excel- 
lent style. Marie Stone Langston, con- 
tralto, displayed a voice of unusual 
warmth and volume. 

Albert Riemenschneider played the 
organ with authority, and Mrs. J. Powell 
Jones was equally artistic at the piano. 


Walter Logan’s symphonic group of 
thirty players supplied the orchestral 


accompaniment in good style. 

The Singers’ Club, J. Van Dyke 
Miller, leader, gave its last concert of 
the season with Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, as soloist, in Masonic Hall on 
Friday evening, April 22 

Mr. Werrenrath delighted his audi- 
ence, proving his versatility as well as 
his artistry. His rich, expressive voice 
was at its best and was colored to every 


mood. In the “Credo” from Verdi’s 
“Othello” Mr. Werrenrath displayed 
great histrionic ability. Mr. Werren- 


ee 


rath also sang two old English numbers, 
songs by Schubert and Strauss, and an 
English-American group. Persistent ap- 
plause brought a number of encores, but 
still not enough to satisfy the eager 
audience. Herbert Carrick supplied Mr. 
Werrenrath with discreet, inspiring ac- 
companiments. 

The club sang with accuracy and a 
well modulated tone. The high light 
of the program was an arrangement by 
Homer B. Hatch, one of the choir’s 
pioneer members. Mr. Hatch received 
a double reward—complimentary com- 
ments by the club president, Judge Car! 
V. Weygandt, and a most cordial recep- 
tion of his piece by the audience. 


Denver Symphony Introduces Novelty 


DENVER, April 30.—The Civic Sym- 
phony, under the baton of Horace E. 
Tureman, ended the season with a pair 
of concerts in the Auditorium on April 
22 and 24. Halvorsen’s Suite ‘Vasan- 
tasena” was played for the first time 
in Denver. Mr. Tureman’s reading of 
it left nothing to be desired in inter- 


pretative insight and _ virility. Ada 
Marie Castor, soprano, and Alexander 
Grant, bass, were heard in excerpts 


from “Tannhiauser.” Both these singers 
gave evidence of possessing highly de- 
veloped technic as well as strong dra- 
matic instinct. B.'s 


American Singer Heard in Dresden 


DRESDEN, April 3.—Dolores van Doren, 
a young American contralto from New 
York, gave a recital here in the Kolping- 
saal recently, with Karl Pembaur at the 
piano. Her voice, of a fine mezzo qual- 
ity, pleased greatly by its warmth and 
evenness. She gave songs by Brahms, 
Wagner, Liszt, Dvorak and Franz, as 
well as works by Mr. Pembaur and other 
moderns. 


Lima Musicians Hold Discussions 


LIMA, OunI0, April 23.—Dr. Royal B. 
Hughes, of the department of music, 
Ohio State University, gave an address 
at the home of Rhea Watson Cable on 


April 22. His subject was “Musical 
Form.” This was the second of a series 
arranged by Mrs. Cable, wife of the 
Congressman, who is a student of Percy 
Grainger and Rudolph Reuter, and a 
composer. Mrs. J. E. Dexter of the 
Etude Club led a discussion of “Gétter- 
dimmerung” with Mrs. J. «J. Pettler 
(Dorothy Kleinberger) on ee 


YON PLAYS IN OMAHA 


Soprano Makes Last American Appear- 
ance Before Going to England 


OMAHA, Nes., April 30.—Pietro A. 
Yon gave an organ recital in the First 
Presbyterian Church, on Saturday eve- 
ning, April 23, under the auspices of 
the Omaha Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. 

He played the First Sonata by Guil- 
mant; “Chimes of St. Mark” by Rus- 
solo; Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D; 
the “Spanish Rhapsody” by Gigout; his 
own “Marche des’ Bergers,” and 
“Minuetto Antico e Musetta”; Weaver’s 
Scherzino, and a Toccato by Renzi. To 
this list Mr. Yon added many encores, 
including the popular “Jesu Bambino,” 
Concertino and “Italian” Rhapsody by 
himself. Mr. Yon is a brilliant organist 
and brings out thrilling effects with his 
masterly art. The audience greeted 
him with much applause on this, his 
second, appearance in Omaha. 

Vera Leslie, coloratura soprano, ap- 
peared in song recital in the Jewish 
Community Center, on a recent date. 
This was Miss Leslie’s last appearance 
in this country before going to London 
to fulfill concert engagements. She 
presented an interesting program, which 
included songs by Wolf, Schumann, 
Schubert and Strauss; “The Wren” by 
Benedict; the “Swiss Echo Song”; “Lo! 
Here the Gentle Lark” by Bishop, and 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.” Miss Leslie possesses a voice 
of lovely quality, and sang with musical 
understanding, displaying excellent 
schooling. MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 


TERRE HAUTE LIKES 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


Woman’s Club Is Sponsor 
of Joint Recital by 
Able Artists 


By L. Eva Alden 

TERRE HAUTE, IND., April 30.—An 
outstanding event of the season was the 
recent concert by the Dayton Westmin- 
ster Choir under the auspices of the 
Ministerial Association. A capacity au- 
dience was vociferous in its applause, 
demanding many encores. 

Devotional interpretations of religious 
music given by this splendid chorus were 
most impressive and inspiring. A\l- 
though the quality of tone and clearness 


of diction are not equal to those of some 
other famous choirs, the Dayton singers’ 
intonation, attacks, phrasing and excel- 
lent team-work were beyond criticism. 
One of the loveliest numbers was “God 
is a Spirit” by a member of the choir, 
David Hugh Jones, in which the tone 
quality and fine shading were especially 
commendable. The choir was less satis- 
factory in music of the early church. 

The April offering of the Women’s 
Music Club was a joint recital by Mary 
Heaton, pianist, and Frances Bell Furst- 


enberger, contralto. 
Miss Heaton played numbers by 
Chopin, Liadoff, Poldini and _ Saint- 


Saéns in a most creditable manner. She 
is an earnest, conscientious young artist 
who has already acquired a fluent tech- 
nie. The pieces de résistance were 
Chopin’s Ballade in G Minor and the 
Etude en forme de valse by Saint-Saéns. 

Mrs. Furstenberger is a favorite here, 
and was heard in two beautiful groups 
of songs which displayed the _ lovely 
quality of her voice to advantage. El- 
vada Tessman Thompson accompanied. 

All the material in MustcaL AMERICA is 
copurighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Landowska’s Career Is 
Chronicle of Devotion 
To Music of the Past 





(Portrait on front page) 


Few artists have so rapidly estab- 
lished themselves as favorite concert 
performers in America as Wanda Lan- 


dowska, whose recitals of old music on 
the harpsichord and piano have come 
to occupy a unique niche on the musical 
calendar. 

Mme. Landowska’s career is a chroni- 
cle of devotion to a principle. Although 
her répertoire includes compositions un- 
identified with the time of those com- 
posers whose creations have been made 
increasingly familiar by her, she has 
made “musique ancienne” her life work, 
and today she is recognized a leading 
authority on and an inimitable per- 
former of this music. In America she 
has given recitals in most of the more 
important centers and has appeared as 
soloist with leading orchestras in Phila- 
delphia, New York, Chicago and Boston. 

Born in Warsaw, Mme. Landowska 
was graduated from that city’s Conser- 
vatory before she was fourteen, and 
studied composition under Urban, a 
teacher of many noted musicians, among 
them Ignace Jan Paderewski and Josef 
Hofmann. Formal instruction, however, 
could not satisfy her nor take the place 
of her interest in the music of Bach 
and his contemporaries. At this point 
her career diverged from that of the 
average virtuoso. With only her will 
and intuition to guide her, Mme. Lan- 
dowska plunged into minute researches 
of old manuscripts and of instruments 
of the classic period. Museums yielded 
their treasures to her and she, in turn, 
gave these treasures to the world. Set- 
tling in Paris she reconstructed, after 
the authentic harpsichord of Bach, an 
admirable instrument with two _ key- 
boards. 

In Saint-Leu de Foret, Mme. Landow- 
ska will hold her summer colony again 
this June, until September. There she 
will teach—piano, harpsichord, other in- 
struments, theory, harmony, tradition— 
in the institution founded by herself, 
the fulfillment of an early dream. She 
will return next year for her fifth 
American season, and will again teach 
at the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. 


Weeks of Ballets Given in Grove Street 


The Theater of the Dance, under the 
direction of Dorsha, opened a week’s en- 
gagement at the Grove Street Theater 
on Monday, May 2. Three new ballets 
were to be featured: “The Legend of 
the Phoenix,” set to Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
bird Suite,” also “Earth Fire,” to 
Brahms Hungarian Dances,” and “The 
Immortal Lover.” An Oriental Suite 
was to include “The God-Breaker,” 
which has been suggested by Roerich’s 
painting, “Mystery.” This theater in 
three seasons has presented over one 
hundred new dances, an announcement 
states. 
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PRIMA DONNA HEADS HONOLULU RECITALS 


Matzenauer "Gives Program 
and Church Choruses 
Are Heard 


By Cc. F. Gessler 


HONOLULU, April 20.—Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, Metropolitan Opera contralto, 
appeared in recital in the Princess Thea- 
ter on April 13 and was enthusiastically 
received. Her program included “Ah mon 
fils!” from “Le Prophéte” by Meyerbeer ; 
the “Sapphic Ode” of Brahms; songs by 
Sadero, Ponce-La Forge, Fourdrain, 
Gertrude Ross, Cyril Scott, Del Riego, 
and La Forge, and “Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix” by Saint-Saéns. 

George Vause, accompanist, played a 
group of piano solos, including the Pre- 


lude to MacDowell’s First “Modern’”’ 
Suite; Percy Grainger’s arrangement of 
a sea chanty and Rachmaninoff’s 
“Humoresque.” 


Beginning with the singing of Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” in the Princess 
Theater on April 11 and 12 by a chorus 
of sixty Honolulu voices directed by 
Joaquin Wanrell, Holy Week was ob- 
served largely with music. 

Lenten organ recitals were given by 


Erich Kahl in the Lutheran Church, and 
by Grace Bartlett at the Christian 
Church. Mr. Kahl was assisted by Pio 
Reyes, violinist, and Mrs. Kahl, soprano. 

Stainer’s “The Crucifixion” was sung 
in St. Andrew’s Cathedral, under the di- 
rection of R. Rudland Bode. Soloists 
were Paul Kirkpatrick, W. D. Saunders, 
and Joseph Kamakau. A mixed quar- 
tet was composed of Estelle Loveland, 
Lucy Keef, Harry Blackman and Joseph 
Kamakau. Singing in a male quartet 
were Harry Blackman, K. A. Loveland, 
Kenneth Day, Joseph Kamakau. 

Maunder’s cantata, “From Olivet to 
Calvary” was sung in St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral by an augmented choir. 

Dubois’ “The Seven Last Words” was 
sung in Central Union Church, and at 
services conducted by the Inter-Church, 
Federation and the Y. M. C. A. in the 
Princess Theater. 

A musical festival was held in Central 
Union Church. Vernon Robinson, organ- 
ist, gave a special program. Anthems 
were sung by the choir; the soloist was 
Mrs. Charles L. Hall. 

“The Awakening of Spring,” an enter- 
tainment largely musical in character, 
was presented by Sunday School children 
at the parish house of Central Union 
Church. 





Photo by Bushnell 


SIDE from the student herself, 
the person most delighted 
when Emily Bentley Dow of 
Seattle, Wash., was declared one 
of the winners in the students’ vio- 
lin contest at the Biennial of the 
Natienal Federation of Music 
Clubs, tieing for first place with 
Harold Bernhardt of Kansas City, 
Mo., was Mme. Davenport Eng- 
bert, Pacific Coast orchestral con- 
ductor and violinist. Mme. Daven- 
port Engberg, who is at the left 
in the above picture, with Miss 
Dow at the right, formerly con- 
ducted the Seattle Symphony, and 
has been Miss Dow’s teacher, as 
she was for eleven years the teach- 
er of Catherine Wade-Smith, the 
violinist who won the Federation’s 
young artist prize a year ago. 


University Musicians in Georgia Win 
Applause in Diversified List 
kimMoryY UNIVERSITY, GA., April 30.— 
The Emory University Orchestra ap- 
peared at the nineteenth Sunday after- 
noon concert, April 24, 

Auditorium. 
Dr. Malcolm H. 


of the department of 
guages, is the conductor. 
student in the medical 
the concertmaster. Minna Hecker, so- 
prano of Atlanta, was the soloist, and 
Alton O’Steen, the accompanist. Other 
assisting artists were Marie Griffith 
Dobbs, harpist of Atlanta; Edward 
Kane, tenor, and George Baker, bari- 
tone, both students of the University. 

The program included two Beethoven 
numbers, played in commemoration of 
the hundredth anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death. These numbers were the 
first movement of the Fifth Symphony 
and the Minuet in G. Songs sung by 
Miss Hecker were by Campra, Wilson 
and Hageman. The orchestra was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Dobbs in the Ave Maria 
of Bach-Gounod. The closing number 
was an excerpt from “Il Trovatore” 
given by the orchestra, Miss Hecker, 
George Rogers, Mr. Kane and the Glee 
Club. 

The audience, which filled the large 
new auditorium, was most enthusiastic 
and forced a repeat of the final number. 

The officers of the orchestra are: 
James A. Rikard, president; Andie Holt, 
Jr., vice-president; Charles Dowman, 
secretary; Sam Shearhouse, librarian, 
and Edgar James, manager. 

HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 


in the University 


Dewey, at the head 
romance _lan- 
Sam Proger, 

department, is 


MIAMI, FLA.—Mrs. S. Leroy Smith, 
State chairman of junior clubs, was 
elected president of the Miami Music 
Club at the closing meeting of the season. 


GRADUATES AT SYRACUSE 
GIVE SERIES OF RECITALS 


College of Fine Arts Sponsors List of 
Concerts by Vocal and Instrumental 
Students 
SyRAcusE, N. Y., April 30.—Twenty 
music graduates of the College of Fine 
Arts at Syracuse University are being 
presented to the public in a series of 
twelve graduating recitals in the Fine 
Arts Auditorium, of College. 
The series will conclude on June 10 with 
a concert which is to be a part of the 
University commencement festivities. 
At this event some of the most talented 
graduates will perform, with the assis- 
tance of a small orchestra under the 
direction of Conrad Becker, head of the 

violin department. 

The graduates and the dates of their 
recitals are as follows: April 5, Kath- 
ryn Avery Smith, Blanche Van Ness 
Fisher, pianists; April 22, Marjorie 
Parker, Helen M. Cunningham, pianists; 


Crouse 


April 26, Carleton Hickok, pianist, 
Esther Everson, soprano; April 30, 
tachel Merrilees, pianist, assisted by 
Mary Becker, violinist; May 3, Mar- 
garet Ebbert, pianist, assisted by Alice 
Berwald, soprano; May 6, Stanley Sax- 
ton, pianist, Frances Dean Wilcox 


Alice Mce- 
Mary Griscom, soprano; 
May 13, Dorotha Lyman, pianist, Caro- 
lyn Waldo, pianist; May 17, Vernon De 
Tar, Carolyn Sutphin, pianists; May 20, 


Brown, soprano; May 10, 
Naught, pianist, 


Leo B. Lawless, pianist, and Margaret 
Johnson, soprano; May 24, Dawn Card- 
ner, soprano, Eloise White, pianist. 

In addition to these graduates, the 
College of Fine Arts has a number of 
graduates who will receive the bachelor 
of music degree, upon completing the 
four-year public school music course. 
Although a number of these students 
have appeared from time to time in the 
college recitals, they do not give indi- 
vidual graduation recitals. 


Newark Choral Society Heard in Concert 


NEWARK, N. J., April 30.—The Hazo- 
mir Choral Society, directed by Zavel 
Zilberts, gave a concert on April 24 in 
the auditorium of the Y. M. and Y. W. 
H. A. The program featured composi- 
tions by Mr. Zilberts, as well as numbers 
by Haydn, Schubert and Morley. The 
choir sang well, and the audience was 
appreciative. The soloist was Maxi- 
milian Rose, violinist. With Emil Polak 
at the piano, he played several numbers 
of varied character and was well re- 
ceived. Incidental solos were capably 
dealt with by Isadore Gladstone, Mollie 
Fliegel, and David Putterman; and harp 
obbligati were played in satisfactory 
style by Joseph Pizzio. 7 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Wesley W. Wilcox, 
baritone, who is soloist in the Second 
Congregational Church was heard as 
guest soloist in an excellent performance 
of Bernard Hamblens’ “Jesus of Naza- 
reth” at the Second Church in Beloit, 
Wis., recently. 
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Large Répertoire Chosen 
for Ravinia’s Opera Series 
ANU YOMUGH CUAL PEN APU DOEETPRREYOE SEERA ESS POEAADEATRAE SOMEONE PUL, 
[Continued from page 1] 





season at Ravinia are to return. Lucre- 
zia Bori, who will return this season, will 
sing the title part of “Mignon,” in which 
she has never been presented at Ravinia. 
She will be heard in the réle of Madame 
Sans Géne, also a new impersonation 
here, and, as previously stated, in that 
of Mélisande. Prominent among the pop- 
ular sopranos who is to return is Elisa- 
beth Rethberg. This year she will be 
heard in two new roles, Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” and Amelia in 
“The Masked Ball.” Florence Macbeth, 
American coloratura, who has sung here 
for two seasons, will also have an op- 
portunity to sing lyric rdéles. Tina 
Paggi will be another returning expo- 
nent of coloratura réles. Ina Bourskaya, 
Russian mezzo-soprano, is to return. 
Other favorite artists announced are 
Helen Freund and Margery Maxwell. 

Among male singers, much interest 
centers in the return of Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli. He will sing both dramatic and 
lyric réles. Mario Chamlee, tenor, of the 
Metropolitan, will again be heard in a 

wide repertoire. 

Giuseppe Danise, baritone, of the Met- 
ropolitan, will appear in his sixth season 
at Ravinia. Mario Basiola, Metropolitan 
baritone, will sing for his third season. 
Léon Rothier and Virgilio Lazzari are to 
be prominent in the bass section. 

The ballet will again be headed by 
Ruth Page. Gennaro Papi, Louis Hassel- 
mans and Wilfrid Pelletier are to return 
as conductors. Giacomo Spadoni, absent 
from Ravinia for a season, returns this 
year as choral conductor. Eric DeLa- 
marter will again have charge of the 
concerts, and Armando Agnini will be 
stage director. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has 
been reengaged to furnish the musical 
settings, and to play the concert pro- 
grams. As usual, there will be a concert 
every Monday night, with soloists chosen 
from among the Ravinia artists and or- 
chestra. Popular concerts and children’s 
concerts will likewise be featured. Ra- 
Vinia is unique in that it is one of the 
few opera houses in the world using a 
permanent symphony orchestra. 


List of Operas 
The complete list of works as planned 


by Mr. Eckstein is as follows: 
“La Traviata,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 


“Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Mignon, “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” “Carmen,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Madama Butterfly,” “Faust,” “Tosca,” 


“La Bohéme,” “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
“Manon,” by Massenet; “Il Trovatore,” 
“The Barber of Seville.” “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Don 
Pasquale,” “La Navarraise,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Martha,” “Fedora.” “Lohen- 
grin,” “The Tales of Hoffmann.” “An- 
drea Chenier,” “Samson and Delilah,” 


“Fra Diavolo.” “Manon Lescaut,” The 
Masked Ball,” “La Juive,” “La Vida 
Breve,” “Madame Sans Gene.” “Pélleas 


et Mélisande,” “The King’s Henchman” 
and “La Péri.” 


The roster of singers thus far engaged 
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Five Chosen for Débuts Spon- 
sored by Naumburg Foundation 


IVE young artists will be given 

début recitals in this city next 
season by the Walter W. Naum- 
burg Musical Foundation, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by 
the National Music League, which 
conducted the preliminary audi- 
tions. Eighty-seven candidates 
were heard, of whom only twenty- 
four reached the finals. The final 
committee, consisting of Olga 
Samaroff, chairman; Lea _ Lubo- 
shutz, Carl Friedberg, Kurt Schin- 
dler and Felix Salmond, selected the 
following winners: Dorothy Ken- 
drick and William Sauber, pian- 
ists; Sadie Schwartz, violinist; 
Julian Kahn and Daniel Saiden- 
berg, ‘cellists. All these young 
musicians received their musica! 
training in America. 
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with others still to be 
added: 


Sopranos: Lucrezia Bori, Helen 
Freund, Mary Lewis, Florence Macbeth, 
Margery Maxwell, Tina Paggi, Elisabeth 
Rethberg. 

Mezzo-sopranos and contraltos: Ina 
Bourskaya, Julia Claussen, Anna Cor- 
renti, Philine Falco, Gladys Swarthout. 

Tenors: Mario Chamlee, Edward John- 
son, Giovanni Martinelli, José Mojica, 
Giordano Paltrinieri. 

Baritones: Mario Basiola, Louis D’An- 
gelo, Giuseppe Danise, Desiré Défrére. 

Basses: Paolo Ananian, Virgilio Laz- 
zari, Léon Rothier, Vittorio Trevisan. 


is as follows, 





New York Concerts 
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Mr. Hale sang well, though a lack of 
bodily repose detracted somewhat from 
his best effects. His Moussorgsky aria 
was especially well sung and “Danny 
Deever,” later on, was given with dra- 
matic conviction and good tone. Miss 
Fuller’s interpretations were vivacious 
and interesting. Helen Chase, at the pi- 
ano in certain numbers, gave valuable 
support. J. A. H. 


“May-Day Celebration” 


A “May-Day Celebration” under the 
auspices of the New York Joint Board, 
the Clothing Cutters, Local 4, and the 
Shirt Makers Joint Board Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, was given 
in the Mecca Auditorium on the after- 
noon of May 1. The musical features 
of the occasion were provided by the 
Chamber Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, Max Jacobs, conductor; Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan, and 
Frances Sebel, soprano. Mr. Jacobs’ 
men provided the Overture to Glinka’s 
“Russlan and Ludmila,’ Saint-Saéns’ 
“Danse Macabre,” the Trepak by Tchai- 
kovsky from the “Nutcracker” Suite. 
Pierné’s “Entrance of the Little Fauns” 
from “Cydalise,” portions of the “Sché- 
hérazade” of Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Chabrier’s “Espana.” Miss Sebel sang 
songs by Mana-Zucca, Saminsky, Jassi- 
nowsky, Gelbart and Perein and joined 
Mr. Diaz in the Duet from Act I of 


“Carmen.” Mr. Diaz contributed arias 
from “Gioconda” and  “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” and a group of Italian popu- 


lar songs. Both soloists were well re- 
ceived by a talkative and peripatetic au- 
dience, and Mr. Jacobs’ forces gave a 
good account of themselves. The inter- 
mission was taken up by an address 
by Charles W. Ervin and resolutions 
concerning the Sacco-Vanzetti case were 
made. Red was a conspicuous color in 
the audience and among a group of lis- 
teners on the stage. The program also 
contained a letter, of greater interest, 
presumably, to students of social condi- 
tions than to those who attended the 
concert in search of musical stimulation. 
J. A. H. 
Middle 


Werrenrath Heard in West 


Events 


Immediately following Reinald Wer- 
renrath’s second New York appearance 
of the season in Carnegie Hall on Sun- 
day, April 3, Mr. Werrenrath left for 
Kansas City, where he was to be heard 
at Convention Hall on April 5. On April 
7 Mr. Werrenrath sang a recital at She- 
boygan, Wis., following which he went 
directly to Detroit, remaining there until 
after his appearance with the Detroit 
Symphony on April 16. 


MANAGERS EVOLVE CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 





Arrangement with European 
Impresarios Announced 
by Judson 


“Managers of American and Euro- 
pean musicians have consummated plans 
for co-operative booking of artists 
throughout the world,” it is announced by 
Arthur Judson, who is the American 
member of the affiliation. It is esti- 
mated that concert fees paid annually 


to the musicians managed by the bureaus 
involved amounts to almost $4,000,000. 
Mr. Judson has been in negotiation with 
European impresarios for several years, 
and arrangements have been completed 
by which it will be possible for a singer 
or an instrumentalist to have mapped 
out for him a tour of the world without 
being compelled to deal with a great 
number of managers whose various prob- 
lems may make a consecutive tour im- 
possible. 

Associated with Mr. Judson are 
Samuel Bottenheim of Amsterdam, whose 
sphere of activities covers Holland, Bel- 
gium, Russia, France and Spain; the 
firm of Wolf & Sachs of Berlin, which 
directs concert tours in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Italy, Switzerland and 
the Balkans; and the firm of Lionel 
Powell & Holt of London, which repre- 


sents artists for Great Britain and, 
through its affiliations, in the British 
colonies. 


“The somewhat chaotic conditions now 
prevailing in the concert world have 
made it necessary to work for a better 
distribution of artists,” says Mr. Judson, 
“and I believe that this association will 
help to make matters easier, both for 
artists and for sponsors of concerts 
throughout the world. 

“Although the plan originated here 
and was suggested by the problems of 
American artists, it applies equally to 
the requirements of European musicians. 
It must be made clear that no attempt 
is being made to create an ‘American in- 
vasion’ of Europe or a further ‘European 
invasion’ of America. My associates and 
I have affiliated simply to work for a 
better distribution of concert artists in 
accordance with the law of supply and 
demand. 

Mr. Judson is the American manager 
of Feodor Chaliapin, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Pasquale Amato, 
Alfred Cortot, Cecilia Hansen, Sigrid 
Onegin, Guiomar Novaes, Wanda Lan- 
dowska, Joseph Szigeti, Carl Flesch and 
many other noted European artists. 
Among the well known American artists 
whom he represents are Mabel Garrison, 
Louise Lerch, Nina Morgana, Harriet 
Van Emden, Sophie Braslau, Charles 
Stratton, Frances Berkova, Ruth Breton, 
Gitta Gradova, Ernest Schelling and the 
New York String Quartet. He also is 
personal manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the New York Philharmonik 
Orchestra, the Stadium Concerts and is 
advisory manager of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. 

“Our arangements with these Euro- 
pean agencies means world representa- 
tion for our artists. I hope to be able 
to announce shortly the names of the 
first artists to appear abroad under the 


terms of this new plan,” Mr. Judson 
adds. “While there has been no merger 
of the businesses of the several firm: 
above mentioned, their combined opera- 
tions represent the greater part of the 
artist bookings of the world. The affilia- 
tion is not an attempt to control the 
supply of artists, but is rather an effort 
to promote efficiency and a proper dis- 
tribution of artists already under con- 
tract.” 

Mr. Judson says that the extension 
of his activities to Europe is only part 
of a comprehensive scheme for efficiency 
and economy in the operation of con- 
certs. 


STOKOWSKI FORCES 
GIVE FORUM EVENT 


Program Ranges from Bach 
to “Areanes” of Edgar 


Varese 
By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, April 30.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski. 
conductor, gave a concert under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Forum in the 
Academy of Music. The program was 





as follows: 
Poéme—Nocturne, “Solitude’’...Koutzen 
MESO 6 cee nab ieevegsevensers Varése 
Prelude in B Minor } 
Prelude in E Flat aeeedl | peewenes Bach 


Passacaglia 


The concert marked the end of the 
Forum series and also the second this 
season of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the bookings of the former organization. 
The program was made up entirely of 
offerings played at the regular concerts 
this year. Undoubtedly the inclusion of 
“Arcanes” meant pretty stiff diet for a 
clientele usually concerned more with 
lecture and lyceum events than with the 
development of ultra-modern music. On 
its third hearing in this city, the cryptic 
piece gained nothing in lucidity. This 
instrumental hullabaloo is less resource- 
ful than Antheil’s amazing cataclysm. 
But if “Arcanes” is not precisely “Fun 
in a Machine Shop” it is overwhelming 
enough. It will serve. The orchestra 
played the score, Mr. Stokowski read it 
in a way that actually suggested enthu- 
siasm. 

The rest of the concert was without 
aural strain. Mr. Stokowski apprecia- 
tively repeated the melodic and well- 
written “Solitude” of Boris Koutzen, a 
member of the first violin choir of the 
orchestra and gave wholly charming in- 
terpretations of his own settings of the 
two Bach Preludes from “The Well- 
Tempered Clavichord” and the inspirit- 
ing and ennobling Passacaglia. 

CLINTON, CONN.—The Community 
Choral Club of Guilford gave the Easter 
cantata “Victory Divine” in the Congre- 
gational Church. W. E. C. 
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: ERA IN ATLAN 1 

awn | OP ILANTA. Metropolitan Artists Find Time to Play in Atlanta 
_ HAS CLE AR B AL ANCE iS tte oho lle Btn 88 Ee aD le lt Rh TEE co td 
yw By Helen Knox Spain 
filia- ATLANTA, April 30.—“Madama But- 

gust terfly” was the closing work of the 

dis- eventeenth consecutive series given 

con- ere by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 

" pany, under the auspices of the Atlanta 
sion Music Festival Association tonight. Nine 

part performances were given, a new record. 
ency The directors are elated over the 

con- artistic and financial triumph of the 

series. There will not be a demand for 





assistance from the guarantors, accord- 
ing to a statement by Charles Howard 
Candler, the treasurer and v.ce-presi- 
dent, to whom much of the success of 


NT 5 opera week is due. 
A feature of the closing performance 
was a eulogy paid by Harry M. Atkin- 
ach son, president of the Association, just 


before the final act, to the late William 
Lawson Peel, who was president of the 
ijocal organization sponsoring opera from 
its beginning until his death last Feb- 
ruary. The tribute was paid at the 






































, request of the members of the Metro- a ba RS be cate SS ae 

hila- politan Opera Company cast. Follow- 

wski, ing the eulogy, the Metropolitan orches- 

aus- tra, with Giuseppe Bamboschek conduct- Photos special courtesy of **The Constitution,”’ made by Kenneth Rogera 

the J Te: ee poo ed — —— An Annual Feature of the Metropolitan’s Season in Atlanta Is the Big Barbecue Given the Artists at the Druid Hills Golf Club by the 

was omit mal BR -- - » ay > ome > of the Atlanta Music Festival Association. Here they Are, Snapped at a Moment of Abandon. Left: Five of the Ballet 

The cast for “Madama Butterfly,” in- virls Do a Turn With Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe Bamboschek and Carlo Edwards. They Are, from Left to Right: Mae 

Juded Fl E t Cio-Cio_San: Motovska, Victoria Pascocetto, Mollie Friedenthal, Rita De Leporte and Madeline Leweck. Upper Right: Nanette Guilford Serves 

= pent aa nrgge onthe a, . oe tl pF a Howard Candler, Second Vice-President and Treasurer of the Association. Lower Right Is Shown 

hee / Scotti, Sharpless: Ina Bourskaya, Eee ae Se Roc __ tap cog nd the Association, and Edward Ziegler, Assistant Manager of the Metropolitan Opera 

ich Suzuki; Louise Lerch, Alfio Tedesco : 





Max Altglass, William Gustafson, Paolo 


sue] Guna asa VincensyTeshipian, gt nereael price, The four Jeedine PORTLAND CALENDAR HAS NOTABLE CHARM 











2 in “Roméo et Juliette,” the second ma- rion Talley as Philine, Mr. Gigli as Wil- 
- m tinée offering, brought Lucrezia Bori as /e/m Meter and Louise Hunter as ; Concert Bureau on April 22. Arias by 
of Juliette and Beniamino Gigli as Roméo, Frédéric. After the first scene in the Visiting Astle and Local Gluck and Mozart, and groups of French 
certs with Louis Hasselmans. Two other second act, Miss Bori was presented Musicians A and English songs displayed exquisite 
omar tributes were paid at this performance With a number of huge bouquets, Mr. usicians Are Well tonal quality. 
oF a one to Joseph Macpherson, young bass Gigli with repeated curtain calls, and Received [he Orpheus Male Chorus, Inc., led 
with of Nashville. Tenn., who was heard in Miss Hunter with an immense florai by William Mansell Wilder, and assisted 
the the part of the Duke of Verona. The heart. Miss Talley, who was making a By Jecsiyn Foulkes by Iris Martenson Oakley, contralto, and 
+ ~ other tribute went to Louise Hunter, in quick change,” did not respond after ; Walt Williams, tenor, was heard in a 
yptic the part of Stephano, which marked her the first curtain call. The audience PORTLAND, ORE., April 30.—An _ out- program of variety. 
This farewell before an Atlanta audience for lapped hands, pounded on chairs and standing event of the season was the ap- The Treble Clef Club sang Deems Tay- 
fom five years. Others in the cast were yelled for ten minutes, until she finally pearance of Percy Grainger and the New lor’s “The Highwayman,” under the di- 
ysm. Henriette Wakefield, Angelo Bada, emerged in dressing robe and partial York Stri vl , + ; rection of Rose Coursen Reed at a bi- 
‘Fun George Cehanovsky, Milo Picco, Paolo ™ake-up. She also was presented with OFE OUEIng Quartet before a crowded monthly meeting of the MacDowell Club. 
wine Ananian, Pavel Ludikar. Léon Rothier bouquets. Others in the cast were Léon auditorium on April 25, in the final con- The soloists were Gertrude Porter Mc- 
astra was Friar Laurent. Rothier as Lothario, Angelo Bada as cert of the Steers-Coman subscription Kalson and Ada Wise, sopranos, and 
ad it On Friday evening “La Forza del De- Laerte, James Wolfe as Jarno and Louis co nigg Stuart McGuire, baritone. The accom- 
or stino,” conducted by Mr. Bellezza, was D’Angelo as Antonio. Mr. Hasselmans Giieias Catih aied . - panists were Florence Youney and Bar- 

presented with Rosa Ponselle as conducted. B akar Cadek anc Jaroslav Siskow- reme Tyler Stone. 
a naat Leonora: Giovanni Martinelli, Don AI- ‘Turandot,” the novelty of the sea- sky, violins; Bedrick Vaska, ’cello, and Philip Gordon, pianist, played in two 
ecia- varo: and Mario Basiola as Don Carlos. 80M, was accorded much praise and [Ludvik Schwab, viola, played Smetana’s recitals, one for the benefit of the Ore- 
well- Also in the cast were Louis D’Angelo, hearty approval by a large audience. Quartet, “From My Life,” with compell- 2°" Junior Federation of Music Clubs. 
a Miss Bourskaya, Ezio Pinza, Millo Picco, The work of Miss Easton as Princess «1 re = The B’nai B’rith Center Symphony, 
: the Minnie Egener, Mr. Ananian, Giordano 7randot and Mr. Johnson as the Prince pe! ey Mr. Grainger’s solos, * I a- led by A. Avshalamoff, with Mrs. Henry 
g in- Paltrinieri, and Vincenzo Reschiglian. Calaf was notable. Giuseppe De Luca, —. by Debussy ; Ravel’s “Le Gibet W. Metzger and Pauline Dunis, soprano 
the “Lohengrin” was given at the Friday Mr. Bada and Alfio Tedesco as Ping, = a Chopin Polonaise were stamped soloists, presented numbers of interest at 
Well- matinée. Miss Easton was Elsa; Walther Pang and Pong, respectively, came in With meticulous interpretative detail and B'nai B'rith Hall. 
‘rit- Kirchhoff, Lohengrin; Julia Claussen, for a large share of approval. Tullio emotional sincerity. Schumann’s Quin- Lucien Becker gave his annual recital 
atl Ortrud, and Lawrence Tibbett, Telra. Serafin conducted. Appearing in the tet, Op. 44, left an impression of inimita- for the Monday Musical Club. 

mund. Mr. Bamboschek conducted. cast also were Max Altglass, Pavel ble co-ordination and individual musi- Minna Pelz, soprano; Ruth Bradley 

Also in the cast were William Gustafson Ludikar, Nanette Guilford, Mr. Cehan- cianship. Keiser, pianist; Robert Louis Barron, 

anity as King Henry, and Mr. Cehanovsky as ovsky, Louise Lerch and _ Dorothea Charles Hackett, tenor, with Charles violinist, and the junior orchestras from 
aster @ the Herald. — Flexer. Lurvey, pianist, sang in the Heilig Thea- the Ted Bacon violin studios have made 
igre- “Mignon,” on Thursday night, was the A double bill on Tuesday night, ter under the direction of the Elwyn recent appearances. 
C. gala performance of the series. Every py eo Pg = ane 

conceiv sp was ‘nto use ‘“L’Amore dei Tre Re.” ose in the 
CA 18 for at oe souk pow gg ah first work included Mr. de Luca, Miss HARTFORD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
only Hunter, Miss Bourskaya, Armand To- 834 ASYLUM AVENUE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Includes in ite faculty such teachers as 


WILLEM WILLEKE, ’Cello ELEANOR SCHEIB, Vocal 
AURELIO GIORNI, Piano and Theory ALFRED TROEMEL, —_ 


LILLIAN L. BISSELL, Pedagogy 





katyan, Mr. Bada, Grace Anthony, Mr. 
Ananian, Mr. Ludikar, Mr. D’Angelo, 
Nanette Guilford, Mr. Picco, Mr. Gustaf- 

son, Mr. Reschiglian and Mr. Gabor. Mr. 
ete —~ O. Si 


metAmore del Tr Mme. J. de CHAMPLAIN LAGASSE 
nm etom, voenen, Uapen L’Amore dei Tre Re” was conducted me, Le 


, by Mr. Serafin. Rosa Ponselle as Fiora RA—COMPOSER 
Address :—WARD-BELMONT SCHOOL 7 wus her : ‘ , (both text and music 

Nashville, Tenn. i Mr. Martinelli as Avito, and Lawrence Address: c/o Mise” t Lilly. 6 Sieg amt a New York City or Mastcal America, 
Summer Term —June 6-August 1. | Tibbett as Manfredo were favorites. venue, New York City 
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The cast included also Mr. Pinza as 
~4 Archibaldo, and in other parts, Mr. MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 
J Tedesco, Mr. Altglass, Miss Egener, usto— ting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opere Clase—Ballet— 
— ALBERTO BIMBONI Miss Lerch, Miss Wakefield, and Miss $10 Riverside Drive Phone—-3860 Academy oe 
FP . exer. — 
x Cini oe spe RO 5k A O SN] Personal Address: 
a 2025 deme bin gy New York City Forces in San Francisco ¥ ee r I 4 54 Be Avenue 
. Telephone Columbus 6074 Re-engage Hertz as Leader s The “Steel Mill Tenor ew York City 
MI MME sunaaeiian ait anamemtonel 
rk : . 
a ETHEL [Continued from page 1] Zz V WO OD Steinway Hall 
ciated ETA & New York City 











Cc CAVE- COLE ing cities of Oakland, Berkeley, Sacra- 
° hi mento, Palo Alto and San Jose. 
ee es =. pS ree The re-engagement of Mr. Hertz was MARTA WI j I KOWSK DRAMATIC-MEZZO 
7 speci i Available 
































reet 
57 W. 58th St., New York effected by the special committee ap- 
— Phone Plaza 2640 pointed by the board of governors of the Address A. H. MALLERY, 5 Beekman Street., New York Concert - Recital - Opera 
— Musical Association to manage the af- 
} fairs of the organization pending the se- Operatic Coach, Conde A ist, Pianist, 
DR. ARTHUR D. lection of a president to succeed John D. PAGANUCCI Composer. Specialises in Italian Repertotre. 
W O O D R U F F McKee. This committee is composed of scititteaians: th diatiain tari wk Professional singers and Advanced | enly 
; Clay Miller, president of the Chamber : _ 








of Commerce; Wallace M. Alexander, 


TEACHER OF SINGING . . 
George T. Cameron, Selah Chamberlain, Y. ( gant AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
ST a eae ee _ A. B. C. Dohrmann, F. J. Koster. J. B. N.Y. (0 EGE of MUSI by ns re ee fin sand Guenter Muste one 
re , on : other eminent instructors. Students for In- 
divi 
1873 moc 
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NEW YORK CHORUSES MEET FOR FESTIVAL 





Symposium Introduces State 
Federation’s Choral 
Conference 


The New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs met for a conference on 
choral music on Thursday, April 28, in 
Aeolian Hall. The day divided itself 
into two sessions: one in the morning 
given over to a discussion of choral con- 
tests and prizes, under Mrs. Harold Vin- 


cent Milligan, the Federation’s chair- 
man of music; one in the afternoon 
when the leading choral societies of the 
State gave exhibition of their vocal 
talents. 

The morning session opened with dele- 
gates from various clubs registering 
their presence and giving brief accounts 
of the stewardship of their organiza- 
tions. Among the guest speakers who 
stressed the value of choral music in the 
development of musical appreciation 
were C. M. Tremaine, director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music; Kenneth Clarke, director of 
the National Music Week Association; 
H. V. Milligan, director of the National 
Music League; T. Tertius Noble, 
choirmaster and organist of St. Thomas’ 
Church; and Harriet S. Pickernell of 
the Intercollegiate Glee Club Associa- 
tion. 

Each traced briefly the purpose of or- 
ganization represented and its potential 
relationship with the federated clubs. 
Discussion was interrupted for the 
demonstration of the visuola, a new sci- 
entific keyboard device to aid in the in- 
struction of music. Ethel Heeren, music 
week prize winner, sang. 

Four choral clubs, one of them a guest 
from Caldwell, N. J., furnished the 
afternoon’s program. The Morning Cho- 
ral, under Herbert Stavely Sammond, 
was first on the list with numbers by 
Hildach, Harold Osborn Smith, Rach- 
maninoff, Roberton and Cadman. The 
Choral Art Society of New Rochelle, un- 
der Charles A. Baker, was next with 
Pletscheyeff’s “Fantasie on a Russian 
Folk-Song” and “Every Flower” from 





Harpsichord Recital Opens New Aeolian 
Hall Events 


The first public recital to be given in 
the small concert salon of the new 
Aeolian Hall enlisted Frances Pelton- 
Jones, harpsichordist, assisted by Mary 
Bennett, contralto of the Holland Vocal 
Trio, on the afternoon of April 26. Miss 
Pelton-Jones made explanatory remarks 
before beginning her program, which 
was devoted to composers of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteen centu- 
ries. Her list included groups of Ger- 
man works by Nichelmann, Muffat and 
Mattheson; Italian, by Martini, Scar- 
latti and Lully; French, of Rameau and 
Loeillet, and English, by Byrd and Arne. 
Miss Bennett gave Secchi’s “Lungi dal 
caro bene,” an excerpt from “Rosalinda” 
by Veracini and a group headed “Old 
Songs of Britain.’ Those present 
evinced every sign of profound enjoy- 
ment. 


Harriet Eells to Appear Next Season 


Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano, has 
postponed her annual New York recital, 
which was to be given in Aeolian Hall, 
April 19, to next November, when she 
will be heard at Town Hall or in a 
New York theater. Miss Eells has been 
enthusiastically received by the Ladies’ 
Morning Musical Club of Montreal; the 
Women’s Club of Sewickley Valley; the 
Clifton Musical Club of Cleveland, and 
twice in recital at the Colony Club in 
New York City. Next season she will 
make her Chicago début, and, in the 
spring, a tour of Germany. Miss Eells 
gave her début recital in Berlin last 
September. 





MISCHA 
LEVITZKI 


Celebrated Pianist 
Roxy Symphony Orchestra 
“PRINCE IGOR BALLET” 
“REVUE”—In the Spotlight 


The Picture— 
“THE YANKEE CLIPPER.” 
Doors open 11.30 A. M 





59th St. & 7th Ave. 
World's Greatest 
Theatre 





Under the Personal Direction of 8. L. Rothafel (Roxy) 





“Madama _ Butterfly.” The Caldwell 
Club, prize-winner last year in the Gen- 
eral Federation Contest at Atlantic 
City, sang, under I. T. Francis, num- 
bers by Bemberg-Matthews, Sullivan 
and Victor Harris. The Mount Vernon 
Community Chorus, under Edgar Fowls- 
ton, came last. with Beethoven’s “The 
Heavens Are Declaring” and additional! 
songs by Arkhangetsky, Phillip James 
and Gounod..Robert Elwyn, tenor, latest 
discovery of the National Music Week, 
was soloist in a group devoted to Puc- 
cini, Cadman, Ganz and Branscombe. 

Accompanists for the participating 
clubs were Minabel Hunt, the Morning 
Choral; Everett Tutchings, New Ro- 
chelle; Mrs. J. S. Provost, Caldwell; 
Emil Nielsen, Mount Vernon. 

Kathryn Crocco and Elsie Ahrens, 
both of the Morning Choral, and Helen 
Forker Lapp, of the Caldwell Club, gave 
incidental solos. Mary Gale-Hafford 
played a violin obbligato for the Rus- 
sian “Fantasie.” Mr. Tutchings played 
for Mr. Elwyn. Ignace Jan Paderewski 
was represented with a Duo-Art record- 
ing. 


Shakespeare Settings Heard at Banquet 


A charter day banquet of the Inter- 
national Shakespeare Association, cele- 
brating the 363rd birthday of William 
Shakespeare, was held in the Astor 
Hotel on the evening of April 23. Plans 
were presented for the building of a 
theater on Broadway wherein Shakes- 
pearian plays will be presented six 
months of every year. Sprigs of rose- 
mary from Shakespeare’s garden were 
sent by Mrs. Flower, wife of the mayor 
of Stratford-on-Avon, and an unusual 
dinner consisting of foods mentioned in 
the plays of the bard, from tripe to 
pippin tarts, was served to over 500 
guests. Luigi Costantino, pianist, and 
Patricia Ryan, soprano, were heard in 
the course of the evening, an arrange- 
ment of Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” Overture providing Mr. 
Costantino with an appropriate opening 
number. Miss Ryan sang two songs of 
Shakespeare, set to music by Roger 
Quilter, “O Mistress Mine” and “Come 
Away Death.” Next came Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor and Liszt’s 
Twelfth “Hungarian” Rhapsody played 
by Mr. Costantino. W. E. Dettinger, 
president, outlined the far-reaching 
effects of such an international move- 
ment and read felicitations from Wash- 
ington representatives of foreign coun- 
tries. Many notables were present, the 
final event of the evening being their 
introduction by Mr. Dettinger. H. H. 


Marie Miller Presents Pupils in Recital 


Marie Miller, harpist, presented nine 
of her advanced pupils in recital on the 
afternoon of April 9. Mrs. Thurema 
Sokol, who has recently been appointed 
instructor of the harp at the Walden 
School, N. Y., played five numbers. Elsa 
Moegle, a pupil of the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art, New York, where Marie Mil- 
ler has charge of the harp department, 
played solos. Others who appeared on 
the program wére Norma Stedman, 
Rosamund Rich, Barbara Palmer, Hilda 
Doerr, Norma Rudnick, Moira Braun 
and Marion Van Vorst. 


Ninon Romaine Plays at National Arts 
Club 


Playing before a distinguished audi- 
ence, Ninon Romaine, pianist, was heard 
recently at the National Arts Club, New 
York. Mme. Romaine’s program _in- 
cluded several compositions of her own. 
Under the management of Harry and 
Arthur Culbertson, Mme. Romaine will 
make an extensive transcontinental tour 
this coming season. 


Mme. Cahier Sails After Busy Season 


Mme. Charles Cahier, accompanied by 
her husband, Charles Cahier, Sr., and 
two of her pupils, Georgia Standing of 
Salt Lake City, and Eiler Schidler of 
Copenhagen were scheduled to leave for 
Europe on the Oscar II, sailing April 28. 
Mme. Cahier will continue her New York 
teaching next season, in addition to her 
schedule at the Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia, and will make a specialty, 
she announces, not only of voice produc- 
tion but also of interpretation. She 


gave her pupils’ recital at the Curtis 
Institute on April 19. Those appearing 
were Louise Belcher, Josephine Reilly, 
Rosa_ Berkowitz, Georgia Standing, 
David Solocieff, Benjamin Groban, Logan 
Fitts and Ejiler. Schidler. Mme. Cahier 
was the recipiént of warm congratula- 
tions on their showing. William Ham- 
mer, manager of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, will be her represen- 
tative for America. 





Schlieder School of Music to Present 
Summer Intensive Courses 


For several years Frederick Schlieder 
has been conducting summer intensive 
courses in his principles of music peda- 
gogy in Paris, but owing to a rapidly 
growing demand for a knowledge of the 
work it has been announced that several 
intensive courses will be held in America 
this summer. The book “Lyric Composi- 
tion Through Improvisation,” the first 
in Mr. Schlieder’s “Creative Harmony” 
Series, is daily expected from the press. 
Mr. Schlieder is at present abroad at 
work on more books in the series but will 
return in time to conduct daily intensive 
classes in New York during July. The 
Schlieder School of Music has been 
established, and during Mr. Schlieder’s 
absence is under the direction of Wil- 
liam J. O’Toole. The faculty also in- 
cludes James W. Bleecker, Miss A. Cos- 
tikyan, Mrs. Walter Nash and others of 
New York, also Rollo Maitland of Phila- 
delphia. A preparatory course of ten 
weekly lessons is scheduled to begin 
about May 1. Mr. O’Toole will conduct 
a course in piano technic at the same 
time, and during the summer a special 
normal course for piano teachers in 
principles and methods of modern piano 
instruction. 


Holy Week Music Given at St. Francis 
Xavier’s 

The Palm Sunday, Holy Week and 
Easter programs given in the Church 
of St. Francis Xavier, of which Pietro 
Yon is organist and choirmaster, were 
notably elaborate, yet Gregorian in char- 
acter. This year Deschermeier’s diffi- 
cult Mass for Men’s voices was one of 
the outstanding numbers for Palm Sun- 
day. Yon’s “In Monte Oliveti,” “Pange 
Lingua.” “Ave Maria.” “Omnes amici 
mei,” “Velum Templi,” “Vinea mea,” 
and several other motets were Holy 
Week numbers. and his “Missa te Deum 
Laudamus,” “Haec Dies,” “Alleluia,” 
“Victimae Paschali Laudes” and 
“Christ Triumphant” were given on 
Easter. Perosi. Schweitzer, Ravanello 
and Palestrina figured in the list of com- 
posers. The soloists were S. Bogatto, 
W. F. Sheehan, J. O’Donnell, L. A. Red- 
mond, O. Langevin, Taggert and T. J. 
Taaffe. 


Levitzki Plays at Roxy Theater For 
Week 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, has been en- 
gaged by S. L. Rothafel as a special 
soloist this week at the Roxy Theater. 
He plays Saint-Saéns’ G Minor Concerto 
with the Roxy Symphony. Mr. Levitzki 
is the first of a series of prominent mu- 
sicians from the concert field whom 
“Roxy” will introduce to his motion pic- 
ture audiences this spring and summer, 
it is announced. A featured musical 
number is the “Prince Igor” ballet with 
Maria Gambarelli and Theodore Stepa- 
noff as principal dancers. There is a 
lively dance revue, and a duet from 
Bizet’s “The Pearl Fishers,” sung by 
Harold Van Duzee and Douglas Stan- 
bury. Conductors of the Roxy Symphony 
are Erno Ranee, Maximilian Pilzer and 
Charles Previn. 


Eva Spector Wins Gold Medal in Contest 


Eva Spector was awarded the gold 
medal in the senior class, in the music 
contest conducted by the Metropolitan 
League. The contest was held in the 
Institution Synagogue. and drew stu- 
dents from all parts of the city. Senior 
students were permitted five minutes in 
which to present their number. Miss 
Spector choosing Ten Have’s Allegro 
Brilliante. Miss Spector is a pupil of 
Herman Rosen at the Master Institute 
of United Arts. 


FINE ARTS OPERA GROUP 
PLANS POSTPONED DEBUT 





Early Performances Cancelled Becaus: 
of Difficulties with Chorus, Head 
of Company States 


The Fine Arts Opera Company, o 
which Francis P. Loubet is general man 
ager, will make its postponed début a: 
the Knights of Columbus Auditorium ji), 
New York on Saturday evening, May 14, 
when “Il Trovatore” will be given. Th 


cast announced is as follows: Dorothy 
Adrian, Leonora; Dorothy  Sinnoti, 
Azucena; Tina Vasti, Inez; Cossan 


Romualdo, Manrico; Luigi Dalle Molk 
Count di Luna. N. Val Peavey will b 
the conductor. 

On Sunday evening, May 15, a double 
bill will include “Cavalleria Rusticana 
with this cast: Pasqualino P. Tursv 
Santuzza; Mignon Sutorius, Lola; A\- 


fonso Attanasio, Turiddu; Mr. Dalle 
Molle, Alfio; Miss Vasti, Lucia. Salva 
tore Avitable will conduct. In “Pagli 


acci” there will appear Miss Ricchen. 
Nedda; Mr. Romualdo, Canio; Giorgio 
Puliti, Tonio; Paolo Calvino, Peppe; Mr 
Dalle Molle, Silvio. Mr. Peavey will 
conduct. 

The Fine Arts Opera Company has 
for its principal object, according to a 
statement made by the management, the 
production of opera of high standards 
at prices within reach of all, and to af- 
ford young American singers the oppor- 
tunity of making an operatic début. It 
is planned to give Paisiello’s “Nina” for 
. first time in the United States this 
all. 

The répertoire for this season will 
include also “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” 
“Don Pasquale,” “Fra Diavolo” and 
“Otello.” 

Mr. Loubet states that he was obliged 
to cancel the performances of the or- 
ganization scheduled for the evenings 
of April 16 and 17 because of a dispute 
with the chorus singers’ union. His new 
chorus, he states, will be composed of 
young American singers. 


Newtown High School Musicians Perform 


A concert was given by the orchestra 
and chorus of the Newtown High School 
of Elmhurst, L. IL, in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of April 26. Bessie Ziek, 
violinist, was a_ soloist, playing the 
Vitali-Charlier-Auer Chaconne accom- 
panied by George H. Schoettle. C. I. 
Valentine led orchestra and chorus in 
Beethoven’s “Nature’s Praise,” “Hail 
Freedom’s Hour” from “Aida,” Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” and other 
numbers. Henry Maccaro, a _ talented 
young man, led the “Egmont” Overture 
and Mr. Schoettle conducted the “Waltz 
of the Flowers” of Tchaikovsky. Bee- 
thoven’s “Prometheus” Overture, Mo- 
zart’s G Minor Symphony, choral num- 
bers and groups for string and brass 
respectively, were also included. 


Elman String Quartet Subscription Con- 
certs Listed 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau an- 
nounces a series of three subscription 
concerts by the Mischa Elman String 
Quartet in Town Hall on Tuesday eve- 
nings next fall: Oct. 25, Nov. 15, Dec. 
13. Under the direction of Bertha Ott, 
the Elman Quartet will give a series of 
three subscription concerts in Chicago, 
and under the management of Wendell 
Luce, of three, in Jordan Hall, Boston. 


Cecil Arden Re-engaged at Metropolitan 
Opera 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano, has been 
re-engaged for. the first part of next 
season at the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. She is at present on a successful 
western tour. Her European engage- 
ments will confine her appearances in 
America to November, December ani 
January. 


Artists Appear for Century Club 


The Century Theater Club gave a re- 
ception, concert and breakfast Friday, 
April 22 at the Commodore Hotel. For 
the concert they engaged Lucille Cha'- 
fant, coloratura soprano, and Curtiss 
Grove, baritone, in joint recital. 
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CELEBRITIES ASSIST 
SUFFERERS OF FLOOD 


McCormack and Will Rogers 
Appear in New York 
Benefit 


A benefit program for the Mississippi 
flood sufferers, given in the Ziegfeld 
Theater last Sunday night, was reported 
to have netted some $15,000. Among 
those appearing were John McCormack 
and Will Rogers, humorist. The latter is 
reported to have organized the event. 
The theater was crowded. 

Mr. McCormack sang two groups of 
songs, with Edwin Schneider at the 
piano. Especially popular with the au- 
dience were several Irish folk-songs and 
ballads, including “Kathleen Mavour- 
neen.” He was recalled many times. 

A humorous description of his visit to 
Europe was given by Mr. Rogers, who 
acted as “master of ceremonies” for the 
occasion. 

Daniel F. Curry, general manager for 
the Ziegfeld company, announced that 
besides the money taken in at the benefit, 
a number of generous contributions had 
been received, including $1,500 from Mr. 
Rogers, two for $1,000 each from Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst and E. F. Albee, 
and $500 from the Bowery and East 
River National Bank. Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton sent $250 and David Warfield $100. 
Richard Schill donated a hundred dresses 
to be given the Red Cross. 





Mertie Bamber Bergen Works on Italian 
Opera 


Mertie Bamber Bergen, New York 
pianist and composer, who has just com- 
pleted an Ave Maria and also a song, 
“Sunny Italy” which is dedicated to 
Beniamino Gigli, is now working on an 
opera, the libretto for which was writ- 
ten by an Italian, with an Italian set- 
ting and story. Mrs. Bergen has to 
her credit a number of compositions, 
among them a song,‘ “Beautiful Lady of 
Dreams,” dedicated to the late Enrico 
Caruso and sung by him on his concert 
programs; also ‘‘My Irish Laddie,” “My 
Italy,” “Kathleen of Atholene” and 
others. Mrs. Bergen’s compositions 
appear on the recital programs of Mr. 
Gigli, Mabel Garrison and a number 
of other prominent artists. 


| Rey. E. H. Fellowes, Lecturer on Old 


» lecturer on 


English Music, Booked in America 


The Rev. E. H. Fellowes, distinguished 
old English music, who is 


» coming over next October for a tour 


under the management of Richard 
Copley, has bookings at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; 


» three lectures in Cleveland, Ohio; two 


band Smith 


at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa.; 
Yale and Harvard universities, Vassar 
colleges, and many other 
colleges and societies throughout the 
East and Middle West. The tour will 
continue until Dec. 10, when he will re- 
turn to England for the Christmas ser- 


» vices at Windsor Castle, where he has 


charge of the music. 


| Hella Spandonides, Greek Pianist, to 


Appear 
Hella Spandonides, Greek pianist, who 
has been living in Paris and who is one 
of the most popular artists in her own 


— country, will make her American début 


in Carnegie Hall on May 16. Mme. 
Spandonides is a pupil of Emil Sauer 
and Wanda Landowska. Last year she 
plaved with success at the Salle Gaveau 
in Paris and also gave a number of re- 
Citals in Athens. She is especially iden- 
tified with Ravel’s compositions and has 
worked out their interpretation with the 
composer himself. 


Leopold Returns from Wagner Piano 
Recitals to Mannes Faculty 


_ After a busy concert season, Ralph 
“eopold, pianist, will devote most of his 
time from now until early summer to 
teaching. As an artist-teacher on the 
faculty of the David Mannes Music 
School, he will be occupied there until 
the close of the present session in May, 





and will then continue his private 
teaching at his New York studio until 
mid-June, ‘when he will proceed to the 
‘ountry for a rest and also to spend 
‘ome time in preparation for concert 
POSITION WANTED by Companion-Secretary to 
Lady Musician: Russian—Good English—Person- 
‘lity: Commercial Honrs. Box EB, Musical America 
—.. 





work next season. Mr. Leopold played, 
at recitals this season two complete con- 
cert programs, also the Bach Concerto 
in D Minor arranged by Busoni, and 
nine Wagnerian recitals in which he 
—— motifs and important num- 

rs from “Tannhiuser,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Tristan und Isolde,” “Die Meister- 
singer,” “Parsifal,” “Das Rheingold,” 
“Die Walkiire,” “Siegfried” and “Gétter- 
dimmerung.” Mr. Leopold has just 
completed the recording of four big 
transcriptions from “Tristan und Isolde” 
for the Duo-Art. These include: first, 
from Act One, Prelude, Kurvenal’s Song, 
isolde’s Narrative and the Finale; sec- 
ond, from Act Two, the Prelude and 
First Scene; third, also from Act Two, 
“Love Duet” and Brangédne’s Warning; 
fourth, an excerpt from Act Three, in- 
cluding the Prelude, scene between T'ris- 
tan and Kurvenal and Isolde’s “Liebe- 
stod.” Mr. Leopold also recently re- 
corded Beethoven’s Sonata in G Major 
Op. 31 No. 1, which will be produced in 
three records. 





Lisa Roma to Appear in Europe 


Lisa Roma, soprano, who appeared in 
joint recital with Pablo Casals recently 
in Philadelphia, will sail early in May 
for Europe, where she will fill engage- 
ments. She will appear in Wigmore 
Hall, London, in recital June 19, and at 
the Salle Gaveau, Paris, June 22. Miss 
Roma will spend the entire summer 
abroad, returning in time for her re- 
cital in Town Hall, Oct. 22. Miss Roma 
gave a recital Easter Sunday evening at 
the Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic 
City. 


E. Robert Schnitz Plays in Europe 


E. Robert Schnitz, pianist, who is now 
on an European tour has given recitals 
recently in several important cities. He 
was heard both as soloist in a recent 
orchestral concert and as recitalist, in a 
Bach-Debussy list, in Amsterdam. At 
Turin, Italy, he played at the Circolo 
degli Artisti with much success, featur- 
ing works by Debussy, Barték, Albeniz 
and De Falla. 


Pelletier to Be Heard in Boston and 
Montreal 


Pierre Pelletier. who made a success- 
ful New York début recently, will give 
song recitals early next month in Boston 
and Montreal. His cousin, Wilfred 
Pelletier. assistant conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, will accom- 
pany Mr. Pelletier in both of these 
events. 


Hagemans Give Reception for Edward 
Moore 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hageman gave 
a reception and party in honor of Ed- 
ward C. Moore of Chicago in their stu- 
dios on the evening of Friday, April 22. 
Many musicians and persons identified 
with the profession were included on the 
list of invited guests. 


Allié Makes Appearances in New York 


A. Francois Allié, baritone, was heard 
as soloist at the annual meeting of the 
Protestant Teachers’ Association in the 
First Presbyterian Church, on April 8; 
in recital at the Congo room, Hotel Ala- 
mac, April 10. and as soloist for the 
Jackson Heights Musical Society, on 
April 12. 


De Harrack Completes Extensive Tour 


Charles de Harrack, pianist, has com- 
pleted an extensive concert tour that 
took him from one extreme end of the 
country to the other, east to west. and 
south to north twice. The pianist ap- 
peared in some of the leading universi- 
ties. colleges and musical clubs. 


Mildred Seeba Booked for Rome “Aida” 


Mildred Seeba, Caruso Foundation 
scholarship winner, who recently made 
her début in “Cavalleria Rusticana” at 
Perugia, has been engaged again to sing 
the réle of Santuzza. and also to sing 
in “Aida” at the Adriana in Rome in 
May. 


Abby Putnam Morrison Ricker Donates 
Proceeds of Concert to MacDowell 
Fund 


A $1000 donation by Abby Putnam 
Morrison Ricker, the net proceeds of 
her “opera soliloquies” concert at the 
Plaza in February was presented by her 
personally to Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
for the MacDowell Fund at the banquet 
given for Mrs. MacDowell on April 23 


in Chicago by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs at the Biennial Conven- 
tion. Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly, na- 
tional president, introduced Abby Mor- 
rison Ricker and told how her successful 
performance had brought in the second 
highest single donation to the Mac- 
Dowell Fund. Abby Morrison Ricker also 


39 
sang a group while at the Convention, 
including arias from “Tosca” and 
“Faust.” A number of concerts of 


“opera soliloquies” programs for the 
spring and fall were arranged. Notably 
popular in demand has been “The King’s 
Henchman,” which she will give as a 
special feature. 
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Elias Hecht 


San Francisco, April 30. — Elias 
Hecht, flutist, founder and sponsor of 
the Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco, died in the Dante Sanitorium on 
April 18, after an illness of about a 
year. 

Mr. Hecht was born in Atherton, Cal., 
Aug. 14, 1879. He was educated at Ex- 
eter Academy, Exeter, N. H., and the 
University of California, and began his 
musical studies at an early age with 
Louis Newbauer in this city. In 1893 
he became a pupil of Charles Molé, first 
flutist of the Boston Symphony. He then 
went to Europe, where he studied for 
three years with Correggio of Frank- 
furt, and, returning to San Francisco, 
played with various musical organiza- 
tions. In 1900 he went back to Europe 
and continued his work in London, Paris 
and Munich with various teachers and 
composers, such as Wolf-Ferrari, Bah- 
rens and Henry Holmes, playing also 
with the Munich Konzert-Verein Quar- 
tet. Returning to America, he worked 
with George Barrére. 

In 1911 Mr. Hecht founded the San 
Francisco Quintet Club merely as an 
amateur organization and without any 
idea of making public appearances, but 
the following season the Pacific Musical 
Society persuaded them to appear on one 
of its programs, and their success was 
such that they gave numerous public 
concerts here and elsewhere. 

The Chamber Music Society was 
founded in 1916, its members, all native- 
born Americans, being Louis Persinger 
and Louis Ford, violins; Nathan Fire- 
stone, viola; Walter Ferner, ’cello, and 
Mr. Hecht, flutist. They appeared with 
much success throughout the Pacific 
Coast, the Middle West, in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston and at the 
Berkshire Festival at Pittsfield, Mass. 
Its San Francisco concerts drew average 
audiences of 1500. 

Failing health compelled Mr. Hecht to 
relinquish his connection with the or- 
ganization, which has continued under 
the name of the Persinger Quartet. 

Mr. Hecht was secretary-treasurer of 
the Hecht Improvement Company from 
the time of its incorporation in 1905 un- 
til his death. Marsory M. FISHER. 


John Curtis 


PHILADELPHIA, April 30.—John 
Curtis, founder of the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society, died at his home in 
Narbeth near here, on April 26, after a 
ten days’ illness of bronchitis. Mr. 
Curtis was born in Philadelphia in 1868, 
and organized the Society in 1906. More 
than thirty operatic works were pro- 
duced under his direction. In 1914, Mr. 
Curtis founded the Behrens Opera Club 
which was forced to discontinue its 
activities during the war. Since 1900, 
he had been active in the journalistic 
field, having served on the staffs of the 
Philadelphia Press, the Evening Tele- 
graph, the North American and the 
Evening Bulletin. Mr. Curtis was the 
author of a work entitled “One-hundred 


PASSED 


Years of Opera in Philadelphia,” as well 
as a play, “A Strenuous Courtship,” 
which was produced by a _ prominent 
theatrical firm, also several librettos. 
Curtis is survived by his wife, who was 
Caroline Potter of Germantown. 





Ignatius Bonadonna 


WASHINGTON, April 30. — Ignatius 
Bonadonna, clarinetist, a well known 
musician and a retired member of the 
United States Marine Band, died in the 
Naval Hospital here on April 16, follow- 
ing a long illness. Mr. Bonadonna was a 
native of Italy, coming here over thirty 
years ago at the time when Capt. Wil- 
liam H. Santelmann became leader of 
the Marine Band. He was in his six- 
tieth year. Mr. Bonadonna was one of 
the organizers of the Washington branch 
of the Musicians’ Protective Union. Fol- 
lowing his retirement from the Marine 
Band, he played in various orchestras 
of the city. A. T. MARKS. 





Henry Willis Newton 


SEATTLE, April 30.—Henry Willis 
Newton, formerly a prominent musician 
of Seattle and Spokane, died at a ban- 
quet recently given in Seattle. Mr. New- 
ton was conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Club during his residence in Spokane. 
He possessed a tenor voice of great 
beauty and was heard frequently in ora- 
torio. Lately his business duties had 
eclipsed his musical activity. 

D. S. CRAIG. 





Leone Langdon 


SEATTLE, April 30.—Leone Langdon, 
pianist and organist, died recently after 
a long illness. Miss Langdon had been 
connected for years with the musica) 
development of the Pacific Northwest 
and had spent several years in Alaska. 
She taught piano and organ and was also 
active in coaching singers. She was a 
member of several local musical socie- 
ties. DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





Joseph Médlinger 


BERLIN, April 15.—Joseph Médlinger, 
bass, who was active in opera and con- 
cert for a number of years, died recently 
at the age of seventy-nine years, of heart 
trouble. Mr. Médlinger was a member 
of the Berlin Opera from 1890 until 
1910. His operatic répertoire was a large 
one. He was especially noted for his 
interpretations of the réles of Sarastro 
in “The Magic Flute” and Osmin in Mo- 
zart’s “Seraglio.” Following his with- 
drawal] from operatic work in 1910, he 
appeared for a time in concerts. 





Karl Prohaska 


VIENNA, April 20.—Karl Prohaska, 
composer and teacher, died here at the 
age of fifty-eight years. Mr. Prohaska 
was born at Médling, April 25, 1869. 
He studied with Eugen d’Albert and 
others. He was teacher at Strasbourg 
Conservatory in 1894-5, conductor of the 
Warsaw Philharmonic in 1901-5, and 
teacher at the Royal Academy of Music 
here since 1908. He composed numerous 
works for chorus, orchestra, piano and 
other instruments. 





William L. Wilson 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—William L. 
Wilson, for many years a prominent 
singer in concert and church choirs here, 
died on April 29. Mr. Wilson was a 
member of a musical family, and was a 
brother of Katie Wilson-Greene, Wash- 
ington concert manager and vocal in- 
structor. He was in his sixty-second 
year. MARKS. 





Mrs. Adelia Tuckerman 


Mrs. Adelia Tuckerman, mother of 
Earle Tuckerman, concert baritone, died 
at the residence of her eldest son, Edwin, 
in Rome, N. Y., on April 27. Mrs. 


Tuckerman had been seriously ill for a 
long time. 
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 Stokowski Leads Curtis Orchestra in Full-Size Program 
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Head of Philadelphia Orchestra, Leading the 


HEN Leopold Stokowski is not con- 

ducting the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
he finds time to do the same sort of duty 
with the student orchestra of the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia. Recently, he 
conducted the organization in its annual 
concert in the historic Academy of 
Music, which is one of the best-known 








LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI CONDUCTS STUDENT ORGANIZATION 


Student Orchestra of the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, in a Recent Concert in the Historic Academy of Music in the Quaker City 


musical auditoriums in the country, on 
which occasion the program presented 
differed scarcely at all from what one 
would be likely to hear from any great 
symphonic organization, anywhere 
Works by Handel, Brahms, and Borodin 
were played by the orchestra and ope- 
ratic numbers by Verdi and Massenet 
were sung by a young baritone soloist 


recruited from the _ student’ ranks. 

In an address which Mr. Stokowski 
made during the interval in the pro- 
gram, he stressed the fact that prac- 
tical orchestral experience was an abso- 
lute necessity for all students, especially 
for those who hoped to become members 
of symphonic organizations. The num- 
ber of orchestras being on the increase 


DENT NeenNNR 
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in this country, it is consequently neces- 
sary for schools of music to give more 
and more attention to this very impor- 
tant phase of training. The personne! 
of the Curtis Institute Orchestra num- 
bers ninety-nine players, of which al! 
but twelve are students, the remainder 
being drawn for the concert from the 
ranks of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 





FRITZ REINER ENDS 
OUTSTANDING SERIES 


Thirty-second Season of Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra Is 
Notable 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, April 30.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony brought a very brilliant 
season to a close with the twentieth pair 
of concerts given in the Emery Audi- 
torium on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, April 22 and 23. Under 
the baton of Fritz Reiner, the following 
request program was given: 

Overture, “Leonora” No. 3....Beethoven 

“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,”’ 

Strauss 

Symphony, “From the New World,” 

Dvorak 

Se MEE vc Se be ccecvece Casella 

Dvorak’s Symphony was magnificently 
played; especially lovely was the Largo. 
Effective, too, was the Casella number, 
read with much spirit. 

The audience was large, and even 
more than usually enthusiastic. A lau- 
rel wreath and flowers were presented 
to Mr. Reiner, who, with the players, 
was the object of a prolonged ovation. 

The season, the orchestra’s thirty- 
second, has been of exceptional interest 
for several reasons. Mr. Reiner has 
given all Beethoven’s symphonies, with 
the exception of the Ninth, and has 
brought out many modern works. Nu- 
merous scores have had their first 
American hearings under his baton. 
Whether or no individual taste has been 
in accord with Mr. Reiner’s in regard to 
some compositions he has produced, the 
fact remains that his progressiveness 
has been appreciated. By and large 
the season has been delightful. 


Dirk Foch Leads Beethoven Concert in 
Vienna 

Vienna, April 20.—Dirk Foch, Dutch 
conductor, formerly active in New York, 
who recently resigned his post with the 
Konzertverein Orchestra here, made an 
additional appearance as conductor of a 
Beethoven program with that organ- 
ization. He conducted the “Egmont” 
Overture and Ninth Symphony. At the 
conclusion he was presented with a 
laurel wreath. He was recalled more 
than ten times. 


Novelties are Prominent on Programs 
Given at May Festival in Cincinnati 





“Primavera” by Respighi Has 
First Hearing in Ohio City 
—Bach Cantata Given 
Initial Performance in 
America—Renowned _Solo- 
ists Appear 
INCINNATI’S May Festival, one of 
the oldest and most notable of Amer- 

ica’s continuing musical enterprises, has 

been in progress this week, opening on 

Tuesday night and closing with afternoon 

and evening programs on Saturday. 

Frank Van der Stucken, long identified 

with these festivals, is again the chief 

conductor. The concerts will be reviewed 
in detail in next week’s MUSICAL AMER- 

IcA by Oscar Thompson. Programs of 

the week, as announced, follow: 


Tuesday evening, May 3: “St. Francis 
of Assisi,” an oratorio by Gabriel Pierné. 


Soloists: Marie Sundelius, Edward 
Johnson, Horace Stevens, Nevada Van 
der Veer, Dan Beddoe, Fred Patton, 


Robert J. Thuman. Chorus, solo chorus, 
children’s chorus and orchestra. 

Wednesday evening, May 4: Bee- 
thoven’s “Missa Solemnis.” Soloists: 
Lotte Leonard (American début), Marion 
Telva, Richard Crooks and Horace 
Stevens. Excerpts from “Fidelio”: Over- 
ture, chorus of prisoners, interlude and 
aria, finale, Mme. Leonard, Mme. Sun- 
delius, Richard Crooks, Dan Beddoe, 
Horace Stevens, Herbert Gould, Russell 
Dunham, Albert Schnicke. 

Thursday evening, May 5: “La Prima- 
vera,” a lyrical poem for chorus and 
orchestra, Respighi, (first Cincinnati 
performance). Mme. Sundelius, Mme. 


Van der Veer, Idella Banker, Messrs. 
Crooks, Stevens, Gould. Excerpts from 
“Gotterdimmerung,” Wagner. Pro- 


logue, scene of the Norns; duet, Sieg- 
fried’s death. Briinnhilde’s Immolation. 
Florence Austral, Miss Telva, Mme. Van 
der Veer, Mme. Sundelius. Mr. Crooks. 


Friday evening, May 6: Bach pro- 
gram: Organ soli, chorus prelude, 
“Jesu, Priceless Treasure.” Toccata, C 


Major, Lynwood Farnam. Cantata, “O 
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Light Everlasting.” Mme. Van _ der 
Veer, Mr. Beddoe, Mr. Stevens. Cantata, 
“Let Peace Come Unto Thee.” Mr. 
Stevens. Chorus, orchestra and organ. 
Recitative and aria, “Weeping, Sigh- 
ing,” from cantata “My Spirit Was in 


Heaviness.” Mme. Leonard. Cantata, 
“Sleepers. Wake!” Mme. Leonard, Mr. 
Beddoe, Mr. Stevens. Chorus, solo 


chorus, orchestra and organ. Arias from 
“A Birthday Cantata.” Mme. Leonard, 
Secular cantata, “Aeolus Appeased” 
(first American performance). Mme. 
Leonard, Mr. Beddoe, Mme. Van der 
Veer, Fred Patton. 

Saturday afternoon, May 7: Symphony 
No. 5. Beethoven. Prelude and “Love 
Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” Wag- 
ner. Isolde, Mme. Austral. “Thus Sang 
the Little Ones”; three Spanish scenes; 
Guirdi (first American performance). 
Master Warren Foster, children’s chorus 
and orchestra. Aria from “Der Frei- 
schiitz,” Weber. Mme. Austral, “Into 
the World,” a children’s cantata, Benoit. 
The children’s chorus and orchestra. 

Saturday evening, May 7; “Boris 
Godunoff,” prologue, Moussorgsky. 
Messrs. Stevens, Patton, Gould. Chorus, 
University Glee Club, children’s chorus 
and orchestra. Scenes from “Prince 
Igor,” Borodin. Miss Telva, Messrs. 
Johnson and Gould. Chorus and or- 
chestra. “Sadko,” Act IV, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Miss Telva, Katherine Poock, 
Edward Johnson, Horace Stevens, Fred 


Patton, Dan Beddoe, Howard Hafford, 
Erwin Meyer, Robert J. Thuman. 
Chorus, University Glee Club and or- 
chestra. 


HULA ORTON, 


Honolulu Marks Buddhist Anni- 
versary with Musical Program 
ONOLULU, April 20.—The 


2551st anniversary of the 
birth of the Lord Buddha was re- 


' cently observed in the Buddhist 
= Missions of Honolulu. A musical 
program at Hongwanji Mission 


was one of the big events of the 

week. This included the chanting 

of “The Seven Jewels of the Law.” 
C. F. G. 


BURLINGTON FORCES 
SCORE NEW SUCCESS 


Orchestra Ends Fifth Year 
with Concert of Much 
Artistry 


BURLINGTON, VT., April 30.—The Bur- 
lington Symphony concluded its fifth 
season with an impressive concert in th« 
University of Vermont Gymnasium on 
the afternoon of Sunday, April 24. 

In every respect, this event was a pro- 
nounced artistic success. Under the 
baton of Joseph F. Lechnyr the players 
were heard to great advantage in a pro- 
gram which began with the Overture to 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and ended 
with the “Espana” Rhapsody of Cha- 
brier. Dvorak’s Symphony, “From the 
New World,” was an outstanding num- 
ber; and smaller pieces were MacDow 
ell’s “To a Wild Rose” (which seemed 
enriched in its orchestral version), 
Brahms’ “Hungarian” Dance, No. 5, 
the “Valse Triste” of Sibelius. 

The soloist was: Yacob Zayde, a young 
Russian violinist of marked talent, who 
won deserved approbation for his musi- 
cianly playing of Conus’ Concerto in E 
Minor. Encores were demanded both of 
the orchestra and soloist. 

Harlie E. Wilson, the accompanist, 
was no less successful than 
ates. 

The progress made by the orchestra 
since it was first heard in March, 1922 
is gratifying. Noteworthy attributes 
are smoothness and ample volume of 
tone. 

The 
seventy 


and 


his assoc! 


which numbers over 
members, functions under t 
auspices of the Burlington Sympho: 
Society. Officers of the Society ar 
President, F. R. Wells; vice-president 
E. F. Gebhardt; treasurer, C. L. Smit 
secretary, B. B. Lane; executive co 
mittee, J. L. Southwick, T. Magner, 
D. Ordway, Mrs. C. D. Ordway, W. 
Scofield, T. B. Wright, Mrs. F. R. We 
W. R. Austin, Mrs. W. H. Crockeit 
Alice L. Nash, Arthur W. Dow and J 


orchestra, 


~ & 


F. Lechnyr. 
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